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FOREWORD 


BY 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET EARL BEATTY 


G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., D.S.0., D.C.L. 


HE story of the Royal Marine Corps which Colonel Field unfolds 
an the following pages, though it does not cover the period of the 
Great War, gives over a period of 250 years a picture of loyalty and 


- courage that it would be difficult to equal, and impossible to surpass. It 


ws clear that that great Admiral, Lord St. Vincent, when he spoke of the 
Royal Marines as the Country’s sheet anchor, was not employing a 
meaningless metaphor. 


Originally introduced afloat to help the prime seamen—all too few in 
number—to fight the ships, they have played an important part in all the 
notable deeds of the Royal Navy. With Rooke at Gibraltar, Hawke at 
Quiberon, Rodney at Dominica, Howe on the First of June, Jervis at 
St. Vincent, Nelson atthe Nileand Trafalgar, and in countless other actions, 
great and small, the Marine has fought shoulder to shoulder with the seamen, 
sharing his victories as a faithful and valiant comrade. 


Their service in the late War was in accordance with their great 
traditions. They fought on many fronts as well as at sea. 

The heroic conduct of Major F. J. W. Harvey in my Flagship “‘ Lion ”’ 
during the Battle of Jutland, was the embodiment of the spirit of the Marines. 

Though mortally wounded he gave orders for the flooding of the magazine 
of his Turret, which had been wrecked by German gunfire, thereby saving 
the ship from destruction. For his heroism and devotion His Majesty 
posthumously awarded him the V.C. 

There has long been a great need for a work of the nature that Colonel 
Field now sets before his readers, and I wish it every success. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


“And we should also recollect,’’ said the late Earl of Beaconsfield, on the 18th September, 1879, “‘ that connected 
with the Navy, there is the finest body of troops in the World, and that is those gallant Marines who are ever ready 
to devote themselves to the interests of their country.” 


One cannot recollect what one has never known, and I regret to say that outside the Fighting Services, my 
experience is that little or nothing is known of a Corps which has earned such an eulogium from such a statesman. 


Scores of volumes of all sorts and sizes have recorded the exploits of our Sailors, but as to the deeds of their 
comrades and shipmates, the ‘‘ Sea-Soldiers,”’ who, as indicated by their proud motto ‘' Per Mare, Per Terram,” 
have fought in every Continent and in all the Seven Seas, three small histories, probably quite unknown to the 
general public, have alone seen the light. These are tho “‘ Historical Review of the Royal Marine Corps’ to 1803 
by Lieut. Alexander Gillespie, the ‘‘ Historical Record of the Royal Marine Forces’ to 1842, and ‘‘The Historical 
Records of the Royal Marines,’ by Major L. Edye, the latter a monument of careful research, which, however, only 
covers the period from 1664 to 1702. To all these works I am indebted for information, but the ground they cover 
igs very circumscribed in more ways than one. 


In the present attempt to produce a more general and comprehensive history of the Corps in which I had for so 
many years the honour of serving, and which I may mention in passing, was completed before the outbreak of the 
Great War, except for considerable revision and some additions in the course of publication—my aim has been to 
produce a series of tableaux shewing how the Royal Marines and their ancestors have acquitted themselves in the 
many and varied operations of warfare by sea and land which have fallen to their lot. 


Lord Beaconsfield, as quoted above, has referred to the Marines as ‘* connected with the Navy,’’ but as a matter 
of fact they are part and parcel of the Navy, and though the smallest branch in point of numbers may claim to be 
the oldest branch. 


Soldiers fought at sea before the advent of sail-power and of sailors. Soldiers commanded our fighting ships 
and fleets up to the days of Queen Elizapeth, and at times, till that of James II.—and Soldiers formed the militant part 
of their complements. 


Even to-day the Naval Executive Officers are known as the “ Military Branch,”’ while by a curious paradox, 
those of the Royal Marines, actually trained soldiers, are not ! 


Moreover, up to the time of the Crimean War the Marines were the only part of the Naval personnel—except 
ita Officera—that had a permanent and organised establishment. Our gallant Blue-jackets were recruited merely 
for a ship‘s commission, though the prime seamen among them often made the Navy a regular profession by joining 
one ship after another. 


Nevertheless, the ‘‘ proverhial man in the street “’ has but the vaguest notion of what a Marine is, or of the 
duties and deeds of the Royal Marine Corps. Beyond the dearth of written history he has yet other excuses for his 
unflattering ignorance. Whon a Naval action is fought the Official Reports must, of necessity, deal more with the 
manoeuvres of ships and fleets than with the doings of the seamen, Marines and stokers who man them. Thus the 
General Public has got into the way of thinking of the personnel of the Navy in terms of “ sailors” only, and even 
when a Naval Brigade, composed of seamen and Marines, is landed for service on shore few people realise the share 
the latter have in the operations. , 


In the recent Great War—in which, by the way, the heroic deeds of the Roval Marines eclipsed anything I have 
been able to record in this work-—whole battalions of them were somewhat lost to sight by being embodied in a 
so-called ‘‘ Naval Brigade,” the other battalions of which, far from being composed of seamen belonging to the 
Navy proper, were made up of men who, for the moat part, excellent soldters as they proved-—had never set foot 
upon the deck of a man-of-war. Such overshadowing is not inducive to the fostering of esprit de corps, for it is the 
history and traditions of past glories which inspire that feeling, so invaluable to a Regiment, so great a support in 
the hour of peril, so animating in the crisis of battle, and which adds to the soldier’s zeal for personal distinction 
the nobler aim of increasing the laurels of his Corps. 


‘‘ Britain’s Sea-Soldiers ’? have had a long, eventful and checquered carcer since the “‘ Maritime Regiment ”’ 
war established by Charles II. in 1664, hut despite the frequent breaks in the official continuity of the Marines up 
to the establishment of the present Corps in 1775, what may be called the line of heredity has never been com- 
pletely destroyed, sinco many of the officers of the various new orgnnis:tions came from the older Marine Regiments 


which they displaced or succeeded. 


As an instance of this it may be mentioned that Colonel B. N. Elliott, who fell gloriously leading the 4th Royal 
Marine Battalion on Zeebrugge Mole, was the last of a family which had held Marine Commissions continuously, sop 


li PREFACE 


succeeding father, right back to the days of William and Mary. During all this time the Rod-coated Marine remained 
essentially a Soldier though trained to serve the heavy guns afloat and to assist in the general work of his ship. In 
the long wars with France the Marine witb his military training, discipline and steadiness formed an ideal combination 
with the Seamen with his dash, handiness and resource. Yet of recent years this valuable combination has been in 
joopardy, and more than once. There was the proposal to supersede the excellent and honoured “ rig’ of the 
latter by a travesty of a military “ kit,’’ it was supposed at the time with a view of lossening the difference between 
Seaman and Marine. Later on there was the more drastic proposal to deprive the Corps of its own Officers, who 
were to bereplaced in the lower ranks by a species of Warrant Officer, and in the higher by Naval Officers not very 
likely to ‘‘ hoist their flags.’’ Luckily for both Naval and Marine Services these proposals carried in them the seeds 
of their own undoing, and wore abandoned. Still more recently, following on the abolition of the Royal Marine 
Artillery, or as the process has been more euphemistically termed—its amalgamation with the Royal Marine yah 
Infantry—it has been announced that the Corps is to be deprived of its time and battle honoured scarlet as a full 
dress, a uniform which has enabled it to shew the national colour in distant and other parte uf the world where it 
would never otherwise have been seen, and where—in the case of our colonists—it formed a link, in their eyes, with 
the Old Country. 


Does this foreshadow yet another attempt to transmogrify the Marine Soldier into a nautical nondescript ? 
I trust not! There is yet time to reconsider this proposal. 


There is no golden mean between the two extremes of perfect Military efficiency which has enabled the Marine 
in tho past to so ably supplemont the perfect Naval efficiency of the Seaman—and the practical extinction of the 
Corps in order that its men may be replaced by Seamen proper. In the writer’s humble opinion any attempt to 
assimilate the Seaman and Marine—the twin-fighting men that have given us all our victories afloat and not a few 
on shore—will injuriously affect the esprit de corps of both branches, and I venture to think that those who “ read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest ’’ the following pages will bo inclined to endorse it. 


In conclusion, I have to express my warmest thanks to Admiral of the Fleet, Lord Beatty, for his kindness in 
writing a Foreword, which could not possibly be bettered, and which will be deeply appreciated throughout the 
Corps. I have also to thank General Sir Herbert Blumberg, Colonels N. D. O’Sullivan, J. A. Tupman and Captain 
N. K. Jolley, who formed the Regimental Committee without whose exertions and assistance this work wculd never 
havo been published. To Captain J. 8. Hicks I am much indebted for the cover design of the monthly parta, and for 
help in the preparation of the coloured plates. General C. G. Brittan’s kind loan of some of the coloured prints in 
his collection has also been of much help in this respect, a3 well as various notes and sketches supplied by Colonel 
R. O. Patterson, the Rev. J. T. Trelawney-Ross, and the Rev. Percy Sumner, a recognised authority on the military 
costume of the past. The late Mr. D. Hastings-Irwin, another student of this subject, was also good enough to 
supply me with many valuable notes. I am also indebted to Mr. Ernest dye for the loan of letters and photographs 
which had been collected by his brother the late Colonel L. Edye, to Colonel Hailes for the whole of my information 
respecting the ‘* Manchester Marines,’’ to Colonel Parkyns Hearle for much information as to the work of the Corps 
in the foundation of the Australian Commonwealth, and in the Ashantee War of 1873, to General H. 8. Neville White 
for his account of the services of the Camel Corps in 1884-5, to Colonels G. J. H. Mullins and E. Wray for their valu- 
able help in the story of the China War of 1900, to General Sir Charles N. Trotman for the loan of the Diary of Sir 
Richard Steele, R.M.A., inthe Carlist War of 1836-7, and to Colonel L. 8. T. Halliday, V.C., for the use of his grand- 
father's Diary in the same War. I have to thank Colonel H. Channer for much assistance when as [ditor of the 
**Globe and Laurel ’’ he materially forwarded the project of publication, and my thanks are also due to several 
other brother officers for their kind help and co-operation. 


1 have to acknowledge with thanks the permission given me by the Editor of the Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution to utilise various articles I had contributed as the basis for some of the early chapters, and one 
or two others, as well as for the use of the blocks of the “‘ Spanish Attack on Gibraltar,”’ and the ‘“‘ Battle of Her- 
nani,” while I have to thank Colonel J. H. Leslie, R.A., for notes on the Defence of Landguard Fort and other mat- 
ters, and Colonel Neil Bannatyne, the able historian of the 30th Regiment, for much information as to the Marine 
Regiments of Queen Anne's time, and the Capture of Annapolis Royal. Finally, I an: very much indebted to the 
late Captain Portlock-Dadson for the use of his most interesting and comprehensive notes on the history of the 
Corps, which, arranged as they are, in chronological order, are most valuable for reference. 


C. F. 


GATEAORE, LANCS., January, 1924. 
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Shield of the C.L. B.R. Figures from an Illumination in Froissart. 
CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY—THE SEA SOLDIER OF ANTIQUITY AND THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


‘‘A thousand glorious actions, that might claim 
Triumphant laurels and immortal fame, 
Confus’d in crowds of glorious actions lie, 
And troops of heroes undistinguish’d die.” — Addison. 


ONG some fragments of Roman pottery unearthed at 
Dover is a portion of a Roman tile bearing the inscription 
“CL. BR.” Similarly inscribed tiles have also been 
discovered at Lympne, near Hythe, which is known to 
have been a Roman station, and in the museum at 
Boulogne, just across the Channel, is another of these 
tiles inscribed “TR. CL. BR.” It was a well-known 
practice among the Romans to include such inscribed 
tiles in their buildings on the same principle that it is 
now the custom to place current coins of the realm in 

“= the foundation stone of an important edifice, and 
antiquarians are agreed that the abbreviations ‘‘TR. CL. BR.” represent the 
Latin words “ Tribunus Classis Britannice ” or “‘ Classiariorum Britannicorum ”’ 
—"‘the Tribune of British Troops trained for sea warfare ’'—indicating that 
the building in which the tiles were used was erected under the superintendence 
of the officer holding this position. 


1 According to Vegetius, the badge of these marines was a circle, and was worn on tkeirthicict. It is a curicus ccin- 
Gidence that the yal Marine badge is a globe 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY—THE SEA SOLDIER OF ANTIQUITY AND THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


‘‘A thousand glorious actions, that might claim 
Triumphant laurels and immortal fame, 
Confus’d in crowds of glorious actions lie, 
And troops of heroes undistinguish’d die.”— Addison. 


MONG some fragments of Roman pottery unearthed at 
Dover is @ portion of a Roman tile bearing the inscription 
“CL. BR.” Similarly inscribed tiles have also been 
discovered at Lympne, near Hythe, which is known to 
have been a Roman station, and in the museum at 
Boulogne, just across the Channel, is another of these 
tiles inscribed “TR. CL. BR.” It was a well-known 
practice among the Romans to include such inscribed 
tiles in their buildings on the same principle that it is 
|j/now the custom to place current coins of the realm in 
=the foundation stone of an important edifice, and 
antiquarians are agreed that the abbreviations “TR. CL. BR.” represent the 
Latin words “ Tribunus Classis Britannic ” or “ Classiariorum Britannicorum ”’ 
—the Tribune of British Troops trained for sea warfare ’'—indicating that 
the building in which the tiles were used was erected under the superintendence 
of the officer holding this position. 


1 According to Vegetius, the badge of these marines was a circle, and was worn on tkeirthiclce. It is a curicts cci.- 
cidence that the Royal Marine badge is a globe 
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The naval and military organization of the Greeks and Romans, as a 
matter of fact, approached much more nearly to that of our own day than did 
that of the intervening Middle Ages, and soldiers especially equipped and trained 
for service afloat as well as on shore were a recognized portion of their estab- 
lishments for war. Most probably, too, the marines under the command of the 
Tribune at Dover were not only Roman soldiers but also Britons, for it was a 
regular practice among the Romans to raise native troops in the countries they 
conquered in the same way that we now have an Indian Army under British 
officers. 

There are records of more than one marine cohort! in Britain. In the time 
of Trajan (A.D. 96—117) there was a cohort on service in Britain called “ Coh. 
Classiana,’’ with duties much the same as were later on assigned to the marines, 
and in the “‘ Notitia Imperii,”’ in the reign of Theodosius the Younger, a section 
headed ‘‘ Item perlineam valli” states after detailing 17 cohorts, or wings of 
cohorts, on guard there, that “the Tribune of the Ist Marine Cohort, styled 
‘Atlia et Tunnocelum,’”’ did duty at Bowness in the defence of the great wall 
which had been erected to keep off the wild tribes of Picts and Scots.’ 

In the Bodelian Library at Oxford is a small water-colour drawing of the 
circular shield carried by these ancient sea-soldiers. It is sea-green in colour, 
with a white rim and a circle in the centre, divided into four quarters—two red 
and two white. The head-quarters of the Roman channel fleet was at Boulogne, 
and according to a French writer® the uniform of the “ Classiarii ’’—at any rate, 
when embarked—was of the same sea-green colour as their shields, the idea 
being that it reduced visibility, either by day or night. 

In addition to these “ Classiarii,’® or soldiers for sea-service, the Romans 
also maintained a special force of marines known as “ Lembarii.” Probably 
the latter’s duties were confined to serving on board river craft and the smaller 
natures of war-vessels, ““lembus’’ meaning “a small, fast sailing vessel with 
a sharp prow; & pinnace; yacht; cutter.’’ 

But long before the Roman occupation of Britain the sea-soldier, or marine, 
formed part of the complement of ancient war-vessels. The Grecian troops 
employed on this service were known as “ Epibatai,”’ being quite distinct from 
the unfortunate “ Eretai,” or slaves, who tugged at the oars, and the “ Nautai,”’ 
or sailors, who were exempt from this drudgery but performed all the other duties 
in the ship. 

The Epibatai were “armed after the same manner as those designed for 
land-service, only there seem always to have been a greater number of heavy- 
arm’d men than was thought necessary by land; for we find in Plutarch, that 
of eighteen men employed to fight upon the ha tches in every one of Themistocles’s 
ships, only four were light arm’d: indeed it highly imported them to fortify 
themselves in the best manner they could, since there was no possibility of 
retiring, or changing places, but every man was oblig’d to fight hand to hand, 
and maintain his ground till the battel was ended ; wherefore their whole armour, 


66 


1 A cohort was from 500 to 1,000 strong. 
2 At Notherby fe an inscription showing number of feet of work executed by Classiarii north-west of wall of Adrian. 
8 Lt.-Colonel Hennebert—‘* Nos soldats.’ 
4 Smith’s Latin-English Dictionary 
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EPIBATI (GREEK MARINES), B.C. 600.—From an Etruscan Vase. 
From Ancient and Modern Ships. By permission of H.M. Stationery Office. 
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ROMAN MARINES IN ACTION. 
From Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanorum. Grevius. 1669. 
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tho’ in form usually the same with that employ’d in land-service, yet exceeded it 
in strength and firmness.””! 


As early as 500 B.c. the division of the ship’s companies into seamen, 
marines, and rowers was customary, and at the Battle of Ladé, B.c. 497, over one 
hundred Greek ships had each forty armed citizens on board, “and these were 
picked men.”” This would seem to imply that they were of @ superior class to 
their shipmates. According to the laws of Solon, when he revised the constitution 
of Attica, the people were divided into four classes. The chief offices of state could 
be held only by those who were members of the first class ; inferior posts by those 
of the second and third classes, who were also liable to serve as horsemen or as 
heavy armed infantry. From the fourth class, who were hired labourers, and 
excluded from all public offices, were recruited the light armed infantry, and 
subsequently the sailors manning the war-fleets of the state. According to 
Juvenal, too, “the whole ship’s crew were usually wicked profligate fellows, 
without any sense of religion or humanity, and therefore reckoned among the 
vilest rogues.” It looks, therefore, as if the marines at the Battle of Ladé were 
not a part of the general complement, but special troops embarked for the 
occasion. Large bodies of Epibatai were also carried in transports ready to be 
landed where necessary for co-operation with the fleet. 


Athenzus? says that the famous ship Alexandria, built for Hiero, King 
of Syracuse (300—400 B.c.), had sixty soldiers fully armed constantly on guard 
on either side of the ship, besides four in each of her eight towers and three in 
each of her three fighting tops. If her marine detachment was only divided 
into two watches it must have numbered at least 322 men without allowing for 
a single casualty. The same writer states that in an enormous warship belonging 
to Ptolemy Philopater (221—204 B.c.), there was a detachment of “ 3,000 marines 
or at least 2,850.” This was in addition to 4,000 rowers and 400 “ super- 
numeraries,” making a total ship’s company of nearly 8,000 men. The ship, 
it is true, he alleges to have been 560 feet long, 96 feet deep, and to have had a 
beam of 76 feet—which would give her roughly about the capacity of one of 
our modern ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ’’—but even when we take into consideration the 
extra space gained by the absence of coal and engines, it is difficult to under- 
stand how this army could have been accommodated on board. It is probable 
that in all accounts of the extraordinarily large ships which the ancients are 
said to have possessed we must allow an ample margin for exaggeration. 


Coming to the ordinary war-vessels of antiquity, we find that about forty 
men would appear to have been the general strength of the detachment of 
Epibatai carried on board the largest class of triremes. But at the Battle of 
Salamis, B.c. 480, the Athenians’ triremes are said to have carried not more than 
eighteen of these sea-soldiers upon their hatches. Four of these were archers, 
and the remainder were armed with javelins and shields. By “hatches” we 
must not understand what is meant by the word in its modern sense, but rather 
the fighting stages and gangways specially erected in ancient warships for the 


1 Antiquitios of Greece—Bishop Potter, 1706. 
2 Bohn’s Edition. 
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use of their fighting men. But among the Romans a much larger detachment 
was sometimes carried, some war-galleys having no less than 300 rowers and 
120 marines.' To the latter, as the size of the ships increased, fell the duties of 
serving the balliste and other engines of war for throwing heavy projectiles, 
which began to form an important part of a ship’s armament. Nor was the 
““ gea-soldier ’’ an institution confined to the navies of Greece and Rome, for he 
found a place on board the warships of both the Persians and the Pheenicians. 
During the decline of the Greek and Roman Empires, however, the special sea- 
soldier disappeared, and in the eighth and ninth centuries the crews of the 
dromons—as the biggest Mediterranean men-of-war were then termed—performed 
the compound duties of mariners and _ soldiers, being alternately or jointly 
employed in working the vessel, annoying the enemy or defending themselves. 
In the last days of the Roman dominion in England some portion, at any 
rate, of their Corps of Marines was placed under the immediate command of 
the Count of the Saxon Shore, a high official whose special duty it was to protect 
the eastern coast from the ravages of the North German, Danish, and Norwegian 
sea-rovers, “ Foes,” as sang a@ Roman poet of the time,’ “ fierce beyond other 
foes, and cunning as they are fierce: the sea is their school of war, and the storm 
their friend ; they are sea-wolves that live on the pillage of the world.” The 
‘“Saxon Shore” extended from Yarmouth to Shoreham, and was defended by 
nine strong castles, and, according to Camden, the Count had under his command 
“7 Companies of Footmen, 3 Guidons of Horsemen, the 2nd Legion and one Cohort.”’ 
But the knell of the Roman Empire had been struck, her legions were recalled 
to defend the Imperial city against the hordes of Gothic warriors that menaced 
her, and Britain passed into the hands of our early English ancestors. 

For centuries there was nothing in the way of naval or military organizations 
comparable to those of classical times, if we except the navy of Alfred the Great 
with its Corps of Butes carles, who, as they served partly on shore side by side 
with the Hus carles’ as bodyguard to the reigning monarch, and partly on board 
the Royal or whatever other ships were impressed for war service, may claim 
to be considered as successors to the Roman Classiarii or marines. 

King Harold’s Butes carles, for instance, having disembarked from the fleet 
in the Channel, fell almost to a man round the Dragon standard at the Battle 
of Hastings. 

Again, in the superbly decorated and fully manned ship that Earl Godwin 
presented to his sovereign, there were eighty soldiers, each of whom wore two 
golden bracelets on each arm, weighing sixteen ounces apiece. 

But with these notable exceptions the sea-soldier, as such, was temporarily 
defunct, at any rate in northern waters. The Vikings—the men of the creeks 
—who constantly harried our shores, were sailors first and foremost, but well 
acquainted with the handling of their weapons and with the rough rules of warfare 
as then understood. The ships of the Middle Ages, whether King’s ships or others, 


1 Service afloat. doer not always seem to have been popular, as Tacitus records the discontent of the Classiarii, who 
wished to be transferred to a more honourable calling, ‘in spem honoratioris militice.”’ They did not. like being herded with 
aerate to - ees to danger without hope of distinction. (Ancient Naval Tactics). Rev. Edmond Warre, M.A., in Journal 

ol OS. Years OL. CX., p. 26. 
2 Quoted by Green ir his “Short History of the English People.’ 
3 viz., boat or ship people and house people. 
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were manned by seamen alone. Soldiers, it is true, often fought on board them, 
but they were merely passengers, the retinue of the King, noble or knight, who 
was using the ship either as a means of transport for a raid or more important 
expedition overseas, or in some few cases to bring him in touch with vessels 
belonging to an enemy which he designed to capture or destroy. But their con- 
nection with the vessel was of the most temporary nature. 

There were for a long time no men-of-war proper. When fighting ships were 
required as many ordinary trading ships as necessary were impressed and prepared 
for the militant réle they were to play by the erection of fore, after, and top castles or 
fighting stages,' the mounting of trebuchets or other medizval artillery and the 
provision of large stones and big darts or “‘garots” asammunition. The few ships 
belonging to the King were much the same as the rest, and like them also did 
their turn as merchantmen, being hired out for trading purposes when not wanted 
for immediate service. 

Even the church dealt in these matters, for it is on record that in the fiftieth 
year of King Edward III. (1377), William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, 
had undertaken to supply his sovereign with three ships for three months—and 
to provide each vessel with fifty men-at-arms and fifty bowmen—its marine 
detachment in fact. The Bishop was to pay them the usual wages, but the King 
was to pay the mariners. 

This system lasted well up to the end of the 15th century, but in the time 
of Edward III. there would appear to have been some provision made for a force 
of marines, for in an MS. of his expenses in the 21st year of his reign are found 
the words “Here ensue . . . and also the number of soldiers as well by 
land as sea, and shyppes retayned in the warres of the saide Kinge, &c.’”? 

When, in 1417, Sir Thomas Carew equipped a squadron of 11 ships for service 
his largest ship carried 75 men-at-arms and 148 archers, while a small “ barge”’ 
had only 4 lances and 4 archers. This will give some idea of the strength of 
military detachments embarked at this period. 

Though not, perhaps, strictly to be classed as marines, the “ Retenue de 
poupe’”’ in the French and Mediterranean war-vessels of Medizval times were 
stationed in the same part of the ship as were the marines of later days, and seem 
to have formed an important a part of its fighting force. According to a French 
writer : “The adventurers who served on board vessels chartered by a sovereign 
or a foreign state were usually the sons, brothers, relations or dependants of the 
captains who commanded them. Moreover, the chosen band which, under the 
name of ‘ Retenue de poupe,’ was entrusted with the duty of defending the 
captain’s flag, was solely recruited from among these adventurers. Their 
principal duty being the defence of this flag, which floated on the starboard side 
close to the entrance of the poop, they were expected never to leave their post, 
except at the captain’s express order. Even when a galley was boarded at the 
bow, and the deck, up to the mainmast, was swarming with the enemy all was 
by no means lost, for the poop still remained in the hands of its brave defenders 
who died at their post rather than yield. Among the splendid feats of arms which 


1 The building of these was a regular profession. 
2 Vide Grose’s ‘‘ Military Antiquities.’ 
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“They filled the Christopher, the large ship which they had taken the year 
before from the og ie with trumpets and other warlike instruments, 
and ordered her to fall upon the English. . - - The Christopher, which 
led the van, was re-captured by the lish and all in her taken or killed. 
There were then great shouts and cries, and the English manned her 


again with Archers, and sent her to fight against the Genoese.”’ 
—F roissart, 


THE BATTLE OF SLUYS—24th June, 1340. 
Re-capture of the Christopher. 


From In Feudal Times. 
By permission of Messrs. Geo. G. Harrap & Co. 
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have adorned naval history, many instances could be quoted when a ship’s safety 
was secured by the desperate resistance of its poop guard.’ 

In England, by the time Henry VIII. came to the throne, there was a 
regularly organized Royal Navy, and the marine, or sea-soldier, was again in 
evidence, as we see by the following :— 

“Henry VIII. anno regni tertio anno Dom. 1512. Indentura Dominum 
Regem, et Edwardum Howard generalem armatze super mare, witnesseth, that 
the said Sir Edward is retained towards our said Sovereign Lord, to be his 
Admiral Chief and General Captain of the army, which His Highness hath pro- 
posed and ordained, and now setteth to the sea, for the safeguard and sure 
passage of his subjects, friends, allies and confederates. And the said Admiral 
shall have under him, in the said service, 3,000 men harnessed and arrayed for 
the warfare, himself accounted in the same number, over and above seven hundred 
Soldiers, Mariners and Gunners, that shall be in the King’s ship the Regent, a 
thousand seven hundred and fifty shall be Soldiers, twelve hundred and thirty- 
three shall be Mariners and Gunners.’’* In the same year, in preparation for war 
with France, the King not only got ready artillery and ships, but ‘“ caused 
souldiers mete for the same shippes to be mustered on Blackheath.’’® 

Later on, in 1514, we find that the Henry Imperial‘ was manned by 
300 seamen and 400 soldiers. The latter, however, were entered as ‘the 
retinue of Lord Ferrars.’’ So perhaps, after all, they were not a part of the sea- 
soldiers belonging to the navy, but especially embarked to accompany their 
lord. So also the detachment of the Gabriel Royal, 350 strong, was made 
up of the personal retinues of Sir Thomas Courtney and Sir William Cornwall, 
her two captains, 100 in number, 100 soldiers supplied by the Bishop of Exeter, 
100 of Lord Arundel’s men, and 50 of Lord Stourton’s. But in 1546, in the tables 
compiled by Anthony Anthony, “ one of the officers of the Ordinaunce,” we find 
the regular complement of soldiers carried by Henry VIII’s s1x largest battle- 
ships. 


H Ordinaunce, Artillery, Muni- 
Grace a Great Jhesus of | cions, habiliments for the 
Dieu. Barke. Lubeck. Warre Shippes only. 
1,000 500 700 Tonnage. 
Menne. 
349 136 118 Souldiers. 
301 138 158 Marrynars. 
50 26 24 Gonnars. 
700 300 300 Totall. 


In 1578, the Triwmph, the largest of Good Queen Bess’s ships, carried 
a complement of 450 seamen, 50 gunners and 200 soldiers: and the latter class 


1 Paul La So ** Military and Religious Life a the Middle Ages.’’ 
2 Rymer. ie : PB 326. Vide also Note 

38 ‘** Grafton’ i Chronicl 

4 Better known by her later name of ‘‘ Henri Grace a Dieu.’ 
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were distributed throughout the fleet in much about the same ratio.' Yet only 
twelve years later, in the expedition to Cadiz, “there were no souldiers placed 
in any of her Majesty’s ships, but such gentlemen as go voluntarily, and the 
commanders make choice of,” though the hired ships, which were far more 
numerous, carried from 50 to 150 soldiers, according to their size. 

Possibly Drake’s exploits, and the thirst for over-sea adventure brought 
about by the treasures won on the Spanish Main, created such a demand for 
accommodation on board ship for gentlemen adventurers, that the soldiers were 
disembarked to make room for them. Their expense was probably saved to the 
Government. Elizabeth had a frugal mind. 
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DS JOHN DEE. 


From a portrait in the Bodleian Library. 


Such a policy was not to everyone’s taste, however, for in a pamphlet’ by 
Dr. John Dee, the famous Elizabethan scientist and reputed astrologer, which 
he published in 1577, he suggests the standing addition to the fleet of “ Three 
score tall ships or more, but in no case fewer,” and goes on to make further 


1 Vide Note I 2 ‘The Petty Navy Royall.’ 
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suggestions as to the advantages to the nation, should his proposal be carried 
out. Among others he urges :— 

“Fourthly, how many thousands of soldiers of all degrees, and apt ages 
of men, would be, by this means, not only hardened well to brook all rage and 
disturbance of sea, and endure healthfully all hardness of lodging and diet there ; 
but also would be well practised and easily trained up to great perfection of 
understanding all manner of fight and service at sea, so that, in time of great need, 
that expert and hardy crew of some thousands of sea-soldiers would be to this 
realm a treasure incomparable. And who knoweth not, what danger it is, in 
time of great need, either to use all fresh-water soldiers, or to be a fortnight in 
providing a little company of omni-gatherums taken up on the sudden to serve 
at sea? For our ordinary Land Musters are generally intended, or now may be 
spared to be employed otherwise, if need be. . . . For skillful sea- 
soldiers are also on land far more trainable to all martial exploits executing ; and 
therein to be more quick-eyed and nimble at hand-strokes or scaling ; better to 
endure all hardness of lodging and diet ; and less to fear all danger near or far, 
than the land-soldier can be brought to the perfection of a sea-soldier.”’ 

As a matter of fact the Elizabethan period was essentially one of transition 
and evolution in naval matters. The old Medieval system, under which men-of- 
war, either Royal or hired, were merely vehicles for moving about detachments 
of soldiers wherever their knightly or noble commanders wished to go, was dead. 
The advent of the sailing ship proper had killed it—at any rate in this country. 
But as yet it was not decided whether the soldier or sailor should be in supreme 
command afloat ; sometimes it was one, sometimes the other, according to cir- 
cumstances. Often it is hard to say whether the commander of a ship, a 
regiment, or an expedition was soldier, sailor, or both together. In the expedition 
to the West Indies, in 1585—to quote from that excellent and illuminating work, 
“Drake and the Tudor Navy ”’!—“ Under Carleill (who was captain of the 
Tiger) was a regular military force organized in twelve companies with Captain 
Anthony Powell as ‘Sergeant-Major’ or Chief of the Lieutenant-General’s Staff 
and two ‘Corporals of the Field’ or A.D.C.s.” 

Of ten other Captains of Soldiers mentioned, one, Edward Wynter, also 
commanded a ship—the Aid. 

Again, Drake’s Lisbon expedition of 1587 “comprised 17,000 soldiers and 
Pioneers, 3,200 English and 900 Dutch sailors, and 1,500 Officers and Gentlemen 
Volunteers. It was run on curious lines, as the soldiers, who numbered 115 
companies, were formed into 14 Regiments whose Colonels were mostly also 
Captains of various ships. Curiously enough, of the two Generals, Drake and 
Sir John Norris, the former was a professional sailor and the latter a professional 
soldier. Each, however, commanded both a ship and a regiment.” 

From the same source we learn that soldiers and marines, when embarked, 
were expected to make themselves useful in the ordinary work of the ship. In 
most cases they were in charge of “a N.C.O. with the rank of Corporal,? except, 


1 ** Drake and the Tudor Navy.” By Sir Julian Corbett. : 
2 Prom the reference to the expedition of 1575 which has been quoted, it does not appear that a “corporal ’’ was neces- 
sarily a non-commissioned officer. 
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of course, in mixed expeditions where their numbers were very large. But as 
marines they were considered in every way as part of the ship’s crew and subject 
to the orders of the superior sea-officers.’”’ The Spaniards, on the other hand, 
tried to keep alive the Medizval system referred to above—with disastrous results 
to themselves.' 

From the following extract from a State Paper issued by the Commissioners 
of the Admiralty in 1619 it would appear that the regular marine was withdrawn 
from sea-service about the time of the Armada fight. They write: “ Indeed, 
till the year ’88 soldiers and mariners were then usually divided, but that and later 
experience hath taught us instead of fresh-water soldiers (as they call them) 
to employ only seamen.’” This is rather curious, because in a table of ships, their 
tonnage, cost, armament, and complements, issued in 1602, a detachment of 
soldiers (averaging about one-third of the crew) is allocated to each ship. Pos- 
sibly the interpretation is to be found in the extract from Dr. Dee’s pamphlet 
quoted above. He is careful to draw a distinction between the marine and the 
‘“ fresh-water soldier,” and it may be that the “gentleman adventurers” who 
seem to have displaced the former, finding their golden dreams not generally 
realized, were, after a time, not forthcoming in sufficient quantities® to complete 
the complements of Her Majesty’s ships, and that the Admiralty then had 
resource to the ordinary land or “ fresh-water’ soldier who, for a time, was 
embarked to form temporarily a portion of a ship’s company, when she was 
commissioned for service, for then, as in our times, there was a system of 
‘skeleton’ or “nucleus” crews. The J'riwmph, tor example, with her sea- 
going crew of some hundreds, only had a complement of thirty men when “ in 
harbour ’’—which would mean “in reserve.” 

Whether this surmise is correct or not, it is certain that during the latter 
part of the reign of James I. the “ soldier by sea’ was officially omitted from the 
complements of our men-of-war and did not reappear until the institution of the 
Duke of York and Albany’s Maritime Regiment of Foot by an Order in Council 
of King Charles II., dated October 26th, 1664. 

But though there were no special marine regiments under the Commonwealth 
the regiments of Goffe and Ingoldsby served as marines in Blake’s fleet in the 
actions with the Dutch in 1652, and in the battles of the 18th, 19th and 20th 
February, 1653. 

‘* Never, perhaps,” says Fortescue, the able historian of the British Army, 
‘has more desperate fighting been seen than in the six furious engagements which 
brought the Dutch to their knees. Yet in these, too, the red-coats to the number 
of some two thousand took their part.”” And according to Whitelock, who wrote 
at the time, both “ Officers, Mariners and Soldiers behaved with great courage 
and gallantry.” 

1 Vide Note III. 

2 State Papers. Dom. xvii., 103. Quoted by Oppenheim, ‘‘Administration of Royal Navy. 

i eo ae riaee otee eatneling ie, aeetrae eb) ney prea On peace bce nationally, the malorit 
men of good family—Champernounes, Killigrews, Careys, Horseys, and Oglanders—had already practised piracy in the 
Channel, and, after the death ce Queen Elizabeth, reverted to their old practices: pot a few even jo themselves to the 
savage Barb bary pirates, or urks,’’ as they were then called, whom they led to the spoilation and enslaving of their own 
tellow-countrymen, and by pacie sea experience so fostered their power that they became the ‘‘ Scourge of Christendom.”’ Jide 


Oppenheim, “Administration of the Royal Navy,” pp. 165 and 177; and ‘’ Travels ard Adventures of Captain Johp Smith, 
from 1593 to 1629.’ 
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It may be interesting to note that all three regiments bad fought at Dunbar, 
that “ Cromwell’s Own ” was a Lancashire corps, and that Ingoldsby’s was from 
Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire. 


NOTES. 


Nore I.—COST OF MARINES’ AND SEAMEN’S CLOTHING TEMP: HENRY VIII. 


In a warrant (with the King’s sign manual) to the Treasurer of the Court of Augmentations to pay 
to William Gonson, Esq., £340, we find that portions of it were to be expended as follows :— 


£24 19 6 for one week’s wages, and victuals of 3 ship masters and 160 mariners and gunners. 
£13 10 for 81 Soldiers’ Coate at 3/6 each. 
£15 for 200 Mariners’ and Gunners’ Coats at 1/6 each. 
Hist. MS. Commission, 8th Report, Appendix (Part II.), p. 2. 
The mariners’ and gunners’ coats were striped Tudor green and white. As both classes wore the same uniform 


the gunners would seem to have been ‘“‘ seamen gunners ”’ rather than marines or soldiers. The soldiers probably 
wore the time-honoured white ‘‘ Jack’’ with St. George’s Crosa. 


Nore II.—COMPLEMENTS OF MEN OF WAR, TIME OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
—E. Codice Antiq : MS. Penes Sam. Knight, S.P. 


Name. | Seamen. Soldiers. Gunners. 
Tryumph ... 2. see eee 450 200 50 
Elizabeth ... ...  ... 4s. 300 200 50 
White Bear... _... ... oe 300 200 50 
Victory we. at. Ruth eles 330 160 40 
Primrose... 330 160 40 
Mary Rose... ... 0... 0 oe 200 120 50 
ODG: cca dss cs ee 4s 200 120 50 
Bonaventure... ...  «. 160 110 30 
Philip & Marye Reet eee 160 110 30 
LYON. a5 auch Sad. Sha See 150 110 30 
Dreadnought ; ...  ... «... 140 80 20 
Swiftsure ...0 2... 0.6. ose 140 80 20 
Swallow 3... 6. ose ne 120 60 20 
Anthlope ... ... 0 ... a 120 60 20 
Jennett =... wn, nee nee 120 60 20 
Foresight... ... 0... «. 120 60 20 
AIGO@. is kk eae <a wR 90 50 20 
Ball oc: ces: as. a 2s 70} 40 10 
RIGO? 5c. aes els). aon. Gsi 70 40 10 
Faulcon a... ... wee ae 60 20 10 
Aibates (Achates) ...... 80 10 10 
Handmayd a ee 30 10 10 
Barke of Bullen? _....._..... 30 None 10 
George... 16. ose cee eee 40 None 10 


1 The number of seamen or ‘“‘ marriners ’’ actually ziven is fen only, but this is obvionsly a mistake or a misprint as the 
total complement is set down as ‘* Menn, 120.” 
2 j.e., Boulogne. 
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Norte III.—S3OLDIERS AND SAILORS IN THE SPANISH NAVY. 


‘* With the Spaniards all was different. Their sea-discipline was cast in a military form and hide-bound with 
limitations that, excellent as they were on land, were fetters afloat. 


‘‘A Spanish ship was organized like a fortress, and its company was divided into three distinct bodies— 
soldiers, mariners, and gunners—with the soldier element supreme. ‘The soldiers,’ says Sir Rd. Hawkins, ‘ ward 
and watch, and the officers in every ship make the round as if they were ashore. This is the only task they undergo 
except cleaning their arms, in which they are not over curious.’ In like manner the gunners were especially exempted 
‘from all labour and care except about the artillery.’ ‘The mariners,’ he goes on, ‘are but as slaves to the rest, 
to moil and to toil night and day, and those but few and bad and not suffered to sleep or harbour themselves 
under the decks. For in fair or foul weather, in storms, sun, or rain, they must pass void of covert or succour,’ or, 
in other words, they were exactly in a soldier’s eyes on the level of galley-slaves. Of the officers, he says, ‘ there 
is ordinarily in every ship of war a Captain; whose charge is that of masters with us; and also a Captain of the 
soldiers, who commandeth the Captain of the ship, the soldiers, gunners, and mariners in her. . . . They 
have their ‘‘ Maestros de campo,”’ sergeant, and master-general or Captain of the Artillery with their Alfere majcr 
and all other officers asin acamp.’ ‘ If they come to fight with another “‘ armado’’ (ship of war) they order them- 
selves as in a battle by land ; in a vanguard, rearward, main-battle and wings, etc. In every particular ship the 
soldiers are all set upon the decks ; their forecastle they account their head-front or vanguard of their company ; 
that abaft the mast the rearward ; and in the waist the main-battle wherein they place their principal force and on 
which they principally rely ; which they call the ‘‘ plaza de armas,” or place of arms, which taken their hope is lost. 
Their gunners fight not but with their great artillery ; the mariners attend only to the tackling of the ship and 
handling of the sails, and are unarmed and subject to all misfortunes ; not permitted to shelter themselves, but to 
be still aloft, whether it be necessary or needless. So ordinarily those which first fail are the mariners or sailors of 
which they have greater need. They use few close-fights or fire-works; and all this proceedeth, as I judge, by error 
of placing land-captains for governors and commanders at sea ; where they seldom understand what is to be done 
or commanded.’ ”’—From ‘‘ Drake and the Tudor Navy,’’ by Sir Julian Corbett. 


Helmet of Richard 1., who commanded 
our first Over-seas Expedition. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE ADMIRAL’S (on DUKE’S) REGIMENT, 1664-1689. 
THE Isr AND 2np REGIMENTS OF MARINES, 1690-1698. 
THE FOUR REGIMENTS OF MARINES, 1698-1701. 


‘‘A health to brave Sea-Soldiers all, 
Let cans a-piece go round-a ; 
Pell-mell let’s to the battle fall 

And lofty music sound-a.”"—Fr. ‘‘ Wit and Drollery,’’ 1682. 
HERE was a great review of troops on Putney Heath, 
on October Ist, 1684, when three troops of Guards, a 
regiment of Horse Guards, a regiment of Dragoons, and 
five Infantry battalions were reviewed by the King and 
Queen, and “ The Colestream, my Lord Dumbarton’s, 
and the Admiral’s Battalions successively exercised, all 
three by beat of drum, the military postures of pike, 
sword, and musket; every man dextrously discharging 
their duties with an exact and general readiness, to the 
medal foreman .s om oor |) Zreat delight and satisfaction of their Majesties and Royal 
Highnesses, vouchsafing all the time of exercise to grace 
their arms with the honour of their presence.””! 

The “Admiral’s? Regiment ”’ here referred to must have presented a brilliant 
not to say gorgeous appearance, as we learn that it was dressed in yellow coats, 
red breeches and stockings, and wore hats bound with gold-coloured braid. 


1 Nathan Brooks’ ‘‘ General and Compleat List Military,’’ 1684. 
2 The Duke of York and Albany, Lord High Admiral of England. Vide also Note I. 
‘* The regiment of the Duke of York is called the ‘ Regiment of Marines,’ and in case of war is the first to embark on 
board tho fleet, over which the Lord High Admiral presides. This is considered the first office in the Kingdon, aud is there- 
fore held by the Duke of York.’—From “ Travels of Count Cosmo of Tuscany.’’ 
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THE DUKE OF YORK AND ALBANY'S MARITIME REGIMENT GF 


(The Lord High Admiral’s Regiment.) 1664-1684 
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THE DUKE OF YORK AND ALBANY'S MARITIME REGIMENT OF FOOT 
(The Lord High Admiral’s Regiment.) 1664-1684 
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It had at this time been just twenty years in existence, having been raised 
in 1664 in compliance with an Order in Council which directed “‘ That twelve 
hundred land Souldjers be forthwith raysed, to be in readinesse, to be distributed 
into his Ma Fleets prepared for Sea Service w“ said twelve hundred Men are 
to be putt into One Regiment Under One Colonell, One Lieutenant Colonell and 
One Serjeant Major and to be divided into Six Companies, each Company to 
consist of Two hundred Souldjers ; And to have one Captain, one Lieutenant, 
One Ensigne, One Drume, Fowre Serjeants, an Fowre Corporalls, and all the 
Souldjers aforesaid to be armed with good Firelocks; all w* Armes, Drumes 
and Colours are forthwith to be prepared and furnished out of his M“ Stoares; 
the care of all which is recommended to the Duke of Albemarle his Grace, Lord 
Generall of his Ma“ Forces.”! The Colours borne by this regiment were: for the 
Colonel, plain yellow ; the Lieut-Colonel, a red St. George’s Cross with white 
edging upon a yellow ground, and the “ Major’s and the Company’s Colour,” 
which bore a cross similar to that upon the Lieut.-Colonel’s, but with yellow 
sun-rays issuing from the angles upon a white ground. 


Possibly the sun-rays upon th© Company Colours may have had reference 
to the Royal Badge of the “Sun of York,’’? but it is not very probable, since they 
were borne in a similar way upon the Colours of the 2nd Queen’s, and the 4th (King’s 
Own) The Duchess of York and Albany’s Regiment, while the Holland Regiment 
—now the “ Buffs,” had not only the sun-rays on their Company Coldurs, but 
the Sun itself in the centre. At this period and for many years afterwards each 
Company in a Regiment carried a Colour and the Field-Officers each had a Com- 
pany as well as the Captains. 


There have been various surmises as to the reason why Yellow was chosen 
as the colour of the uniforms of the Admiral’s Regiment. One is that the Regi- 
ment was extensively recruited from among the Trained Bands of the City of 
London, which included a “ Yellow Regiment,” and at that time Regiments 
were constantly referred to by the colour of their coats—as “The Blues” are 
to-day. But as there were also Trained Band Regiments clad in Red, Blue, Orange, 
Green and other colours, there does not seem to be very much in the contention. 
Another and a more likely reason is that Yellow was a favourite colour of the 
Duke of York, for he had equipped his Troop of Life Guards with horse furniture 
of that colour, yellow velvet belts and yellow hat-ribbands. Yellow and red, 
by the way, were also the colours of the Royal Stuart livery. 


But it is possible that the real reason may have been the following. In 
Cromwell’s ‘‘New Model”? Army there were two Companies of “ Firelocks ”’ 
attached to the “ Train’’—which comprised both Artillery and Transport. 
These Companies wore—instead of the red which the Protector strongly insisted 
on as the Army colour—a distinctive uniform of ‘‘ Tawney,” in the same way 
that at a later date Riflemen wore green. ‘Tawney ” is rather an indefinite 
colour, but without doubt may be applied to certain shades of yellow. As the 
Maritime Regiment was to consist entirely of “‘ Fire-locks,” the already established 


1 Privy Council Register, C.II., Vol. IV., fol. 264. 
2 ‘* Now is the winter of our discontent made glorious summer by this Sun of York.’’—King Richard III., Act 1, Se.1. 
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distinctive uniform for soldiers of this class would naturally have suggested itself, 
especially as the Cromwellian Red had been adhered to in the Army of the 
Restoration. It is to be noted that no special shade of yellow is anywhere men- 
tioned, and a uniform of a tawney yellow, approximating to some shades of ou’ 
modern “ khaki,’’ would have been quite a serviceable colour. Indeed, as f 
back as 1600, the British contingent who assisted the Dutch at the Battl- 
Nieuport in that year were all clad in yellow coats. 

Although termed “ Land Souldjers”’ in the Order in Council, it is e 
that they were specially raised for service afloat, for in the preamble to th 
it is stated that it was issued “ Upon a Report From the Lords the Co: 
the Affayres of his Ma’ Navy Royall and Admiralty.” Nor is this 
indication, for, though at this period almost all the few regiments th 
constantly embarked for temporary service with the Fleet, none of 
entirely armed with muskets, but, as was then the custom, had a 
proportion of pikemen in their ranks. 

Service afloat was evidently not popular, as in 1673 we find 
Buckingham, as Lord Lieutenant of the West Riding of Yorksh' 
the slowness with which he is able to enlist men for the King’s f 
maliciously disseminated Rumours of the ill-usage of Soldier 
suggests that he should be authorized to take twenty or thirt: 
out of the ““3 companies of foote that are heere. For they - 
them up again with men that are willing to lay idle in towne. 


Their duties in action would be principally to keep up a 
and if pikes were ever required there would doubtless be plenty 
as was the case up till quite a recent date.’ 


Authorities do not seem altogether clear as to the special reasou. 
to the formation of this regiment. Possibly the King, who, as we kno. 
pretty close touch with French affairs, remembered the Vieille-Marine and . 
Vaisseau regiments formed in that country in 1627 and 1635 respectively 
guard the ports and “ form the garrison’ of the ships,” and thought that he coula 
so add a regiment to his small standing Army without incurring the odium which 
any increase in its numbers was sure to give rise to at that epoch. For so strong 
and violent was popular feeling against standing armies at that day in this 
country that it has even affected our military forces up to the present time, 
in that we have our Army, so to speak, on a yearly lease; authority to maintain 
it only being granted to the Government by the Army Annual Act. 


But no such prejudice existed against the Naval Service, and it may well 
be that Charles determined to take advantage of this fact. There may have been 
another reason for its creation, and this was the desire to create a more or less 
permanent corps of officers and men for the Navy. There was no continuous 
service for the seamen of our Navy until half through the 19th century. When 
a ship paid off, her crew were discharged—their term of service was for the 


a 
ac 


1 Hist. MS. Commission, 9th Report. Appendix II., p. 449. 
2 In 1678, in a company of 100 men, the usual proportions were :—in the Army generally, 60 piuskeleors: 30 Pikemen, 


10 Fusiliers—armed with a fireluck lighter than a musket—a ‘‘Fuail,”’ from the Italiap “' focile,’’ a flint. 
3 Fide Note II. 
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distinctive uniform for soldiers of this class would naturally have suggested itself, 
especially as the Cromwellian Red had been adhered to in the Army of the 
Restoration. It is to be noted that no special shade of yellow is anywhere men- 
tioned, and a uniform of a tawney yellow, approximating to some shades of our 
modern “ khaki,’’ would have been quite a serviceable colour. Indeed, as far 
back as 1600, the British contingent who assisted the Dutch at the Battle of 
Nieuport in that year were all clad in yellow coats. 

Although termed “Land Souldjers” in the Order in Council, it is evident 
that they were specially raised for service afloat, for in the preamble to the Order 
it is stated that it was issued “ Upon a Report From the Lords the Comtt® for 
the Affayres of his Ma“ Navy Royall and Admiralty.”” Nor is this the only 
indication, for, though at this period almost all the few regiments then created 
constantly embarked for temporary service with the Fleet, none of them were 
entirely armed with muskets, but, as was then the custom, had a considerable 
proportion of pikemen in their ranks. 

Service afloat was evidently not popular, as in 1673 we find the Duke of 
Buckingham, as Lord Lieutenant of the West Riding of Yorkshire, attributing 
the slowness with which he is able to enlist men for the King’s Service to ** the 
maliciously disseminated Rumours of the ill-usage of Soldiers afloat.’ He 
suggests that he should be authorized to take twenty or thirty men “ a-piece ”’ 
out of the ‘‘3 companies of foote that are heere. For they would quickly fill 
them up again with men that are willing to lay idle in towne.’ 


Their duties in action would be principally to keep up a fire of small arms, 
and if pikes were ever required there would doubtless be plenty to hand on board, 
as was the case up till quite a recent date.” 

Authorities do not seem altogether clear as to the special reasons which led 
to the formation of this regiment. Possibly the King, who, as we know, was in 
pretty close touch with French affairs, remembered the Vieille-Marine and Royal 
Vaisseau regiments formed in that country in 1627 and 1635 respectively to 
guard the ports and “ form the garrison* of the ships,” and thought that he could 
so add a regiment to his small standing Army without incurring the odium which 
any increase in its numbers was sure to give rise to at that epoch. For so strong 
and violent was popular feeling against standing armies at that day in this 
country that it has even affected our military forces up to the present time, 
in that we have our Army, so to speak, on a yearly lease; authority to maintain 
it only being granted to the Government by the Army Annual Act. 


But no such prejudice existed against the Naval Service, and it may well 
be that Charles determined to take advantage of this fact. There may have been 
another reason for its creation, and this was the desire to create a more or less 
permanent corps of officers and men for the Navy. There was no continuous 
service for the seamen of our Navy until half through the 19th century. When 
a ship paid off, her crew were discharged—their term of service was for the 
i 1 Hist. MS. Commiaasion, 9th Report. Appendix IT. 


449. 
2 In 1678, in a company ‘of 100 men, the usual pro ortions were :—in the Army generally, 60 suaketeers, 30 Pikemen, 
10 Fusiliors—armed with a firelock lighter than a muskei—a ‘‘Fusil,’’ from the Italiap ‘' focile."’ a flip 
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Reproduced by permission from ‘’ The History of the Royal Marine Forces,” 1664-1701, by Major L. Edye, R.M.L.I. 
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COLOURS of the LORD HIGH ADMIRAL'S REGIMENT, 1664-89. 


1. The Colonel's Colour. 


2. The Lieutenant-Colonel’s Colour. 
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The Major's and the Companies’ Colours. 


4. Colour of Capt. Charles Middleton's Company 


in the Virginia Expedition of 1676. 


Reproduced by permission from ‘“ The History of the Royal Marine Forces,” 1664-1701, by Major L. Edye, R.M.L | 
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commission only.!. It may have been considered that it would be a good thing for 
the officers to have something to do on shore between paying off one ship and 
commissioning another, and as a number of the officers of the Maritime Regiment, 
such as Sir George Rooke, Captain Digby, and Captain George Churchill, after- 
wards served in command of ships, and even fleets, it seems possible that there 
was some idea of this kind present when it was decided to make this new departure. 
At the same time it 1s only fair to admit that many other officers served afterwards 
in the Army. 

But the question of the supply of naval officers was at this time rather a 
moot point. There were two classes of officers, those who were good and experi- 
enced seamen but not gentlemen (“ Tarpaulins ’’), and those appointed by family 
or royal interest, who were gentlemen, but had no sea experience and knew very 
little about their business. 

This unsatisfactory and anomalous state of things continued for some time, 
and the creation of the Admiral’s regiment may have been one attempt to remedy 
it. King Charles made another in 1676 when he instituted what were generally 
called “ King’s Letter Boys.”’ These were boys of not over 16, who were to be 
of good family, and, entering at that comparatively early age, would have a 
chance of learning their profession properly. 

Apparently this system failed, as we find the Marquis of Halifax, writing in 
1694,” still referring to a popular idea that it was necessary that the officers should 
consist of an admixture of “‘Gentlemen and Tarpaulins.” He gives it as his 
Opinion that naval officers should all be gentlemen,’ but says: ‘‘ The Gentlemen 
shall not be capable of bearing office at Sea, except they be Tarpaulins too ; that 
is to say, except they are so trained up by a continued habit of living at sea, 
that they may have a right to be admitted Free Denizens of Wapping.” There 
is little doubt that he was right in his ideas, but what more than anything else 
militated against any system in the least approaching perfection was the scan- 
dalous custom of those times which permitted a man—or even an infant for 
that matter—to hold commissions in two or often more branches of the public 
forces at the same time. It was impossible for him to perform more than a single 
duty, but he drew pay for all. To quote one example only. In 1678, John Chur- 
chill—afterwards Duke of Marlborough—was commanding a brigade in Holland. 
He had joined the Admiral’s regiment with the rank of Captain in 1672, and 
was now a Lieut.-Colonel in it, while his brother Charles, serving in a line regi- 
ment, and his brothers George and Jasper, who were officers in the Navy, all 
bore marine commissions also. 

The new regiment was first quartered at Southampton, except 250 men who 
were at once embarked. It is probable that these had served before, if not in the 
regular forces perhaps in the trained bands of the City of London, and so knew 
something of their duties as soldiers. It would hardly have been worth while 
embarking absolutely raw recruits. As a matter of fact, it is supposed that the 
regiment was very largely recruited from the London trained bands, and 


1 Vide Note ITf. 
“A Rough Draft of a New Model at Sea,’’ 1694. 
3 \ .naval officer who iy not a gentleinan is not a good officer.”--Lord Nelson. 
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it is considered to be due to this fact that the present corps of Royal Marines 
enjoys the privilege’ of marching through the City of London with bayonets 
fixed, colours flying, and drums beating. This privilege is shared with the 
3rd Battalion Grenadier Guards, the East Kent Regiment (the Buffs), and the 
Royal London Militia, all of which were originally recruited from the same 
source. This privilege since 1915 has been extended to the Ist and 2nd 
Battalions of the Grenadiers, but the companies now forming the 3rd Battalion 
are considered especially to represent those which fought afloat in the Dutch 
War—and to this day “ Rule Britannia” is played before “The King” at Tattoo, 
in commemoration of its Marine Service. Major Donkin relates? that in 1746, as a 
“detachment of Marines was beating along Cheapside, one of the magistrates 
came up to the officer requiring him to cease the drum, as no soldiers were 
allowed to interrupt the civil repose. The Captain commanding said: “‘ We 
are Marines.’ ‘Oh, Sir,’ replied the Alderman, ‘I beg pardon; I did not know 
it. Pray continue your route as you please.’’’ The descent of the corps from 
the trained bands is also commemorated by the universal nickname “ Jolly” for 
@ Marine. “Tame Jolly’”’ was an old cant name for the citizen soldiers,’ and, 
according to Admiral Smythe,* “ Royal Jolly’? was a time-honoured phrase 
for a Marine in contradistinction to the “Tame Jollies”’ or Militiamen. 

The Admiral’s regiment did not long continue at Southampton, as it was 
split up and distributed by companies not only among the principal seaport 
towns, but even in such inland places as Huntingdon, Norwich, Taunton, Wells, 
Salisbury, Windsor, and Tunbridge Wells, not to mention several others. Whether 
they were so located for recruiting purposes or to preserve the peace, or for what 
other reason, does not appear. Possibly it was to facilitate billeting, as there 
were no barracks in those days—certainly it could not have been with any view 
to the rapid mobilization of the Fleet. An anecdote in which one of these detach- 
ments was concerned has come down to us. Its commanding officer was George 
Rooke—afterwards better known as Admiral Sir George Rooke, and it was 
stationed on the coast of Essex—possibly at Tilbury. The company lost s0 many 
men from ague that the minister of the place refused to continue burying 
them unless paid his usual fee. Rooke did not discuss the question with the 
reverend gentleman, “ but the next that died he ordered him to be conveyed to 
the minister’s house and laid upon the table in his great hall; this greatly 
embarassed the poor clergyman, who, in the fulness of his heart, sent the Captain 
word that if he would cause the dead man to be taken away he would nevermore 
dispute it with him, but would readily bury him and his whole company for 
nothing.’ 

The Admiral’s regiment bore its part in all the fierce naval engagements with 
the Dutch that took place between 1664 and 1680, battles in which we more 
nearly met our match at sea than has ever been the case before or since ; but as 


1 Another roason has been suggested for the privilege, i.e., that it originated from Warrants fssved by Charlies II. to the 
Marines and other regitnents who share it, authorizing them to raise recruits ‘‘ by beat of drum” within the precincts of the 
City of London. 

2 “Military Collections and Remarks,” New York, 1777. 

3 Grosse’s Dictionary of Wit and Slang. 


4 The Sailor's Word Book. 
5 ** Naval Chronicle.” 
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LANDGUARD FORT (N THE 17th CENTURY. 


From ‘‘ The History of Landguard Fort.’ 
By kind permission of the Author, 
Lieut.-Col, J. H. Leslie, R.A. 
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in all accounts of such operations the movements of the squadrons and ships 
have to be related rather than the doings of the individuals forming their crews, 
no special deeds of its various detachments have come down to us. 

We have, however, an account of the repulse of the Dutch attack on Land- 
guard Fort, near Harwich, which was commanded by Captain Darrell, of the 
Admiral’s regiment. This was in 1667, when Admiral De Ruyter, having with- 
drawn from the Medway, appeared off the Suffolk coast. 

An attack on Harwich had been looked for for some time, and besides the 
Suffolk trained bands and some detachments of cavalry which were encamped 
in the neighbourhood, the town and Landguard Fort, commanding the entrance 
to the harbour, had been garrisoned by six companies of the Admiral’s regiment. 
In Harwich itself were the four companies commanded by Colonel Legge, Sir 
Chichester Wrey, Sir Charles Lyttelton, and Captain Edward Roscarrock, while 
the fort was occupied by Captain Darrell and Captain Cartwright with their 
companies. 

The entrance to the harbour was to be blocked by “ seven colliers and a ship 
of 20 guns, all disguised as Men-of-War, with Jack, Ensign and pendant,” which 
were moored between Landguard Fort and Harwich, “ with holes cut, ready to 
be sunk in case of the enemy’s approach.” 


On July 2nd the Dutch Fleet appeared off Landguard, and its ships took up 
their positions to bombard it from all sides at once. Some of them were placed 
exactly to windward, so that the smoke of their guns swept along the beach and 
so covered the landing of their troops from the sight of the Marines in the fort. 
Captain Silas Taylor—the Keeper of the King’s store at Harwich—saw the whole 
attack from the Dovercourt Cliffs, and the next day despatched the following 
account of it to Whitehall :— 


“It was judged that the eight Dutch ships who sent such clouds of smoke 
upon the Fort out of the Rolling Grounds’ were merely for that purpose. That 
they landed about Flistow’ Cliffs above 2,000 men, I have reason to believe from 
my own guess. The Suffolk forces came to them in inclosures (viz., close order) 
about 4 of the clock, or 5. They spared about 400 or 500, relieved from the Main 
Body (that stood near the place they landed, with a strong body of pikes, which 
I plainly saw), to assault the forces above the hill, and with them 2 or 3 drakes,° 
with which they maintained the lanes and hedges; so that the Earl of Suffolk 
got his ground of them in a manner but by inches, because his horse were excluded 
from the service. 


‘“* In the mean, a party of 300 or 400 or more, ran along the beach, in the 
smoke that the ships from the Rolling Ground had made up to Landguard Fort, 
with scaling ladders painted,‘ of about 20 feet long or more, hand granadoes, etc. 
They came briskly up, with their cutlasses drawn upon their arms, and their 
muskets, and came up close to the Fort, whose reception to them, when discovered, 
was as brisk. This assault, with a continued playing of small shot, lasted about 


1 te tt a the sea just south of Landguard Point. 
e., Felixs 

3 Small Posen “fring shot of about 3 lbs. weight. 

4 (?) “ Planted,’ 
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half an hour, and they were repulsed. They had got under the sand banks, which 
our Galliot hoy and the Lennoz' and the Truelove® played upon from the 
water, and waited their motion, and they discerned them at this assault about 5 
of the clock in the afternoon, dragging off their dead. About an hour after they 
tried again, but were presently discouraged, and in great disorder ran away, 
leaving some of their ladders, their hand grenadoes, and a case of very handsome 
pistols, and as the ships saw them within the fort in the Salt Road, they 
bestowed upon them a bullet welcome. 


“About 9 of the clock all was silent, and they, drawn to their body about 
Filstow Cliff (their boats being on ground, which caused them to stand their 
ground the longer), and being pressed on by the Ear! of Suffolk had as much to 
do to keep themselves from disorder, especially could the horse but have come at 
them at that began (sic) in the woods above the cliff, about 11 of the clock at 
night, and lasted till about 2 in the morning ; at what time, the water floating 
their boats, they got off to their ships, who about 6 this morning, were all under 
sail, and now out of sight, by reason they are shut from us by Filstow Cliff, being 
in Ouseley Bay ; but yet, now and then, I think I hear some of their guns.” 


Writing again the day following, Captain Silas Taylor adds :— 


“I have only this to add to Tuesday’s account: that Captain Darrell, 
Governor of the Fort of Landguard, was wounded by a musket shot in the shoulder, 
but not dangerously. That towards the evening, there was sent over a strong 
party of several hundreds of men hence to the other side of the water, under the 
command of Major Legg* who were very welcome to the Earl of Suffolk, but the 
enemy were drawn off before they could come to them. Several boats laden with 
dead men were seen by several to put off from the shore.” 


The London Gazette of July 1st-4th that year gives the following account of 
the attack on Landguard :— 


“At daybreak on the following day (July 2nd) they weighed, and having 
proceeded to the northward for some time, tacked and again stood to the south, 
passing the Ness towards Harwich at about 7 a.m. 


“About 1 o'clock their Fleet, consisting of 47 sail with their Attenders, stood 
within half cannon shot of the shore towards Filstow Cliffe, but out of reach of 
Landguard Fort, leaving 5 of their number at the Sledway ; and then, manning 
out their boats, landed about 3,000 men at the cliff with a great stand of pikes. 
Near 2,000 of them marched up and made two assaults upon Landguard Fort, 
where they were stoutly entertained, and after three quarters of an hour’s dispute 
in the first assault, and about a quarter of an hour’s only in the second, they were 
forced to retire in such haste, that they left their ladders all behind them, scarcely 
being able to carry off their dead which is judged to be about 150 at the least. 
In this day’s service we lost only 3 or 4 men, and as many hurt, with Captain 
Darrell, who has received a wound in the shoulder.’’5 


1 A privateer commanded by Captain Thomas Holmes. 

2 A sixth-rate 16-gun frigate, with a crew of 75 mon. Commanded by Captain Langley. 
3 Of the Adtmiral’s regiment. 

5 Vide Note IV 


SCALING LADDER. CAPTURED FROM THE DUTCH BY MAJOR DARREL. 


From ‘The History of Landguard Fort.” 


y kind permission of the Author, 


Lieut.-Col. J. H. Leslie, R.A. 
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One of these ladders was—in 1900—in the possession of Mr. Darrell-Blount, 
of Calehill, Kent, and bore the following inscription :— 

‘This Scaling Ladder forms part of a trophy of Major Darrell, who, during 
the Second Dutch War of the time of Charles II., a.p. 1667, in a Sally from 
Landguard Fort, drove off the Dutch under Admiral De Ruyter.” 

Though, as we have already said, we cannot expect to find much information 
about the special doings of the regiment in the naval battles with the Dutch, 
yet here and there we pick up a crumb which witnesses that they fully “ pulled 
their pound.” For instance, Captain Silas Taylor, writing of the Battle of Solebay 
in 1672 says: “ Those marines of whom I soe oft have wrote to you behaved them- 
selves stoutly.”' The regiment lost no less than four of its captains in this action, 
besides three subalterns. 

Sir Charles Lyttleton, at that time Colonel-in-Command, writes as follows: 
“The Duke lost 4 of his Capts in ye battle, I meane of his Regiment ; and has 
put in theyre places Mr. Bagot, Lady Falmths brother, my b" George, Vaughan’s 
L*‘, old Cornwall of y° House of Commons, and Mr. Churchill that was ensigne 
to ye King’s Company. Poore Thom. Bromley was in ye ‘Rll James.’ His 
ensign was soe, but wth swimming at least an hower and more, at last was taken 
up and is well ; only his head a little burnt and his mouth hurt ; his name Wilson.’”? 


In March, 1672, some time prior to the Sole Bay Fight, the Duke of Monmouth 
had gone over to France in command of a regiment formed from detachments 
from the Guards and other battalions to serve against the Dutch with the French 
Army. In November another composite regiment under Sir Bevil Skelton, a 
Captain in the lst Foot Guards—now the Grenadiers—was formed and crossed 
over to Calais at the end of December. One of the Companies of this battalion 
was drawn from the Admiral’s Regiment and its Captain was John Churchill 
—afterwards the famous Duke of Marlborough—who, as we have seen, had just 
been promoted from Ensign in the King’s Company of the 1st Guards, to command 
& company in this Regiment. 

The newly-formed battalion was disappointed at not seeing service at the 
Siege of Maestricht, the only man belonging to it who was allowed to join the 
Army there being Churchill, his special permission being due, it is supposed, 
to the friendship of the Duke of Monmouth. We may note in passing that it 
was at Maestricht that his personal bravery brought him to the notice of the 
French Monarch and placed his foot on the first rung of the ladder of fame. 


Skelton’s regiment, with its Marine Company, eventually got as far as 
Hardewyck on the southern shore of the Zuyder Zee where it formed the extreme 
right of the French line. Here the advance was halted until an expected landing 
in force of British troops at Camperdown. But an indecisive naval engagement 
off the Texel upset the whole plan of campaign, the British Expeditionary force 
returned to England and peace with Holland was signed early in 1674. 

Skelton’s was officially recalled, but a very considerable portion of the regi- 
ment, including apparently, all or most of the Marine Company, remained in the 


1 S.P. Dom. Ca. II., B.310. . 
2 Hatton Correspondence. Vol. I., p.p. 89-92. Vide also Note V. 
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French service. In fact, towards the end of 1674 there seem to have been 550 
men of the Duke of York’s regiment over in France. 

As for Churchill, having been promoted to command the new English regiment 
formed from the remains of “ Skelton’s,” we find him sometimes in England 
commanding a Company of Marines and at others exercising his new French 
command. He doubtless drew pay for both appointments. 

His report to the Duke of Monmouth on the Battle of Entzheim, near Stras- 
burg, is worth reproduction as it is the first account of aland engagement in 
which any number of Marines participated, for though not mentioned by name, 
there were, as we have seen, a large number of them in “ Churchill’s regiment.” 

“The 4th of this month,” he writes, “‘ Monsr. de Turenne proffered battaile 
to the enemies Army, but they would not advance out of their post to fighting, 
although they were much stronger than wee, so that wee were forced to attaque 
them as well as wee could. The enemy had a village in their reare and a wood 
in their front, soe that Monsr. Turenne made eight battalions of us and the 
dragoons to march into the wood and poush untill wee came to the head of it, 
where they had a battery of five pieces of canon, which wee beat them from and 
tooke the canon and afterwards poushed their foot above a 100 yards from the 
wood’s side, so that there was roome for squadrons of horse to draw up with 
us, which being done wee advanced towards and beat them out of that post, which 
was a very good ditch, which being done Monsr. de Vanbrun one of our Lt. gralls 
commanded us to guard that and advance no forwarder, soe that wee advanced 
all the day after no forwarder. The one half of our foot was soe posted that they 
did not fight at all; yr Grace’s battalion was on this attaque, and both those of 
Hamilton’s and mine soe that wee have lost a great many officers, Hamilton, his 
brother and several other of his regiment wounded. In ye battalion Capts. 
Cassells and Lee were killed, Capts. Kirke and Linloe wounded, two Lieuts. 
killed and two wounded. I had Capts: Dillon killed, Capts. Pigott and Tute 
wounded, Lieuts. Watts, Howard, Tucker and Field killed. I had with mee but 
22 officers, of which I have given yr Grace an account of 11 I durss not 
brag much of our victory, but it is for certain that they left the field as soone as 
wee. Wee have three of their canon and several of their colours, and some 
prisoners.” 

News arriving in the autumn of 1676 that disturbances had broken out in 
the Colony of Virginia on account of the imposition of taxes which the colonists 
regarded as unjust, a provisional battalion, a thousand strong, drawn from the 
Guards, the Admiral’s, and the Holland regiments, was formed and placed under 
the command of Captain Herbert Jeffreys, of the Ist Foot Guards, who was 
given the rank of Lieut-Colonel. The Marines contributed a company, or rather 
the nucleus of one, which was to be raised to full strength by special recruiting. 
Captain Charles Middleton went in command. Two subalterns accompanied 
him, and the company was provided with a Colour, which is described as follows: 
“The field white waved with lemon equally mixt with ye Red Crosse quite through 
with J.D.Y. in cypher in gold.’”? 


1 H.O. Dum. Entry Book, Vol. CLXIII., fol. 229. 
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After a stay of nearly two years in Virginia, during which time it was engaged 
in no active service, the battalion was recalled. Some men seem to have remained 
as colonists, and twenty men of the Admiral’s regiment remained another year, 
possibly as nucleus of a local military force. 

It would appear that the Admiral’s regiment, or Duke’s regiment as it was 
by this time generally called, was one of the first regiments to have a Grenadier 
company. Grenades had been in use for something like a century, and in 1652 
a demand was made for a supply of these missiles to the Navy at a cost of 2s. 6d. 
each. But it was not till 1670 that a regular Grenadier company was formed in 
the French Army.' In April, 1678, orders were given to form eighty men of the 
Duke’s regiment, who had just returned from Virginia, into a Grenadier company. 
Evelyn, in his Memoirs, gives the following description of the first appearance 
of this new class of troops :— 

‘Returned with my Lord (Lord Chamberlaine) by Hounslow Heath where 
we saw the new-rais’d army encamp’d, design’d against France, in pretence at 
least, but which gave umbrage to Parliament. 

‘* His Ma” and a world of company were in the field, and the whole army in 
battalia, a very glorious sight. Now were brought into service a new sort of 
soldiers call’d Granadiers, who were dextrous in flinging hand granados, every 
one having a pouch full; they had furr’d caps with coped crownes like Janizaries, 
which made them look very fierce, and some had long hoods hanging down behind? 
as we picture fools. Their clothing being likewise pyebald, yellow and red.” 
The last sentence might certainly be taken as indicating that these “‘ Granadiers ”’ 
belonged to the Duke’s regiment, since yellow and red were the especial colours 
of their uniform. 

Early in the year it had been decided to send over an expedition to Holland 
to assist the Dutch against the French. In fact, the review at Hounslow was a 
direct consequence of this decision, since the Army had been raised from a very 
low figure to something like 20,000 men, half of whom were encamped at that 
place. The Maritime Regiment was raised to two battalions, in addition, pre- 
sumably, to the detachments serving afloat. One of these was known as “‘The 
Duke of York’s,” and the other as “Sir Charles Lyttleton’s.”” By the end of Feb- 
ruary, nine companies of these Marines had arrived at Ostend, and seven more 
were under orders to follow them. The situation in May is described by Sir 
Charles Lyttleton, who was in command of the British forces at Bruges. He 
writes :-— 

‘“‘T have been about ten days landed in this country, and here the day after, 
where we have alarms all day long with the French troops, that appear in sight 
of the town, the French King lying with a mighty army, they say 60,000, and 1 
believe it little less, within 6 or 7 leagues between this and Gaunt (Ghent). We 
are at present 28 companies, and expect 3,000 more this week, and there are 12 


But it would almost seem as if the Cromwellian Army had anticipated these French Grenadiers. For, on 10th 
December, 1659, Lord Wariston writes to his brother, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh. | ‘* The City is much calmed since at 
their desire the Grenadiers are removed.’’—Hist.: MS. Commission, Papers of F. W. Leyburne Popham, Esq.,, p. 132. 

2 The Janisarios do not appear to have worn furred caps, but they wore a cap called a Zarcola, with a long strip of felt. 
hanging down from the back as a protection against sword-cuts. Tradition asserts that this was emblematic of the sleeve of 
Hudji-Bektash a Moslem saint, who, when about to die, tore it off, and placing it on the head of a soldier: prophesied that ite 
wearers should become the chief protectors of the Sultans. 
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companies of the Guards at Ostend, under my Lord Howard’s command. The 
forces here are under mine, and I believe will continue so while they stay here, 
because I am the oldest Colonel, and a general officer can’t come here to be com- 
manded by the Governor. We are in a mighty mist with our business here ; this 
place is not to be defended nor worth it.” 

Both Marine battalions went to F landers, where they had been augmented 
by the arrival of a Grenadier Company apiece. The Duke of York’s was at 
Louvain, Sir Charles Lyttleton’s very possibly with him at Bruges. Neither seem 
to have seen active service, for the French: apparently had thought it politic to 
leave the British alone, so that when on the 14th August, the Prince of Orange 
suddenly attacked and defeated their Army blockading Mons, the campaign 
fizzled out altogether and the troops returned to England in the course of the 
winter. 

Tangier at this period belonged to the English Crown, being a wedding giit 
to Charles IJ. on his marriage with Catherine of Braganza. In 1680 the British 
garrison was hard pressed by the Moors. Four of the outlying redoubts had been 
taken, and the Governor, Sir Palmes Fairbourne, was only too glad to obtain a 
four months’ truce. On news of this reaching England, it was determined to send 
out reinforcements at once, and, as in the case of the Virginia Expedition, a 
provisional battalion was formed by drawing companies from various regiments. 


The Duke’s Marines, of course, supplied one which was provided with a 
special Colour at a cost of fifteen guineas and sixpence, and which is supposed to 
have been somewhat like that carried in Virginia, but was adorned with no less 
than eighteen cyphers instead of one. 

It seems probable that the regiment was further represented by the Marines 
from the Fleet up “ the Streights,” which co-operated in the fighting and landed 
a naval brigade under the command of Admiral Herbert, which without doubt 
must have included Marines as well as seamen.! The brigade, on landing, had been 
exercised “‘ by an expert old Souldier, Captain Barclay,”? who was appointed 
Major to it—received a rousing address from the Admiral and acquitted itself 
with such determination and bravery “that even ‘the noble Admiral this age 
not producing a finer’ was constrained in the first fight to rebuke Captain 
Barclay ‘for suffering too forward and furious advancement, lest thereby they 
might fall in the enemy’s ambushments.’ Captain Barclay replied that ‘he 
could lead them on, but the furies could not brjng them off.’ ’’® 


The provisional (or King’s) battalion landed on July 2nd, and included “a 
hundred and twenty of the Duke’s regiment, under the command of a modest 
young gentleman, Captain Fawtry,’’* but it was not till September 20th that a 
general attack was made upon the lines of the Moorish beseigers, resulting in the 
capture and destruction of the most advanced of them. Fighting went on from 
day to day till October 26th, when the whole available British force moved out 
to attack the immensely superior army of the Moors which outnumbered it by 


ke In some accounts they aro spoken of as ‘‘scamen,’’ in others as ‘‘ Marines,”’ and others ‘* seamen and marines.” 
2 ‘‘Tangers Rescue,’’ p. 

3 ** Tangers Rescue,’ Pp. 8, ‘and Edye’s Hist. R.M. 

4 ** Taugers Rescue.’ 
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12,000 men. In spite of this disparity the British, aided by the guns of the Fleet, 
completely defeated the enemy, inflicting upon them a loss of 2,000 men. The 
Moors now judged it advisable to ask for a truce, and while the preliminaries of 
peace were being discussed, Captain Fawtry was handed over to them as a 
hostage. 

It was at this time customary to call regiments by the names of their com- 
manding officers, a practice which is somewhat a thorn in the side of historians. 
In accordance with this custom, when on the Duke of York becoming King 
James II., in 1685, his Marine regiment was handed over to Prince George, 
Hereditary Prince of Denmark, it became known by his name. In the following 
year, possibly because the Prince’s taste in “ fancy waistcoats ”’ did not coincide 
with that of his predecessor in command, the men of the Marine regiment were 
clad in red coats, with yellow facings, dark grey breeches, and white stockings. 
When the Prince of Orange was advancing on London he sent orders to the regi- 
ment to go out of the way to Huntingdon, which direction was apparently com- 
pled with. Early in the next year it was disbanded.’ Some of its N.c.o.s and 
men were sent over to Holland and incorporated in the Coldstream Guards, then 
serving in that country, while its Colonel, Prince George of Denmark, was given 
the command of the Holland regiment (Buffs), which, according to custom, was 
known by his name during his term of command. 

But the Marines had proved themselves too valuable not to be replaced, and 
in 1690 orders were issucd for the formation of two large regiments of fifteen 
companies each The commands were given to the 
Earls of Torrington and Pembroke, and, as was the case in the regiment whose 
place they took, they were to be “all fuziliers without pikes.” It does not seem 
quite clear what unitorm these regiments actually wore,’ but it was intended in 
the first place that “their clothes are to be blew lined with white, and to have 
Grenadeers’ caps.”* The first important engagement in which these new Marines 
took part was the battle with the French off Beachy Head in June, 1690, in which 
they must have suffered severely if the following return of losses to arms and 
equigment in a single company (that commanded by Captain Mitchell) is any 
criterion. This detachment, or the bulk of it, was on board the Anne. It 
lost :-— 
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The siege of Cork saw both regimencs again in action. The fighting began 
on September 21st, when the Fleet, entering Queenstown Harbour, was fired on 


1 Vide Note VI. King James’ Irish Marines. 

2 Vide Note VAI. 

3 °° Rd. White, Serzt., a tall lusty fat man in a red coat with Pewter Buttons. John Fleming, Seret. in a Red 
Coat with blue L oops. In notices published later of deserters from Marines. From a similar notice we tind that in 1694 the 
2nd Marines wore *' Red tined with Green and Green W sega aad *—Edye's Hist. RK. Marines. 

4 Luttrel—* Relation of State Aflairs,’’ Vol. II., 

§ Vide Note VIII. 
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by an eight-gun battery near the entrance, which, after being subjected to a few 
broadsides, was captured by three boatloads of “Stout fellows who, by thick 
firing, obliged the enemy to quit their guns.”’ | 


{t is more than probable, from their selection for boat service and their evident 
facility in the use of their weapons, that these “stout tellows’”’ were Marines. 
Wednesday, the 24th, saw the disembarkation of the Naval Brigade before Cork, 
which consisted of 600 seamen and Marines, with as many carpenters and 
gunners as could be spared from the fleet to assist in the construction of the siege 
works. 

Whether the two Marine regiments specially detailed for the expedition were 
landed separately with the rest of the Army, or whether they were represented 
by detachments in the naval brigade does not seem to be anywhere stated, but it 
is related that both seamen and Marines distinguished themselves on this occa- 
sion by the readiness and cheerfulness with which they hauled along the heavy 
guns for the breaching batteries in the face of the opposition from the rebel 
Irish. 

A Lieutenant Townsend, who, it seems extremely probable, was an officer 
belonging to the Ist Marines, and four of his men, performed excellent service 
as marksmen from the top of a tall round tower in the churchyard of the Cathedral 
of St. Finne Barre, which overlooked Fort Elizabeth, the most important of the 
defences of the city. He himself is said to have picked off Colonel O’Neil, the 
commandant of the fort, as he was directing his guns. 


About this time there was a great deal of discussion as to the proper position 
and duties of the two Marine regiments. It was thought by many people that 
they should serve as “nurseries for the fleet,” so that ‘the King may draw one 
hundred and fifty able seamen yearly out of each Regim* to encrease the stock 
of that useful people.”! The writer of this suggestion goes on to say: “ It may 
be added to what has been said of the usefullness of the said Regim‘ that the whole 
body of seamen on board the Fleet, being a loose collection of undisciplined 
people,? and (as experience shews) sufficiently inclined to mutiny, the Marine 
Regim* will be a powerful check to their disorders, and will be able to prevent 
the dangerous consequences that may thence result to their Ma” service.” 


The writer, from this and his further remarks, evidently had some idea that 
from the Marine regiments there might gradually be recruited a corps of con- 
tinuous service seamen, by the selection of the most suitable men for the purpose 
who, “‘ when the Grand Fleet shall be laid up,” would always be instantly avail- 
able to fit out and mobilize the extra ships required upon an emergency. It was 
by no means a bad idea if it could have been worked, but it did not turn out a 
success, in spite of the determination of the Admiralty to turn as many Marines 
into seamen as they could. For instance, George Segar, a Marine of the Royal 
Katherine, was tried, in 1695, for stealing one of her boats. The decision of the 
Court was—“ It not appearing to this Court that the said George Segar ran away 
with the said boat, and that he was not legally ‘listed pursuant to a late Act of 


1 S.P. Dom. King Wilham’s Chest. B. 8. (September to December, 16v). 
2 Vide Note IX. 
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Parliament for Listing Soldiers, this Court does aquit the said George Segar 
and appoint him to serve on board the Archangel, before the mast.” 

The Marines, however, both at that time and for a century later, were often 
the only men to hand to commence the fitting and rigging of ships brought forward 
for service,’ their seamen having to be collected and enlisted for the commission, 
which of course took more or less time. The Admiralty probably had some idea 
of this kind as regards their officers also, for such large numbers of them were 
embarked in some of our men-of-war between this and the end of the century 
that it is evident that they must have had some special work other than military 
to do on board.* This is borne out by the fact that so many of them were naval 
officers in command of ships at some period of their service. The writer above 
quoted proposed further “that the said Regimts may have the arms, and be 
formed to the exercise of Granadiers, which seems the most proper and agreeable 
to their constitution ; for it is apparent that hand-Granades would be of admir- 
able effect on many occasions at Sea, and it is visible how useful they would be, 
as to other purposes, so particularly against the approaches of the Horse in the 
countrey of an Enemy.” 

In September, 1692, detachments were drawn out of the two Marine regi- 
ments to go with Colonel Faringdon’s regiment to Jamaica, and in November, 
Colonels Lillington and Norcutts were also sent to that island with 100 Marines. 
At the same time 500 were sent to Admiral Russell, presumably for duty afloat. 

On February 14th, 1694, the following order was issued to the officers com- 
manding the Marine regiments: “ You are also Req‘ to cause your men to be fre- 
quently Exercised at the Great Guns for the better {mstructing them in that 
matter.’’® 

After a service of eight years the two Marine regiments, then commanded by 
the Marquis of Caermarthen and Sir Clowdisley Shovell, underwent a con- 
siderable transformation. By an order of July 18th, 1698, the two, which must 
have been considerably reduced in numbers, were combined into one and placed 
under the command of Colonel Thomas Brudenall, and at the same time the three 
infantry regiments commanded by Colonels Edward Dutton Colt, William Sey- 
mour, and Henry Mordaunt, were turned into Marine regiments and placed upon 
the naval establishment. These four regiments had each of them a strength of 
754 officers, N.c.o.s and men, so that the whole tour of them together were barely 
stronger than one of the original regiments whose place they took. 

Like the previous Marine regiments, the new establishment was made the 
subject of various attacks by the pamphleteers of the day, and the transference 
of three of them from the line gave one of their most virulent assailants the 
pretext for alleging that “‘ Their Land Methods have mightily interfered with the 
Navy Rules, and introduced pernicious Notions into the Fleet Officers, such as 
Misratings, false musters, and other Abuses which the Sea-Officers formerly were 
ignorant of.’ Had all of them entered the Service since the year 1668, when 

2 Vide Note Xi 


3 Admiral Fairfax’s Order Book, 1694-1706. This is the first recorded connection of the Marines with naval gunnery. 
Luttrel, however, records the raising of twenty-five Bomwbardeers and fifty Gunuers for service on board the Bomb Versels in 
1694. 
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that monarch who “ never said a foolish thing but never did a wise one,” remarked 
to the Duke of York: “ If ever you intend to man the fleete without being cheated 
by the Captains and Pursers, you may go to bed and resolve never to have 
it manned.””! 

As a maiter of fact the naval and military officers of those times were no 
better or worse than each other or than other people in their station of life. It 
requires but a short study of contemporary literature to sce that most of them had 
their price, and all were “on the make ’’—generally dishonestly. However this 
may have been, the attacks on the Marine regiments, instigated most likely by 
the idea that if replaced by scamen the standing forces of the Crown would be so 
many the weaker, appear to have been temporarily effective, for at the close of 
the century it was decided to disband them. This was accordingly done, though 
considerable difficulty seems to have been expcrienced by the Admiralty in 
raising enough money to pay them off, so much in arrears had their pay been 
allowed to get. 


A MATCHLOCK AND A FIRELOCK OR FUSIL (17th Century). 


From The British Nary Book. By Col. C. Friern. By permission of Messrs. Blackie & Son. 


NOTES. 
Note I.—THE ARMAMENT OF THE MARITIME REGIMENT OF FOOT. 


Although the Order in Council of 28th October, 1664, expressly laid down that the 1200 men of the 
Regiment were all to be armed with ‘‘ good Firelocks,’’ ¢.e., ‘‘ Flintlocks,”” as opposed to ‘ Match-locks,” 
there seem to have been great difficulties in carrying out these instructions in their entirety—probably 
owing to the fact that the ‘‘Fire-lock’’ was a comparatively now and expensive weapon which had, in 
those days, to be entirely manufactured by hand. But, as pointed out by Colonel Walton, in his ‘‘ History 
of the British Standing Army,” it was without doubt the full intention of the Government that the Marine 
Regiments should be armed with Fire-locks, although from time to time deficiencies in their supply had to be made 


1 Pepys’ Diary, March 18th, 1668. 
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up by the issue of muskets and even pikes, weapons that were fast becoming obsolete. The reason for this decision 
is obvious, and was the same that led to the establishment of a Regiment of Fusiliers, or ‘‘ Fire-locks,’’ as escort 
to the Artillery, viz.: the danger of smouldering matches in the neighbourhood of powder for the big guns whether 
ashore or afloat. This intention is again and again apparent in every order for the raising of new Marine forma- 
tions or for the transfer of Regiments from the Line, to the Marines. It is curious, therefore, to find that the 
‘‘Admiral’s Battalion’? should be exercising with pikes at a review as late as 1684. Possibly all the available 
‘* fire-locks ’’? were in the hands of those Marines who were actually serving afloat at the time, or again, there is a 
bare possibility that the writer who describes the review may have meant that ‘‘ The Colestream, my Lord Dum- 
barton’s and the Admiral’s Battalions successively exercised ’’ the first with the Pike, the second with the Sword, 
and the third with the Musket. 


NotgE IJ.—FRENCH MARINE REGIMENTS. 


The quotation is from M. Loir’s‘‘ La Marine Francaise.” There were five regiments of Marines raised in 
France between 1627 and 1719. The following table, taken from ‘‘A List of the Forces of the Sovereigns of 
Europe,”’ published by J. Millan, in 1761, gives a few particulars of these corps :— 


Raised. Strength. Uniform. Facings. 


6th ~- «| ‘* La Marine,’’ 1627 oe we we we eS | 4 Battalions White Blue 
26th oe «| *f Roval V nisseaux ie 1635 . ek, SRR. eke Ret oS a A RS ra White ed 
3rd ~. ee)“ Roval Marine,” 1669. .e ee) heel | 1 «Battalion White Red 
44th fax . “es Le Regiment Amiral—(V ermandots), 1609 1 5 White Red 


119th .. ..| ‘Swiss Marines, 1719 fin Se eae Cad 


Switzerland—a perfectly Iand-locked country—seems a curious place from which to recruit ‘‘ Sea-soldiers.”’ 


According to ‘‘L’ Etat Militaire de France,” published in Paris in 1767, the facings, numeration, and date of 
raising of these Regiments is a little different. 


The facings of ‘‘ La Marine” are here said to have been “‘ Black Velvet,” of the ‘‘ Royal Vaisseaux,” ‘‘ Blue,” of 


the “ Royal Marine” and “ Vermandois,” “Green.” The lace of the “Royal Marine” was Silver and of the other 
three Regiments, Gold. 


On December 24th, 1669, Robert Montagu wrote to Lord Arlington from Paris that ‘‘ They are as forward 
in raising troops here as they be (in) Holland. There is an order for raising 2 Regts. of Foot, the Regiments d’Anjou 
and Vermandois, both of 3,000 men apiece, besides a Company of 150 Chevaux Legers of M. d’Anjou, chosen out 
of the best of the old horse of other regiments, and a Company of 300 men, 200 whereof are to be gentlemen of quality, 
and 100 soldiers of fortune, that are to be called the Admtral’s Guard, which are always to be upon the Admiral or Vice- 
Admiral, and out of these the King intends always to choose his Sea-Officers. 


“** Besides there is to be 3 Regiments of 3,000 men apiece, all seamen ; 2 of the regiments the King will allow 
to serve in merchantmen, and 3,000 are always to be ready at home for his own service, and they shall relieve one 


another; one year they serve the King, and the other they have the liberty to serve in merchantmen, but all are 
listed as the King’s soldiers.’”? 


The “* Vermandois ”’ was absorbed in the Army, 1671. Other Marine regiments came into being in 1685, which 
were known as ‘‘ Compagnies franches de la Marine ’’ (1690)—"‘ Regiments pour le service des colonies d’ Amerique’ 
(1772)—“* Corps Royal d’Infanterie de Marine’ (1774). During the Napoleonic period there was a Marine Artillery 
Corps and also the ‘‘ Marins de la Garde,’’ who took a distinguished part in the campaigns in Germany and the 
retreat from Moscow. But these men were actually seamen put into a military uniform and drilled as soldiers. 
At the Restoration the ‘* Corps Royal d'Infanterie de Marine’ was re-instituted. In 1831, they became the “‘ Regt- 
ments de Marine,’ and in 1838 the present “‘ Corps d’Infanterie de Marine’’ was established. This has grown to 
considerable proportions and does not now embark for sea service, but has become a Colonial Army. 


1 Hist. MS. Com. (Duke vf Buccleuch’s MS.), Vol. I., p. 456. 
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Nore III.—A areata FOR A MARINE CORPS SUBMITTED TO CHARLES II. BY SIR BERNARD 
GASGOINE. 


The following extract from a letter written to Charles II. by 8ir Bernard Gascoigne is of interest. Sir Bernard 
was an Italian by birth andeducation, though a member of an ancient British family. He was a professional soldier, 
who had served under the Duke of Tuscany and had also distinguished himself in the Civil War in England. The 
letter is undated, but from a reference to the Dutch at Chatham must have been written subsequent to 1667. 
This is curious, since it almost seems to suggest a corps closely resembling the Admiral’s regiment already in 
existence. Its officers took their own companies to sea with them, and often took command of ships as naval 
officers :— 

‘‘And because from the faithfulness of the seamen in time of rebellion can depend a very great bencfit, being 
well affected, or a great ruine by being mutinous or of a contrary faction (as in the late rebellion experience did 
demonstrate to us), I judg a thing of a vast importance to raise some foote companics, under the name of Companies 
of the Sea (as they have done in France under the name of the Regiment de Marina), for the use of the sea, each 
company consisting in 150 soldiers, all mariners by profession, or at least young fellows, fitt to make a seaman, 
all unmarried if possible will be, which being kept in a constant pay are to be instructed in managing musketts 
and pikes. 

“*To every one of these Companies is to be chosen for a Captain, one valiant faithfull sea commander fit. to 
command a Man-of-Warr, the same company one Lieutenant is to be chosen, a good foot officer, and likewise some 
sergeants for the same company, that have served in the foot, that this Lieutenant and Sergeants shall 
exercise the company when they are at leisure, in the management of the armes, and the good effect of all this will 
be that, whensoever His Majesty will send out a Man-of-Warr, the command of the same is to be given to one of 
these Captaines of the Marina, which having in his ship his owne company and his owne officers, whatsoever more 
pressed or voluntary marriners are upon the same, having 150 marriners of his owne faithful] to him he is sure to 
be able to hinder any rebellion, that the other marriners could raise, and be sure master at alle times of his owne 
ship, in case of civill warrs, and what I speake of one Man-of-Warr, I speake of all the others. 

‘‘And in my judgment I thinke it necessary at present to raise 20 such Companies of 150 marriners each one, 
which will amount to 3,000 in all, and that the same companies are to be commanded by the best, loyall and brav 
sea-captaines of the kingdome. 

‘*‘ And to give a demonstration, that these twenty companies of seamen will very little or nothing encrease 
His Majesty’s charges of the Navy, which he is att present obliged to doe, J say :— 

‘That very seldome or never happens, that for divers occasions his Majesty has not twenty Men-of-Warr at 
sea, upon which he employing the twenty Captaines and the twenty Companies will by experience find, that the 
expence will amount to the same or to very little more than that the Navy att this present cost to his Majesty ; and 
from the establishment of these twenty Companies, His Majesty must haue this important benefit, videlicet, to 
be certaine in case of tumult or rebellion that all the shipps of Warr that are at sea are truely and faithfully att 
his service, because being armed with honest loyall marriners and faithfull captaines, is not to be feared any 
rebellion amongst them, whatsoever the rest of the kingdome was in armes. 

‘‘The command of these twenty Companies are not to be given by favour or by money given to anybody, but 
to such Captaines, that by their personall valour and affection towards the present government doe deserve it, 
neither to be sold from one to one another, as they doe in the infantry, but to be given gratis by His Majesty on 
election.” —Hist. MS. Commission, 15th Report, Appendix, Part II. 

Notre IV.—LETTER FROM CAPTAIN DARELL. 

The following is a letter from Captain Darell to his ‘‘honoured Friend, Joseph Williamson, Fsqre., 

Secretary to the Right Honble. my Lord Arlington,”’ written as soon as he was able to use his wounded arm :— 


‘* Srr,—If I had my arme as much at libertie as I could wish you should not have prevented me with your 
letter by which you have very much obliged me. I shall studie on all occasions to deserve so great a favour. I 
hope you will excuse me for my giving vou so early an intelligence as those of Harwich who were spectators. J 
shall not trouble you at present with reitterating unto you the passages that happened here being. IJ have acquainted 
my Lord Arlington with it. I shall be very careful in giving you notice of anything that shall happen in these parts, 
with this assurance (although by another hand for which I hope you will excuse me), that of all those that make 
profession of being your servant, none shall he with greater truth than myselfe. 

‘‘Sir, Your most humble servant, ‘‘ NaTHL. DARFLI.,.”’ 
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Note V.—BATTLE OF SOLE BAY. 

Oaptain Carleton, in his Memoirs, states that he was present at this action on board the London, and 
relates the following dreadful story: ‘‘I must not omit one very remarkable occurrence which happened in this 
ship (the Kathersne).' There was a gentleman aboard her, a volunteer, of a very fine estate, generally 
known by the name of Hodge Vaughan. This person received, in the beginning of the fight, a considerable 
wound, which the great confusion during the battle would not give them leave to inquire into, so he was 
carried out of the way, and disposed of in the hold. They had some hogs aboard, which the sailor, under whose 
care they were, neglected to feed ; these hogs, hungry as they were, found out and fell upon the wounded person, 
and, between dead and alive, eat him up to his very skull, which, after the fight was over, and the ship retaken as 
before, was all that could be found of him.”’ 

It seems more than possible that the victim of this dreadful affair was Captain Roger Vaughan, of the Admiral’s 
regiment. This officer may well have been a man of “‘a very fine estate,”’ as he had been Governor of Chepstow 
Castle, and at the time of his death was a gentleman of His Royal Highness’s Bedchamber. Captain Carleton does 
not say his name was Hodge, but that is what he was generally known by—it may well have been a nick- 
name.? Although Captain Vaughan’s Company was distributed in detachments in the Antelope, Triumph, 
and Ruby, he himself was killed on board the Katherine, as Major Darell, his brother officer, writes on May, 
28th, ‘‘ Roger Vaughan lies dead on board the Katherine.”’ 


Notre VI.—KING JAMES II.’s IRISH MARINES AND THEIR FRENCH REPRESENTATIVES OF TO-DAY. 

It is not generally known that King James II., after King William and the Duke of Marlborough had brought 
their campaign 1m Ireland to a victorious conclusion, raised—among other troops—a regiment of Marines, which, 
strange to say, is to-day represented by the 88th Regiment of the French line. From the remnant of his Irish troops 
which had followed him into exile in France, he, with the assistance of the French Government, formed a little army 
consisting of four cavalry, eight infantry regiments, a Royal Bodyguard, and three ‘‘ Free Companies.’”’ The first 
infantry regiment was ‘‘The Royal Regiment of Foot Guards ’’; the second, ‘‘ The Queen’s Regiment of Foot 
Guards’; while third on the list came ‘“‘ The Marines,’’? commanded by Henry Fitz-James, Duke of Albemarle, 
generally referred to as ‘‘ The Lord Grand Prior.”” The ‘‘ Marines ’’’ were, apparently, Marines in name only, since 
King James had no ships upon which to embark them, and they were generally known as the Regiment of ‘‘Albe- 
marle.’’ The Lieut.-Colonel was Nicholas Fitz-Gerald ; the Major, Edmond O’Madden. There were 12 Captains, 
24 Lieutenants, 24 Sub-Lieutenants, 14 Ensigns, and the regiment was 1,200 strong. It was divided into two 
battalions, each consisting of six companies of 100 men. The other infantry regiments were of equal strength, and 
the whole force was reviewed by King James at Vannes in 1692, and subsequently by Louis XIV. of France at 
Brest. It is rather curious that, though the Irish troops had worn grey in the Irish campaign, they now insisted in 
being clad in red, the distinctive British colour. The regimental organization as settled by King James did not fit . 
in with the French system, and it was eventually decided that each battalion should consist of sixteen companies 
of fifty men apiece, with three officers, eight N.C.O.s, one trumpeter, and one drummer. Thus the battalion con- 
tained forty-eight commissioned and 128 non-commissioned officers and thirty-two musicians, who were required 
to be shoemakers and tailors as well as forming the regimental band. 

The ‘‘ Marines,” or ‘“‘Albemarle’s,’”’ fought with great distinction—as did the rest of the Irish Brigade—in 
France, Spain, Savoy, and Piedmont, till they had suffered such severe losses that in 1698 it became necessary to 
reduce the establishment and reorganize the whole force. The cavalry formed a single regiment only. The infantry, 
which, including an earlier Irish Brigade in the French service, amounted to twenty-six strong battalions, was 
reduced to eight regiments of 700 men each. In the new organization there was only one Guard regiment, which 
now stood fourth on the list, the ‘‘ Marines ”’ becoming the fifth regiment, and being still known as ‘‘ Albemarle’s.”’ 
After the death of the Duke of Albemarle, in 1702, it was known successively as ‘‘ Fitzgerald’s ’’ and ‘‘ O’Donnell’s.”’ 
In the same year the Brigade lost one of its regiments, ‘‘ Burke’s ’’—originally ‘‘ The Regiment of Athlone,”’ which 
was allowed to join the Spanish Army. In 1715 the “‘ Marines’ were incorporated with the Lee and Clare regi- 
ments and lost their special identity, the combined regiment being generally known as ‘‘Clare’s,”? and which 

1 The Katherine was the only ship lost by the English, but her crew rose against their captors, regained possession 


of her, and brought hor back to the British Fleet. 
2 ‘**‘ Hodge, Yokel. Pet form of Roger.’’—Etymological Dictionary of Modern English. 
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achieved a splendid record. Sixty years later, in 1775, ‘* Clare’s’’? was again combined with ‘‘ Berwick’s,” and the 
name disappeared. ‘ Berwick’s,” in 1791, had two battalions, the Ist being quartered at Besangon, the 2nd in St. 
Domingo. The regiment was now in reality more French than Irish, and at this time was the 13th of the Line. At 
the present day it is the 88th Reziment, though it still bears the sub-title of “‘ Le Regiment de Berwick.” Upon its 
Colours it bears the names of the Battles of Sediman, 1798; Austerlitz, 1805; Wagram, 1809; and La Moskowa, 
1812. It particularly distinguished itself at Wagram, where it stormed the Austrian entrenchments at the point 
of the bayonet and completely routed their defenders. The Colours of the old ‘‘ Berwick ’’ regiment were green 
with the St. George’s Cross with a white edge, and a narrow red St. Andrew’s cross below it—probably the Saltire 
of the Fitzgeralds, which appears in our Union Jack. In the centre was a golden harp with a crown on cither arm 
of the cross. Other crowns appeared on each corner of the flag which bore the motto: ‘ In hoe signo vinces.”” 


Notre VII.—PRINCE RUPERT’S MARINE REGIMENT. 

On September 12th, 1672, it was announced that a ‘‘ Marine Reyiment,’’ of which Prince Rupert was 
to be Colonel, was to be raised for service in the fleet. Commissions as Captains were issued to the following 
gentlemen: Richard Le Neve, Sir Roger Strickland, John Berry, Thomas Chamberlaine, Sir William Jennings» 
Sir William Reeves, Jolin Narborough, and Napthali Ball, and, as Captain-Lieutenant, to James Story. As 
beyond this no trace of the reziment. exists, it is probable that this was another attempt to create a corps of naval 
officers, for everyone of them served afloat, and most commanded ships. One, Sir Roger Strickland, became a most 
distinguished Admiral. Story, Strickland, and Reeves were specially mentioned by Prince Rupert for their conduct 
in the battie with the Dutch on May 28th, Sir William Reeves ‘* brought up a Fireship, and layd himself to Leeward 
of Trump, and if the Captain of the Fireship had done his duty, Trump had certainly burnt.” 


Notre VIII.—THE DRUMS AND FIFES. 


Drummers are a very old military institution. ‘Six Drumes"’ were issued for the use of the “‘Admiral‘s 
Regiment’ on its formation in 1664. A MS. written about this period, or probably a few years later, by one Ralph 
Smith, lavs down that “All Captains must have drommes and ffifes and men to use the same, who should 
be faithful, secrette, and engenioua, of able performance to use their instruments and office, and of sundrie 
languages, for often they bee sent to parley and to summon the enemy’s fforts or townes, or divers other 
messages, Which, of necessitie, requireth languages.” The fifers, it may be noted, were formerly called * whiMers.” 
The following warrant indicates that the Marine regiments at the end of the 17th Centurv had a rudimentary 
band: “1693-4, March 22nd. Warrant, under the hand and seal of John Mawgridge, Esqre., His Majesty’s 
Drum Major Generall, ‘‘To presse or cause to be impressed from time to time such numbers of Drums, Fifes, and 
Hoboyes as shall be necessary tor His Majesty's service either by sea or land, whereby Captain William Prince, of 
their Majestios’ first Mareen Regiment, commanded by the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Danby (afterwards the Marquis 
of Caermarthon), is apoointed tho lawfull deputy of the aforesaid Drum Major Generall, ‘to impress two Drums 
and two ELoithoys (sic) for the service of his company in the aforesaid regiment’; the said Captain being, however, 
expressly forbilden by the warrant ‘to impress the listed Drums to the Trained Bands. as by a special order from 
His Majestic one Drum is allowed to each Company thereof this time of Warr.’ "—From Historical MS. Commission, 
10th Report, Appendix, Part IV., p. 333. 


Note IX.—DISCIPLINE AFLOAT IN 1665. 


* Of discipline, there was probably none. for Mr. Hosier, writing from Gravesend, says, referring to the Loyall 
Ktherta: “DT doster td the boatswain to eall up the men (but he was sitting in his Cabbin and giving out pinte 
glasses of strony waters to the men, as I understood, for 12d. each), and he informed mee that hee could not find 
his men, there being such a dhruneg of men. Ithen went to one of the Sergts and desired him to comnd his owne 
company of Soldrs tou muster, which accordingly hee did.’’—Edye’s “ History of the Royal Marines.” 


Note X.--VALUE OF MARINES TO THE FLEET. 


Sir Wilham Coventry, writing from the Royal Charles, dated April 13th, 1665, says: ‘* The old soldiers 
weh have been allotted to the fleet have done wonderful good service toward the manning them, the Com- 
manders being desirous to change those whoe goe under the name of Seamen for these Soldicrs but of the new 
Ravsed men they are allafraid.’ And azain ‘ Three merchant. ships have come in poorly manned, but the old 
soldiers supply the defect of men; from the new raised ones the commanders pray to be delivered’’’—Idye's 
‘** History of the Royal Marines.” 


’ 


Note XI.—CCMPLEMENTS OF MARINE OFFICERS EMBARKED IN 1695. 


Elizabeth, 2 Captains, 3 Lieutenants; Royal Katherine, 1 Major, 2 Captains, 3 Lieutenants ; London. 
2 Captains, 5 Lieutenants; Vanguard, 2 Captains, 1 Captain-Lieutenant, 3 Lieutenants; Royal Wiliam, 2 
Captains, 2 Lieutenants. Other ships in much the same proportion. 
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Nore XII.—17TrH CENTURY MARINE UNIFORMS. 
(Vide Coloured Plates facing pages 14 and 24). 


There is but the most fragmentary information available as to British Military Uniform prior to the year 1742. 
All the sealed patterns of Army clothing which were deposited in the official storehouse in Tooley Street were 
destroyed by fire about 1750, and a second collection which was kept in the Tower of London met with the same 
fate in 184]. All 17th and early 18th Century uniforms must therefore be deduced and drawn from old prints and 
pictures in which details are difficult to decipher and from general] description and portraits. As many of the latter 
portray the sitter in a suit of full armour at a period when it was quite out of date, they are not of much use in the 
way of affording details of the military uniform of the day. 


The following authorities have been consulted in the preparation of these two plates. Colonel Clifford 
Walton’s drawings, intended to illustrate his ‘“‘ History of the British Standing Army.” Major L. Edye’s “ History 
of the Royal Marine Forces."" Malet’s ‘‘ Travaux de Mars ” (1671 and 1684). St. Remy’s ‘‘ Memoires d'Artillerie ” 
(1697). Hollar’s Tangier Sketches (1669), and Vandermeulen’s series of pictures of the Campaigns of Louis XIV. 
The latter may almost be regarded as official representations of the French uniform of that epoch, since they were 
painted expressly for the French Monarch. France was then, without doubt, the leading military nation, and so 
set the fashion in military costume, and it is to be observed that in Vandermeulen’s pictures, no officer, unless 
inounted, is represented as wearing a cuirass. Meyrick, too, in his ‘‘ Inquiry into Ancient Arms and Armour,” 
states that at this time the large Gorget, or Corselet, as it was often termed, was fast superseding any other armour 
in the case of officers. Even as late as 15th June, 1761, we find the word “ corselet ’’ used for ‘“‘ gorget’”” in the 
Orders for the Chatham Division of Marines. 


The full-skirted coat with a cuirass over it which is shewn in most modern representations of the uniform of the 
officer in the days of the later Stuart Kings, is therefore most probably incorrect ; the cuirass having gone out of 
fashion, and the full skirts not coming in—except perhaps for the cavalry—till the days of Queen Anne. Its 
advent necessitated the fastening of the sash round the waist. Before this it seems only to have been worn in this 
position when mounted. 

The richly embroidered baldric, secured at the shoulder by a bunch or knot of ribbands, was a feature of the 
military costume of the period. There was probably no regulation pattern but each officer provided himself with 
a baldric that suited both his taste and his pocket. That there was considerable latitude allowed in an officer’s 
dress even as late as 1684 is evident from Nathan Brooks’ ‘‘ General and Compleat List Military,’’ published in 
that year, since in it we find that the officers of the Ist Foot Guards then wore :—‘‘ Coats of cloth of gold, or 
crimson velvet embroidered or laced with gold or silver, but most of them in fine scarlet cloth buttoned down the 
breast, and over the facing of the sleeve with silver plate.” 


The Partisan—or Pertuisan—was apparently carried by officers of Fusileers up to the time they adopted a 
light fusil, for in 1707 we find an order in ‘‘ Marlborough’s Despatches,” directing that the officers of the Royal 
Scots Fusileers ‘‘ must conform themselves to other regiments, and use pertuisans as those of the regiment of Welsh 
Fusileers.”” As for other regiments, one partisan and two halberds were supplied to each company in 1672, pre- 
sumably for the use of the Captain, Lieutenant and Ensign, while in 1695, Captains were ordered to carry pikes, 
Lieutenants, partisans, and Ensigns, half-pikes. The gloves worn by the officer in the first of the two coloured 

lates are what was known as gants a crispin. The gauntlet, as well as the rest of the glove, was of very soft 
flexible leather so that they could be worn either inside or outside the sleeves. 


The Private to whom the officer is speaking is standing in what was then the correct position of ‘‘Attention ”’ 
—with the feet well apart, musket at arm’s length to the right, and—though this is not apparent in the picture— 
his left hand upon his hip. 

The uniform of the Grenadier is surmised from Evelyn’s description quoted on page 23, and various drawings 
and descriptions of grenadier costume of the period. The lace would probably have been that of the Duke of York's 
livery, but in the absence of any information as to its pattern and colour, it has been left white. His grenade pouch 
and equipment are from ‘‘ Memoires d’Artillerie.” There is little to be said in reference to the plate facing page 24. 
The dress of officer and men follows the usual representations of the uniform of the time. As regards the blue and 
white grenadier dress, which, according to Luttrell, was to have been the uniform of the Marine regiments of Lords 
Torrington and Pembroke, it is a curious anticipation of the Naval blue and white decided upon in 1748, but the 
blue colour was probably due to the fact that King William III seems to have had some idea, upon his first arrival 
in England, of putting a good many regiments into blue rather than red. Several issues of blue clothing could be 
quoted. The monogram upon the cap is, of course, ‘‘W ” and ‘ M "—* William and Mary.” 


The water-colour sketches made by Hollar at Tangiers, in 1669, which are referred to above are interesting as 
contemporary representations of what may be regarded as the tropical uniform of the time, but of little use in 
throwing light on what was worn in England. The officers in these sketches—as far as can be made out from the 
smallness of the figures—are wearing loose light grey coats open, but prevented from flying apart by an inside 
crimson cord with small tassels tied at the waist. No sashes are worn, the cuffs—at the elbow—are formed of a 
double row of loops of ribband, either light blue, yellow or pink. The last colour may represent red. The baldrics 
and shoulder knots are of the same colours in each case. The cravat, which is wide and full, is fastened at the 
throat by a small bow of crimson riband. The hats are flat, and light grey, like the coats. A few soldiers in the 


background are shewn in red. 


— 
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GIBBRATAR IN 1684. 
From a Sketch made in that year by ‘‘ His My“ Chief Engeneer 8* Martin Beckman.”’ 


(In the British Museum), 
CHAPTER III. 


THE TAKING OF GIBRALTAR, 1704. 


‘‘The fortress rock—defence of Calpe‘s strait, 
The central hold of commerce and the gate 
Of rich Levant, ’twas their proud boast to gain 
And keep against united France and Spain.” 
Fr. ‘An Epitome of the Royal Naval Service’ (1841). 


[ag Pe HEN, on the 10th October, 1827, a new stand of 
pa Colours was presented to the Woolwich Division! of 
the Royal Marines, by H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence 
(afterwards King William IV.), His Royal Highness 
made the following reference to the taking and 
| defence of Gibraltar :— 

‘With reference to this capture, it had been said 
that other troops had the honour to co-operate with 
the Royal Marines, but his situation enabled him to 
know from the despatches of Sir George Rooke and 
others, that no soldiers but Marines were engaged in 
this capture, and none but Marines were employed by the Prince of Hesse in 
the glorious defence made in the same year.” 

His Royal Highness was, as a matter of fact, rather too complimentary, for 
without wishing to belittle in any way the part played by the Marines in this 
memorable capture and defence, it is only fair to point out that while “no 
soldiers but Marines were engaged in its capture,” yet while they manfully played 
the part assigned to them, the actual assault was made by the seamen of the 


1 Established 1805. Abolished 1869. 
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Royal Navy under Captains Whittaker, Hicks and Jumper. Nor was it quite 
the case that “‘no soldiers but Marines” took part in the strenuous defence 
against the French and Spaniards which followed so close upon the capture of 
Gibraltar, for a battalion of the Guards as well as two other Regiments, some 
Dutch and Portuguese troops were thrown into the place as reinforcements some 
time before the siege was raised.! The Marines, nevertheless, without doubt 
deserved all the “kudos” they received, for as an old work, published very 
shortly afterwards put it, “ Encouraged by the example of the Prince of Hesse, 
who spent his days in the works and the greatest part of every night in the covered 
way, the garrison did more than could humanly be expected and the British 
Marines gained an immortal honour.’’? It is for this defence rather than for the 
capture of the Rock that the Royal Marine Corps was granted the privilege of 
wearing the word “ Gibraltar”’ on colours, head.dresses and accoutrements. 


We have seen in the previous chapter that the four Marine Regiments raised 
in 1698 were disbanded after a very short existence. But on Ist June, 1702, 
upon the declaration of war with France and Spain, Queen Anne ordered the 
formation of “Six Regiments of Marines, and six other Regiments for Sea-Ser- 
vice.” What the distinction between these two kinds of Regiments for Naval 
duties was does not quite appear. Luttrell, writing in 1704, says, “ Five regiments 
of 1,000 men each, additional forces to be raised to serve on board the Fleet ; not 
as Marines, but as land forces to make descents or otherwise as occasion requires.”’ 
This probably was much the status of these “ Regiments for Sea-Service.”” The 
six marine regiments and their successive Colonels were :— 


Col. Thos. Saunderson’s, now 30th Regiment (1st Batt": Kast Lancashire). 
Col. Geo. Villiers’s, now 3lst Regiment (lst Batt™ East Surreys). 

Col. Ed. Fox’s, now 32nd Regiment (Ist Batt™ Duke of Cornwall’s L.I. 
Col. Harry Mordaunt’s, disbanded in 1713. 

Col. Henry Holt’s, disbanded in 1713. 

Col. Viscount Shannon’s, disbanded in 1713. 


The other six Regiments for “Sea-service’”’ are now the 6th, 19th, 20th, 
34th, 35th and 36th Regiments. The 4th Regiment, the “ Queen’s,” commanded 
by Colonel Seymour, were also made Marines in 1703, and reverted to the Line 
in 1711.* Colonel Seymour, by the way, had been appointed as Superintendent 
of the Marine Regiments, although they still remained under the jurisdiction of 
Prince George of Denmark, Lord High Admiral. The uniform of the Marine 
Regiments is said to have been “ high-crowned leather caps, covered with cloth 
of the same colour as the facings of the regiment, and ornamented with devices, 


1 Vide Note I. 

2 Triumphs of Her Majesty's Arms, 1707. 

3 Prince Georgo of Denmark wrote to the Queen on 11th March, 1703, that—‘"’ Several inconveniences having occurred in 
manning the Fleet by reason of those regiments not being complete and under the same command as the rest of the men 
employed there, I propose to the Queen that the said regiments be put entirely and immediately under my particular care, 
the better to carry on the public service, and that Colonel Seymour's regiment. be made one of them instead of that under 
Colonel Harry Mordaunt now at the (Channel) Islands.’*°—S.P.Dom. Naval, 7-27. In reply a Royal Letter dated St. James, 
23rd March, 1703 —‘' The six Marine Regiments being designed only for service at sea be henceforth under the sole A of 
the Lord High Admiral. As Colonel Mordaunt’s Regiment, which is now in Jersey and Guernsey, is one of the six, it shall 
cease to be reckoned as one of them, and the regiment commanded by Brigadier William Seymour shall be substituted for 1t 
aa eran six. Mordaunt’s Regiment shall be reckoned as a land regiment for the fulure."—S.P. Dom. Entry Book 170, 
pp. - ; 
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the same as the caps worn by the grenadiers ; scarlet frock-coat ; buff waist-belt ; 
black pouch carried in front, with bayonet belt attached ; buff gaiters.' 


From advertisements of deserters in the press of the period, we gather a 
few more particulars of the uniform of some of these regiments. From this source 
we learn that Villiers’ Regiment had yellow facings and linings to their red coats, 
while Fox’s wore red faced and lined with light green with white loopings (Ser- 
geants, silver lace), and pewter buttons. Colonel Holt’s Regiment wore ‘‘ Red 
lin’d with grey, grey wastcoat and breeches.” Their stockings were grey also, 
and the waistcoats of the Grenadier Company were adorned with loops of a mix- 
ture of red, black and white. Brass buttons were worn in this regiment. 


We have no information as to the devices on their caps, but it may be con- 
fidently assumed that, following the fashion of the time, they exhibited the crest 
and possibly the arms and motto of their Colonel, with the addition perhaps of 
“A Granade and Gun the granadires signe.’”” 

A very large number of the officers who had belonged to the four disbanded 
regiments were given commissions in the newly raised ones, and it is most pro- 
bable that a considerable proportion of their rank and file was recruited from the 
same source. 

The events which led to the War of Succession in Spain are matters of general 
history. It will be sufficient to mention that there were two claimants to the 
Spanish throne. England had expoused the cause of the Archduke Charles of 
Austria, while France supported the “man in possession,” Philip the Vth. 


It was to further the claims of the Archduke Charles that a combined 
English and Dutch Naval and Military Expedition, under Admiral Rooke and 
the Duke of Ormond, left England early in July, 1702, and commenced operations 
by an attack on Cadiz. It was anything but a successful attempt, and the troops 
were re-embarked. By chance, just at this juncture, news was received that 
there was a large fleet of Spanish Treasure ships lying in Vigo Bay, escorted by 
both French and Spanish men-of-war.?® 

Admiral Rooke, after consultation with his Dutch ally, Admiral Callemberg, 
and the Duke of Ormond, at once made sail for Vigo, and after battling with 
contrary winds for five days, arrived off that port on the 11th October, in very 
thick and hazy weather, which enabled the combined fleets to get close up to 
the entrance of an inner harbour without discovery by the enemy, who, having 
stretched a heavy boom of spars and chains across it, felt quite secure. Batteries 
defended each end of the boom, which was about three yards in circumference, 
and it was further covered by the fire of two seventy-gun ships. On one side 
of the entrance, too, was the strong fort of Redondella mounting 40 guns, while 
there were over 10,000 troops in the neighbourhood. 
aame aa worn in 1742, of whiok platos exit in the British Museum. Fide aleo Note tte, ene Comerally aasumed to be 


2 Quotation from ‘‘ The Remembrance,’’ a contemporary poem by John Scot, a private in Lord Portmore’s Regiment. 

in the Scots Brigade in Flanders. 
3 In the original orders for this Expedition, Gibraltar was given as the second objective, should the attempt on the first 
fail. But on the 20th July, it was countermanded in the following words :—‘' But considering that the season of the year is 
so far advanced you are not to proceed with our Fleet as far as Gibraltar, although your former instructions directed you 


to do so. 
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In order to assist the attack of the fleet upon the boom, the Duke of Ormond 
effected a landing on a sandy beach about six miles distant. 

The first to land were the Grenadier Companies, both English and Dutch, 
which were led by Lord Shannon, Colonel of one of the Marine Regiments, in 
person. With him were Lieutenant Colonel Pierce of the Coldstreams and a Dutch 
Major. The First Brigade, composed of a Guards Battalion, Churchill’s (3rd), 
Columbine’s (6th) and Fox’s Marines, followed under the command of the Duke 
of Ormond. 

The Second Brigade commanded by Lord Portmore, was made up of the 
regiments of Bellasis (2nd), Seymour (4th), three companies of the Fusileers 
(7th)—to whom were attached five companies of Villiers’ Marines—and Lord 
Shannon’s Marine Regiment. 

Fox’s and Shannon’s Marines were each 658 strong—Villiers’ and the Fusileers 
together mustered 600 men.! There was also a Dutch contingent under Baron 
Spar. 

The landing party had a rough march over the mountainous country which 
lay between it and the harbour, and as soon as it began to descend towards its 
objective, found itself faced by 8,000 Spanish infantry. Nothing daunted, Lord 
Shannon led on his Grenadiers at the charge, and ably seconded by Colonel Pierce, 
of the Coldstreams, rounded them up and hustled them off the line of march, 
while “‘ Churchill’s”’ extending to the left opened fire driving the discomfited 
Spaniards right into the lower batteries of Redondella. The fort itself, though 
bravely defended by 300 French seamen, soon fell before the assault of the British, 
and as soon as the Union Jack fluttered out on its ramparts, the cheers of the 
stormers were echoed back from the fleet, which immediately advanced on the 
boom. It was broken by Vice-Admiral Hopson in the Torbay, with a mighty 
crash, the rest of the English and Dutch ships followed, and after a short but very 
sharp conflict, those ships of the enemy which were not sunk by the fire of the 
Allies, were fired or scuttled by their crews who made off to the shore. A con- 
siderable amount of plunder in the shape of specie was taken in the galleons, 
more than there would have been had the Spaniards been less dilatory in sending 
it away after their arrival about a fortnight or three weeks previously. Still it 
is probable that a good deal had been got away before the fight, while part went 
to the bottom in the ships which were sunk. Messrs. Wynne, Houblon & Co. 
wrote to the Admiralty, 28th November, 1702, asking that their invention and 
patent “The Sea-Crab Engine’? should be employed to search for and weigh 
up the sunken treasure at Vigo. Indeed as recently as 1909 a company was formed 
with the idea of recovering some of this sunken treasure. 

It was not till another year had elapsed that a fresh expedition was fitted 
out for Spain, when on 5th January, 1704, a fleet in which were embarked between 
five and six thousand Marines and soldiers, sailed from Spithead to Lisbon. In 
command again went Admiral Sir George Rooke,? whose connection with the 

1 *‘A Compleat History of Kuro year 1702.’ Cannon gives the numbors of Marines present as ‘‘ Shannon's ”’ 


for the 
and ‘* Fox’s’’ 834 officers apd men each : ** Villiers,’’ 520, adding that the latter regiment did not land. There is not 80 much 
discrepancy between the figures as might at first appear since ‘‘ The Compleat History " does not apparently include officeis, 
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Admiral’s regiment has already been mentioned. We may further note that 
on entering the Navy, he had served as a Volunteer till 1672, when he was 
made 2nd Lieutenant of the London, and in November of the following 
year, captain of the Holmes. In 1674 he got a commission in the Admiral’s 
Regiment—as Ensign. This will serve to shew the extraordinary mixture of 
Naval and Military Rank that then obtained, as at that time he was a full 
Captain in the Navy. His second in command, Admiral Byng, supplies 
another curious example. This officer, shortly after he joined the Navy, got 
& commission in Trelawney’s Regiment, and later on another in the Horse- 
Guards Blue, though he never served at all with the latter, but continued 
to carry out his duties as a Naval officer. The military part of the expedi- 
tion was under the command of the Prince of Hesse-d’Armstadt, an officer who 
had served with great distinction in the Low Countries and in Ireland. 

The opcrations that immediately preceded the attack on Gibraltar are told 
in @ somewhat interesting way in the Journal of the Rev. Thomas Pocock, Chap- 
lain of the Ranelagh. The Fleet at the beginning of July required wood and 
water,’ and anchoring on the 7th off Fungerole, orders were issued for parties to 
be landed for procuring what was necessary. Strict injunctions were issued against 
straggling, no one was to be armed except the Marines on guard, who were 
directed to fire at anyone attempting to stray from the watering place. The 
Chaplain continues :—‘‘ We landed 900 Marines, English and Dutch, and then 
sent the boats for water in Malaga Bay, about 4 mile S.W. of the town. The 
Spaniards fired very briskly at first, but the Marines soon got possession of a mill 
that commanded the watering place, and made them retire to the hills. We were 
alarmed in the night, but the Dutch guard obliged the enemy to retreat.” 

July 8.—Major Lawrence and Lt.-Colonel Burr’? invited me ashore this 
morning. We landed 900 Dutch and English Marines to relieve the others. Col. 
Burr and I rode upon mules to visit all the out-guards. We drove in about 50 
sailors that were stealing onions, and four grenadiers that were among them we 
kept for our guard ; and the Spaniards coming down upon us, we ordered one of 
them to fire and so retreated. 

I rode before the main guard that was led by Major Lawrence and Col. Burr. 
We marched about two miles, and then wheeled about, the quarter guards being 
ordered by Col. Fox, we went to the mill, where we were handsomely enter- 
tained by Admiral Byng. About 7, several squadrons of horse appeared, and our 
men were detached in several parties to attack them. There was a small skirmish 
and we had only the Prince of Hesse’s captain taken and stript and wounded in 
several places ; but he was re-taken and dressed in the field. We set fire to a large 
mill, wherein was near 10,000 bushel of corn, and then beat a retreat. I went 


1 Vide Noto IV. 
2 Generally spelt ‘* Bor,” 2nd in command of Fox’s Marines. This officer, who plaved a very distinguished part at 


Gibraltar and in the subsequent operations of the war, was the son of Jan Bor and Margaret Byse. He was born 12th October, 
1665, and attained the rank of Major in Fox’s Marines, P2th February, 1702, succeeding to the command of the regiment Sth 
September, 1704. On 5th June, 1706, he was appointed Quarter-Master Goneral to Lord Rivers, who commanded the Expedi- 
tionary Foree destined for a descent on the Freneh Coast, at (he mouth of the River Charente. He was promoted to Major 
General Ist January, 1700-10. lis death in Ireland on 8th July, 1723, was a sad and tracie atfair. Ou his return home he 
had brought with him a Spanish bloodhound. On this fatal occasion he had made a wager that the dog knew him so well that 
he could reeognise him as his friend and inaster, however disguised. On putting it to the test the animal instantly attacked 
him and killed him before the bystanders could interfere. To am indebted for theso particulars to the late Major-Gereral J. 


Bor, C.B., C.M.G., of the Royal Marine Artillory, a descondant of the Gibraltar warrior. 
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with the Lord Nugent, Lord Dursley, Lord Hamilton and Colonel Fox, and several 
sea captains ; but the enemy’s horse advancing towards us, we took to our heels. 
I went to Col. Burr and marched in the rear with him. Oar men were alarmed 
very often in the night ; but the Spaniards at too great a distance to do us any 
mischief. 

Admiral Dilkes was a-fishing in a little river with a net, but about 90 Spaniards 
coming down upon him obliged him to retire very hastily; he had not above 7 
men with him, and narrowly escaped. I came off with Capt. Cowe,' Mr. Masters 
and the Captain of the Garland (Mr. Hobart), who treated us in his ship. 


July 9.— This morning Sir George Rooke sent orders to burn the houses and 
mills, and in the evening all the boats came off, and the Marines, they were covered 
by some small ships, who fired upon the enemy that came down in great numbers. 
In all this time we had but 2 seamen killed in an onion garden, and 4 French soldiers 
deserted out of Col. Luttrell’s? regiment. We heeled and scrubbed ship, so had 
no Divine Service. Nine seamen were whipt by every Flagship for disobeying 
the Admiral’s orders. 


July 17.—This morning Sir George Rooke called a Council of War, the result 
of which was to attack Gibraltar by sea and land. Our Admiral was commanded 
upon one, and the Prince of Hesse upon the other service. This morning a signal 
was made for the lieutenants of our division, they were ordered to send the Marine 
officers on board the Boyne, to consult with Col. Fox about this expedition. 
The weather continues exceeding hot, and the sea is covered with a thin, slimy, 
matter, as is usual afcer a long calm. We have been sometimes near the Barbary 
shore but could discover nothing but an ancient castle at a great distance. 


July 21.—At 12 this day Ceuta Point bears N.W. by W.4W., distant 10 
leagues. In the afternoon we come to an anchor in 10 fathoms water. The Old 
Mole (at Gibraltar) bears S.E. by E., distant 1 mile. About 5 a shot from the 
town struck the head of our mainmast ; about an hour after or less, another shot 
beat a tub of water to pieces, that was in the main top. About 7° all the Marines 
land in the N.W. part of the Bay. Some of our small frigates fired upon a party 
of horse that came down to prevent our landing and made them retreat in great 
precipitation. The Marines encamped to the northward of the town, and took 
possession of three mills under the command of the Prince of Hesse. 


July 22.—QOur army burnt some houses in the vinyards. A ship that lay in 
the Old Mole played upon our soldiers, but did them no harm. Sir George Rooke 
seeing @ great body of the Spaniards upon the hills advancing towards our camp, he 
detached two small ships to the eastward who made them retire. This afternoon 
2 Dutch bomb-vessels bombarded the town while the enemy sometimes fired at 
us. We warped nearer. The Prince sent in a drummer to the Governor to 
surrender, but he refused. The enemy still kept firing at us but did us little damage 
—about 12 this night, some of our boats under the command of Captain Whittaker 
burnt a ship that lay in the Old Mole, and at the same time the Prince of Hesse 

: Killed at the Battle of Malaga 


In command of Villiers’ Marines. Col. Villiers had been drowned at Priuti. 
3 Capt. Whittaker says they landed at 4, and another account says 38. 
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made a feint attack, and we threw in several bombs and carcasses,’ and under 
the cover of this fire we warped into our stations; our ship had but one foot of 
water more than she drew. This morning (23rd) about 5, the Spaniards began 
firing from a small fort on the south side of the Great Bastion ; and the signal 
was made for our ships to begin the cannonade, which they continued to do with- 
out intermission for the space of 6 hours. About 10 we perceived a great fire in 
the town near the Governor’s House, but it was afterwards extinguished. About 
12 a signal was made for all boats, which were manned and armed, and sent under 
the command of Captain Whittaker, to take possession of the New Mole, which 
was deserted. This mole is an artificial fortification running out into the Bay, 
making an oblique angle; it is faced with stone and had a breastwork with 
embrasures. On the Great Bastion that covered this Mole was mounted 12 brass 
and 10 iron guns. Here was a blockhouse and a magazine of powder, which by 
the heedless courage of our seamen was blown up, for they climbed up into the 
rooms with lighted matches? in their hands, and let one of them fall among the 
scattered powder; near 150 were killed and wounded ; several Spaniards were 
found dead, and some of the guns dismounted. Many of our boats were staved 
in pieces, and our seamen began to retreat in great confusion, imagining they 
were trepanned? by the enemy ; but, none appearing, Captain Whittaker led them 
to the brow of the rock and ordered them to their several posts. Some took 
possession of a chapel on the south part of the Peninsula, where they found many 
of the best of the inhabitants, especially the women with their children; here 
they met with rich plunder, but the captains shared it amongst themselves and 
took away that which the seamen had got. This chapel is dedicated to St. Europa, 
whose image is saluted by all Popish ships that pass the Straits, and here are 
planted two small brass cannon to answer the salutes, which made bold to treat 
us @ little more freely with shot at our coming into the Bay; but they did 
not kiss our ships. Deo. gr. 

In the afternoon our Admiral sent a letter to the Governor‘ (who is a Spaniard) 
to deliver up the Great Bastion within an hour, or else he would give no quarter ; 
his answer was, if he would cease firing and bombarding the town that night, 
the next morning by 8 we should know his resolution. About half-an-hour after 
the castle blew up, several hundreds of the inhabitants that retired to the south 
were returning into the town along a narrow way on the side of the Rock, upon 
which Captains Jumper’ and Hicks fired smartly among them from their ships, 
and I saw several killed. Towards the evening the seamen took possession of 
another small fort, and set up the English colours. 

July 24.—I dined ashore with the Admiral, in a chapel near the New Mole. 
In the morning the Admiral conducted the ladies and others (that had been in 
the south chapel for two days without provision) to the gates of the town to 


1. Carcassse.—‘‘A kind of bomb, usually oblong, consisting of a shell or case, sometimes of fron with holes, more com- 
monly Age Peco iiel ne stuff pitched over and girt with iron hoops, filled with combustibles.’ *—-Johneon's Dictionary. 
t 
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5 This officor had conrad: in the 2nd Regiment of Marines raised in 1670, and his name lives in ‘‘ Jumper’s Bastion,” at 
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prevent their being insulted or abused by the seamen. In the afternoon the 
Prince of Hesse came ashore and viewed the New Mole. In the evening the town 
was surrendered to the Prince. After this the signal was made for our seamen to 
embark, which they did, except about 100 that remained to secure the Mole and 
small fort above named. 

Admiral Dilks came in hither from cruising off Malaga. We saw great numbers 
of Spanish horse and foot appear upon the hills, but one of our small ships lay near 
the shore and frightened them from coming down. A captain of one of our yachts 
venturing on shore was seized by the Spaniards and barbarously used. He died 
soon after. 

July 26th.—I went ashore this afternoon, and Major Lawrence did me the 
favour to carry me with him all over the town. Great disorders were committed 
by the boats’ crews that came ashore and Marines. But the General Officers took 
great care to prevent them, by continually patrolling with their sergeants, and 
sending them on board their ships, and punishing the Marines; one of which was 
hanged after he had threw dice with a Dutchman, who hove 10 and the Englishman 
9.2 I lay this night at Colonel Fox’s quarters with Colonel Burr and Major 
Lawrence. 

All the inhabitants except seven or eight families went out of the town with 
their effects ; for the priests had possessed them with an opinion that the French 
would come in a few days and retake the town. The Lord Nugent was made 
Governor of the town.” 

So far this ingenuous and concise relation by an eye-witness, which really 
reads as if it were a newspaper account of the day before yesterday. Elsewhere 
a few other items are to be found as to the part played by the Marines. It is on 
record that® “it was settled that every Marine at his landing should have 18 
charges of powder and ball, and two grenades with match proportionable to each 
grenadier, that the officer commanding each company of Marines should have 
one of the largest cartridge cases filled up with musket cartridges of powder and 
shot ; and that there should be a sufficient quantity of shovels and light crows 
and men with hatches to cut fascines, ready if there should be occasion.” The 
18 rounds of ammunition seems to our modern ideas an absurdly inadequate 
supply for a landing party in an enemy’s country who would probably be on shore 
for some days, but it must be remembered that they would take longer to expend 
than to fire ten times that number of rounds nowadays. While the seamen were 
so gallantly attacking the sea-front of the town, the Marines had not been idle 
on the North front, but under the leadership of the Prince of Hesse, “ one of the 
bravest and most resolute persons in Christendom,” they had advanced boldly 
to within musket range and opened fire cn Fort Leandro, which was situated at 
the head of the Old Mole. Aided by the fire of the ships which wrecked the 
battery they were able to take possession of the Mole.° 


Another pag Bays :-—‘‘ The same evening he embarked the seamen that were encam » leaving only 2900 men in 
the cacti, oe ae in ore redoubt for 2 or 3 days until relioved by some Marines.’’—Memoirs o Lord Torrington. 


3 ¥emoi of Lord Torringto 
Davies congideration€ on on the Pte state of the War in Europe,’’ 1706 
e Hesse and his Marines had been vigorously assanitibe the north front,’ says Corbett.— 


‘D 
” England in the Mediterranean,’ * 1683-1 
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There is rather an amusing story connected with the capture of the Rock 
which may be worth inserting here. “Among the valuable articles captured by 
the British were two wooden saints of great renown, immensely prized by the 
Spaniards and endowed with wonderful grace and power. That these images 
should remain in the hands of heretics was intolerable, and the attempts which 
were made to recover them were characteristic of the Spaniards. A deep and 
elaborate conspiracy was set on foot with the object of saving the two saints. 
Immense precautions were taken, and at length in a happy hour the conspirators 
succeeded in recovering one of the images, which was taken through the fortress 
gates disguised as a woman, and borne on mule back. The triumph was great 
and genuine, but the odd part of the affair was its one-sidedness. The two worthy 
saints had, in fact, found their way into the quartermaster’s lumber store, and 
might, and would have been handed over with pleasure to the first applicant.’ 


Although the Spanish garrison was but a weak one, mustering not more than 
500 men, of whom only 150 were regular soldiers, and 200 merely “ armed 
citizens,” yet the town was “extremely strong and had 100 guns mounted, all 
facing the sea and the two narrow passes to the land, and was well supplied with 
ammunition. The officers who have viewed the fortifications affirm, I hear, never 
was such an attack as the seamen made, for that 50 men might have defended 
those works against thousands.” While the Courts of Madrid and Paris were 
greatly concerned at the loss of this important fortress, its capture in such a 
smart and dashing manner was naturally the cause of great satisfaction and re- 
joicing in this country. In Austria, too, we learn that “ The Emperor, Empress 
and the whole Court, went to a Spanish convent in the suburbs of Vienna, where 
‘Te Deum’ was sung for the taking of Gibraltar, and the cannon round the town 
was thrice discharged.”? This was, as it turned out, a little premature, for though 
the British had taken Gibraltar on behalf of the Archduke Charles of Austria, 
they kept it tor themselves. 


On entering the town the Prince of Hesse had hoisted the Spanish standard 
and proclaimed King Charles, but the Admiral interposed and took possession 
of the place in the name of the Queen of England. 


English statesmen had long recognised the importance of the “ Rock.” As 
far back as 1656 we find Cromwell writing to Blake as to whether “ the town and 
Castle of Gibraltar”? were ‘attemptable.’ ‘‘ Which if possessed,” he continues, 
‘““and made tenable by us, would it not be an advantage to our trade and an 
annoyance to the Spaniards?” Pepys says that he was told by Sir Robert 
Haddock that ‘had not ye ships which was sent by Oliver with spades and wheel- 
barrows been taken, he had certainly taken Gibraltar.’ Moreover, in the plan 
of Gibraltar, in Shere’s “ Discourse concerning the Mediterranean,” the following 


ee ee = ee cae —_—o- OO eee ae eee 


1 ‘* The most famous rock in the world,’ in the “New Penny Maga’ ine,’’ Vel. 1., No. 1. 
2 “The Affairs of the World,” Aug., 1704. 
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which is now in the British Museum. So that when the news of its capture arrived 
in England, Robert Harley wrote to the Duke of Newcastle :—‘ The taking of 
Gibraltar may turn to great account, it being the greatest thoroughfare of trade 
in the world.” He says not a word about Charles of Austria. 


NOTES. 


Notg I.—REGIMENTS AT GIBRALTAR. 


*“* The troops being in quarters. I went to Lisbon where I had certain advice that Gibraltar was besieged, and 
Marshall Tessé gone thither. Upon which, considering the importance of the place, I immediately sent the Prince 
of Hesse four of the best regiments of foot under my command, viz.: the battalion of Guards, my Lord 
Barrymore's, Lord Donegall’s and Lord Mountjoy’s, together with a large supply of ammunition and provisions, 
which the garrison wanted extremely. This relief arrived in good time, and proved so successful, as not only to 
defend the place, but to hold out a siege that entirely ruined the enemy's tnfantry, and prevented their being able to 
take the field the following spring in Alentejo.» The Earl of Galway’s Narrative, read by the Clerk at the Table 
of the House of Lords, 9th January, 1711.—Fr. ‘“‘ Annals of Queen Anne.”’ 


Norge II.—MARINES’ CAPS, 1707, AND “THE GRENADIERS’ MARCH.” 


An extract from the record of ‘George the First’s Army,” giving the official account of the battle 
of St. Estevan, in 1707, when Colonel Sir Charles Wills was in command of his Marine regiment, the 
First, states :—‘‘ Six companies of Marines were ordered to march up the hill in six columns, and to 
beat the Grenadiers’ March, when in sight of the enemy. These orders were so well executed that at the same 
moment as our Dragoons entered the plain, killing the enemy’s advanced sentinel, our infantry showed themselves 
and beat the ‘ Grenadiers’ March’ upon the hills. The enemy being unused to the uniform of the Marines, mistook 
the six companies of Will’s Marines for six companies of the Grenadiers, as the Marines wore Grenadier caps, and 
knowing there was only one company of Grenadiers in each British foot regiment, they naturally thought that there 
was a regiment of foot to every company of Grenadiers, and that we had six regiments in the background ready to 
attack them. Brigadier Wills had laid this trap for them.” Referring to ‘‘ The Grenadiers’ March ”’ it is stated 
in a curious old book called ‘‘ Granger’s Wonderful Museum,”’ published in 1808, that ‘‘ Thomas Marshall, aged 
106 years, of Plymouth, a Drummer,”’ died in 1755, and that he “‘ had been ninety years in the Service, and 
was the first man to beat ‘The Grenadiers March.’’? This famous March, by the way, was for many years 
the air to which the Royal Marines marched past. In a letter from the late Captain Portlock Dadson, 
R.M.L.I., he speaks of the Corps as he knew it as a young man, ‘‘ when ‘ The British Grenadiers’ was our 
Quick Step on all occasions.”’ 


Note III.—SIR GEORGE ROOKE. 


According to a writer in the “ Historical Review,” Vol. VII, “‘Sir George Rooke was the son of 
Col. Sir Wm. Rooke, a Kentish gentleman, who was in favour with the Duke of York.” Of George it is said ‘‘ He 
was a very unlucky boy, and much given to stealing. His father would have placed him with an attorney but durst-. 
not trust him, but having discovered his propensity for the sea, contrary, it is said, to the wishes of his relatives, 
at last resolved to send him to sea, and being asked the reason, said he had rather hear of his being drown’d at 
sea than have him hang’d at land.” It is curious to note that in his monument in Canterbury Cathedral which 
records that “‘Gibraltariam copiis navalibus, paucaribus horis capit,’’ he is described as a “‘ soldier,’’the son of Wm. 
Rooke, a soldier, and also of course as a ‘“‘Vice-Admiral of England.”’ 
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The following table shews the dates of this distinguished officer’s commissions in the Navy and Marines. 


Volunteer. NAVY. MARINES. 

2nd Lieut., ... .... London... ... ... 1672. 

Ist ,, wee eee)«6CPrinece.—(www swe wwe Ss: Ensign ... Duke of York and Albany's 

Captain ... ... ... Holmes ... ... ... 1673. Maritime Regiment _.... 1674. 
ss wee cee eee)=~Nonasuch... ...  ... 1677. Lieutenant __,, - woe ees 1676. 
a wee see cee Hampshire... ... 1680. Captain ... Prince Gcorge of Denmark’s 
oP cee eee eee «64. David... Sw. )=— 1683. Maritime Regiment... 1687. 
ne wee cee eee)«=6 Deptford... ... ... 1688. 

Rear-Admiral wis “elie, 66h -250..-Gaa: alee LEBOO, 

Vice-Admiral bie, ceaki: -Guk-'aee wen. teege HLOees 

Vice-Admiral of Englan tes. -2he). Gee. DETOZ. 


Nore IV.—WOOD AND WATER. 


It has often been pointed out in comparison between our present strength at sea and the Fleet 
which flew our flag ‘in the days of wood and hemp,” that our modern war vessels are greatly 
handicapped as against the old sailing ships in having to renew their coal from time to time and watch carefully 
its expenditure. It seems to have been forgotten that this business of filling up with wood for the galley fire and 
water for drinking purposes was almost, or quite as much, an awkward necessity. 


Nots V.—DANGERS OF THE MATCHLOCK. 


Unless the ‘‘ matches” mentioned were for lighting hand-grenades, it would appear from this that the 
seamen were—some of them at any rate—armed with the very obsolete matchlock. This incident provides a 
good example of the danger attending ite use. 


Nore VI.—-THROWING DICE FOR EXECUTION. 


_This custom seems to have been a usual procedure at this period. Luttrell records (29th June, 1693) 
that ‘‘ Yesterday three soldiers of Prince Hesse’s regiment were brought to St. George’s Fields, being condemned 
by a court-martial for deserting their colours, where they threw dice upon a drum for their lives, and one of them 
was shot to death.”” Again, ‘“‘ Barclay (in his ‘Icon Animarum ’) tells a story of an Englishman of the Spanish 
side in Flanders, taken prisoner among divers other soldiers. Dice was given them to throw for their life. The 
Englishman takes the dice stoutly before all the rest and throws, and throws high and escapes, presently 
after, the same man seeing a Spaniard tremble and quake as he was going to throw, offered to throw for him 
for twelvepence, and did it and escaped againe.”’ 


An earlier instance may be quoted from Strada, who in speaking of the strict discipline enforced by the Duke 
of Alva in the Spanish Army, states that in ite march from Italy to the Low Countries the one and only crime com- 
mitted against civilians was the stealing of three sheep in Lorraine. The three culprits concerned were ordered 
to be hanged, but upon the intercession of a Lorraine officer “‘ the three were compelled to cast dice upon the drum 
head which should die; and the lot fell upon him who had enticed the other two to the commission of the violenoe.”’ 
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Cc FIELD. 
ST. MICHAEL’S CAVE AT GIBRALTAR, in which the Spanish Forlorn Hope lay concealed till daybreak. 
From “‘ Remarks on Several Parts of Europe,’’ 1726. 


CHAPTER IV. 


GIBRALTAR—HOW WE HELD THE ROCK. 


‘The garrison did more than could be humanly expected, 
and the British Marines gained an immortal honour.”’ 
Triumphs of Her Majesty’s Arms, 1707. 


VING made himself master of the Rock, Sir George 
Rooke left the Prince of Hesse with the Marines as 
garrison, at once put to sea, and went over to Tetuan 
to fill up again with wood and water. Having completed 
this operation the British Fleet detached Admiral 
Vanderdussen with six Dutch and four British ships 
to Terciera, and was making for Gibraltar when signals 
were made by the scouts that a French fleet of 66 sail 
SPST had been sighted about ten leagues to the Eastward, 

Medel commensrafig tle Troy » |] ANG was approaching with the wind behind it. A Council 
Seen seeme smut I} of Flag Officers was at once assembled, and as a result 
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of their deliberations, it was determined to proceed to the Eastward of the Rock, 
and there await the enemy’s attack. In the meanwhile two ships were sent in 
to Gibraltar to bring off 1,000 Marines to increase the complements of the ships, 
which, on account of leaving so many men to garrison the Rock, were below 
their normal strength. 


Nothing took place during the night, but from time to time the signal guns 
of the French and Spaniards were heard rumbling away in the distance. They 
sounded fainter and fainter as the night-watches wore on, and it was guessed 
that the enemy was trying to make off. At daybreak, the British made all sail 
in pursuit, but were unable to come up with their opponents till four in the 
afternoon, when it was considered too late to engage. Sir George Rooke’s ships 
lay to with their heads to the northward all night. When the morning of the 
12th August broke grey and hazy, with a flat calm, the French Fleet was nowhere 
to be seen. It was feared the Admiral, the Count de Toulouse, had made use 
of his gallies to tow away to the westward, and sail was made in pursuit. Off 
Gibraltar it was ascertained that the French had not passed the Straits, and the 
next day—Sunday—they were discovered off Cape Malaga, pretty close in shore. 
On the approach of the British they at once formed line of battle, bows pointing 
to the south with the wind easterly. <A long and closely contested action followed, 
but with somewhat indecisive results, possibly owing in some measure to the 
shortage of ammunition on board the British ships which had expended an 
enormous quantity in the bombardment of Gibraltar. The gallies with which 
the French Fleet was provided were also favourable to the enemy as they were 
able to tow disabled ships out of action. The British Fleet put back to Gibraltar, 
where it re-fitted and was ready for action again in eight days, so though no ships 
were sunk or taken on either side, and it was more or less a drawn action—and 
even claimed by the French as a victory—the balance was somewhat on our side ; 
as the French Fleet after reaching Toulon, with all its dockyard facilities at its 
disposal, was unable to take the sea again for several months. The following 
account of the battle from a seaman who claims to have fought in it is both 
interesting and realistic :--- 


‘In a little time we weighed anchore and sailed up the Streights, and some 
of our ships went to T— in Barbary to water. In the mean time there were 
some of the French Fleet in view; the rest of our Fleet espied them, and the 
Restoration came to call us as we were watering, with topgallant-sheets flying ; 
they told us by a speaking trumpet that the French Fleet was in view. Then we 
weighed as fast as possible, slung our yards, down chests, Ne hammocks, and every 
ship in its station for there was a signal for the line. Next day Admiral Leak 
led the van with his blue flag at the fore-topmast-head. We were about fifty 
sail of the line of battle ; it was a beautiful line, and would have cheered the heart 
of any who loved their Queen and Country to have seen it. And the French were 
as beautiful. We sailed in the morning till within gun-shot, looking at each other. 
When Admiral Leak got up to their van, Sir George Rooke fired a gun, for every 
man to be at his post. Then at it we went, loading and firing as quick as possible. 
We were closely engaged, and for my part I loaded twelve times the eleventh 
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gun, in steering on the starboard quarter. And would have loaded more, had I 
not been prevented by a cannon ball which cut our powder boy almost in two, 
and I thought it had taken my arm off ; for it took a piece of my shirt sleeve, which 
caused my arm, in a moment, to swell as big as my thigh. I went down to the 
doctor and he put a red plaister to it, and would have had me to have stayed 
below, but I said I would go up and see how my comrades sped, and do all I could 
as long as I had hand or leg to support myself. When I came up I found four of 
those I had left killed, and another wounded. I said to him that was wounded, 
“I am sorry for your bad success in this quarter of an hour’stime!’ He shook 
his head, saying, ‘I wish you better success in all your undertakings, for I am a 
dead man!’ Then I went to work, and as I could use my right hand, my business 
was to stop the touch-hole whilst the others spunged it. I continued in highest 
spirits, having no apprenhension of danger, for when I came to be warm at it, it 
drowned all weak imagination, and I spirited up those that were faint-hearted 
when they saw our ship like a slaughter house, and they wallowing in blood. 
Though I have since thought that it made a very shocking appearance, for we 
were very much shattered, which was visible to all the Fleet. Sir Cloudsley sent 
a lieutenant, who when he beheld us, gave us his voice with a speaking trumpet, 
for to tow out of the line. Our Captain’s spirit was too great for that, so he 
answered, that he would not stir out of the line as long as his ship would swim. 
Thousands would have been glad of such an opportunity of getting out of danger ; 
but our courage overcame our fear, though we were much damaged ; for they 
shot our main and fore topmast by the board ; and also splintered our mainmast, 
our foremast, and our boltsprit and mizzen, besides killing a great number of 
men, which, as I observed before, made our ship like a slaughter house. I leave 
the reader to judge whether we were much disabled or not; for we belonged to 
Sir Cloudesley’s squadron, and he ordered the Tartar, pink! to lie pretty nigh us. 
By that we found they were in great torture for us; and they expected, every 
moment, that we should be swallowed up. I must acknowledge Sir Cloudesley’s 
tenderness was very great, in sending a ship for our safeguard to take us in case 
of the ship sinking, which everyone expected to be our fate. Notwithstanding 
we were so much disabled we continued fighting as long as any, which was from 
ten in the morning till seven at night; when the French thought proper to sheer 
off for fear we should make greater slaughter amongst them. They were pretty 
much shattered, and I believe in the general more than us; which made them 
sick of the very day. So ended the bravest engagement ever known, since the 
memory of man. All the officers behaved with gayety, and their actions were 
gallant. The sailors were very diligent in observing their commands throughout 
the whole engagement.’’? 

The French and Spanish courts were fully alive to the importance of Gibraltar, 
and lost no time in making arrangements for its recapture. The Marquis Villa- 
darias, a grandee of Spain, and one of its best and bravest officers, was given 


1 ‘* Pink,’’ a small vessel with ‘‘a very rarrow stern .’— Falco 
2 ‘' Life and Adventures of Mattheov Bishop ” (1744). Ww NCUheE ‘this little book is a record of actna) experiences, or 
whether like the well-known ‘“ Memoirs of Captain Carleton,” it is perhaps a piece of realistic tiction, Lam unable to say. 


But in any case it is well worth transcription. 
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supreme command of the Army destined for this service, and at the time of the 
Battle of Malaga, was already on his march thither. In the meanwhile Sir George 
Rooke had come into harbour and anchored at 5 in the afternoon of the 19th 
August, saluting the garrison with 21 guns. The garrison, not content with 
answering the salute with the same number of guns, after dark fired their cannon 
“quite round the town, and the Marines made a fuge fire and bone fires.’’? 
Having once more disembarked the Marines who had been withdrawn to take 
part in the naval action with the French, the Fleet weighed and made sail out 
of the Bay on 25th August. Sir George Rooke left for the defence of the place 
2,000 Marines, above 100 gunners, armourers and carpenters, provisions for six 
months, and 42 pieces of cannon including “four demi-cannon, to be planted 
upon the New Mole.” According to Luttrell, he left “200 cannon mounted.”’ 
About this time the enemy began to appear in great numbers upon the mainland 
in sight of the Rock, but at first made no attempt at attack. The garrison, on 
its part, had been busily engaged in strengthening its defences, building extra 
bastions, a tower to overlook the enemy’s camp, mounting additional guns at 
the Land Port gate and in making an inundation on the isthmus at the N.W. 
corner of the town to still further restrict the ground available for the enemy’s 
approaches. Some alarm was created in the garrison by the news that the Spanish 
land attack was to be assisted by a powerful French Fleet operating in the Bay, 
and indeed before many days were past a squadron of 19 Frenchmen did put in 
an appearance and landed 3,000 men to join the Marquis de Villadarias, who 
by this time had formed an encampment to the North of the isthmus. The 
Prince of Hesse at once wrote off for assistance to Sir John Leake, who had been 
left at Lisbon with 18 sail, when Sir George Rooke and the remainder of his 
Fleet had gone back to England. His great fear was that his ammunition would 
not hold out. According to a contemporary account® the besieger’s forces con- 
sisted of 4,500 French, 1,200 Walloon, and 9,000 Spanish troops. Their siege 
train “which was put ashore by a@ squadron ‘of 22 men-of-war,”” comprised 36 
heavy guns firing balls of from 24 to 48 pounds weight, 2 twelve pounders, four 
three or six pounders, seven mortars, “‘ most of them thirteen inches in diameter, 
and the rest to fling grenades royal,” and a large quantity of ammunition. 

The Spaniards opened their trenches on the 9th October, “about 400 toises‘ 
distant from the Rock,” but they made very slow progress. The enemy “ first 
dressed a battery of 3 guns, then another of 4 guns, another of 7, another of 12 
guns, and their nearest to us of 8 guns, and had several small pieces firing upon the 
mountain which oversaw their trenches, where we had some cannon.’”® 

The British guns kept up a heavy fire upon their working parties, and the 
Marines made sally after sally. However, they turned their batteries upon 
the Round Tower on the 15th, and succeeded in doing it considerable damage. 
Sir John Leake, upon receipt of the Prince of Hesse’s despatch, lost no time in 


————— 


1 ripped’ a ** Feu de joie,” is meant—Fr. ** Journal of Rev. Thos. Pocock.’ 


Ibid gd eh A Sire of about 6! in. bore, firing a 30 to 33 Ib. art 
3 Lee M.S. Com.—MS. of irs. Frankland-Russell- Astley, of Chequers Court, Bucks. 
ise—6 feet or 2 yards. ‘‘ Le pied de Roi est de douze pouces. La Toire est de six pieds de Roi.”"—‘“ Des Travaux 
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de Mars,’’ “Mallet, 1696. 
5 Hist. M.S. Com MS. of Mrs. Frankland-Russell-Astley. 
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hastening to his assistance. English and Dutch recruits had now accumulated 
at Lisbon, and had been reviewed by the King of Portugal, so that they were 
evidently considered ready for service. The British squadron made a very 
successful dash into Gibraltar Bay, where it surprised several French ships, most 
of which were driven ashore and burnt, and supplied the Garrison with seven 
months’ provisions, and 200 barrels of powder. ‘The arrival was very season- 
able, for the enemy had got together a great number of boats from Cadiz and 
other ports, with which they intended to have transported 3,000 men to the New 
Mole, in order to attack us that very night, and storm the town both by sea and 
land, and in five several places at once.”' The presence of the relief squadron 
in the Bay much hampered the Spanish siege operations as its guns raked their 
trenches. 

Partly, it is possible, on account of this and partly because it was considered 
that its presence would render the garrison less likely to expect a sudden attack, 
it was determined to take advantage of a by-path with which the Marquis de 
Villadarias had been made acquainted by a goatherd by which it was possible 
with much danger and difficulty to ascend to the top of the Rock on the Eastern 
side. <A forlorn hope of 500 men was placed under the command of a Colonel 
Figuera, and after partaking of the sacrament, moved off after dark on its des- 
perate undertaking. Led by their guide, Susarte, the goatherd, some of the 
party contrived by the aid of rope ladders, to reach St. Michael’s Cave, where 
they concealed themselves till daybreak. Hardly had light begun to glimmer 
on the Eastern horizon, before the Signal Station at the top of the Rock was 
rushed, and the guard put to the sword. More men were hauled up by ropes 
and ladders, and the enterprising Spaniards were beginning to congratulate them- 
selves on their success when the alarm was given in the town below and 500 
Marines were at once sent up to attack them, under Colonel Bor and Prince Henry 
of Armstadt.? 

As, by some extraordinary oversight, the forlorn hope had only been pro- 
vided with three rounds apiece, and the Marquis Villadarias had not carried out 
his part of the programme, which was to support them by a general attack on the 
land side of the fortifications, the adventurous Spaniards were not able to with- 
stand the attack of the British Marines, for very long, and they were defeated with 
the loss of 200 killed and 190 prisoners, including Colonel Figeura and 33 officers. 
Prince Henry was wounded in this attack. 

About 500 seamen were sent ashore to help to repair the damage done by 
the enemy’s cannon, and in making several new works for the security of the 
town. The enemy made a breach but it is inconsiderable, and in case they should 
widen it, we are preparing a counter-work from whence we can take them in 
flank, front and rear, especially if Admiral Leake, should, as he designs, man 
all his boats with small arms to come upon their other flank by sea, which the 
enemy cannot avoid.’ 


: ‘‘Affairs of the World,’ Dec. 
2 A younger brother of Prince Gecae. When on 11th November, the Governor, Col. Nugent ard General Fox (of the 
prarines), ware killed, Col. Bor succeeded to the ecn mand of the English troors and also of the regiment. 
“Affairs of the World,’’ Dec., 
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A letter written shortly afterwards gives the following account of the state 
of the garrison and defences of Gibraltar :— 


“Our Garrison, notwithstanding the losses we have sustained, can still make 
1,000 men in arms, besides the sick and wounded ; we want neither stores nor 
provisions ; and Admiral Leake neglects nothing that may contribute to the 
preservation of the place. The enemy’s batteries continue to fire very briskly ; 
they have much damaged the Round Tower, and the line of communications 
from it to the town ; however, we have made new works within, and do not fear 
losing it, for the approaches thither are extremely difficult. There is a flanking 
line which runs from the Round Tower up to the mountain, which the enemy 
has likewise battered down, but we have raised very good works behind it, though 
with a. great deal of labour, being forced to carry up earth thither to make them, 
it being a solid rock. This being the way by which they will probably attack us 
we use all possible means to defend it, which we the less doubt of, because of the 
most difficult access to it, and that the enemy cannot draw up any number of 
men to make their assault without being discovered. Besides this wall, there is 
another to the body of the place, part of it they have ruined, but not so much, 
but we have acover for our men, and to possess themselves of this last wall, they 
must mount two breaches, which it will be very hard for them to do, and after 
all this they must force us from very good intrenchments which take in all the 
breaches on the inside, before they can storm the place: All which we look upon 
as impossible for them todo, not only because of the great fire they must sustain 
from the mountains that hang over the ways through which they must pass, 
and from several great guns that we can bring to bear upon them, but because 
of the badness of the way which they must come, which is up a steep hill full of 
rocks and holes, where a man can hardly go had he no other hindrance: This 
is the manner of their upper attack. They have also for a long while fired upon 
the Curtain next the sea, and think they have made sufficient breach there, so 
that we presume they may make a safe attack on that side: But as to the breach, 
it is not practicable to mount it, for besides the works we have made within ; we 
every night clear away all that they beat down in the day time from the feet of 
the wall, and the rubbish we cast from it has raised a work so high, that it almost 
covers the breach, and leaves a deep ditch between it and the wall. The ditch 
is doubly pallisadoed, with very good flanks within, to scour the moat when they 
enter, and a lodgement for 300 musqueteers within the breach, to fire upon the 
enemy when they mount it: But before they can proceed thus far, they must 
be masters of the Covered Way, which is well pallisadoed and guarded by 300 men, 
and under its glacis we have run a mine from the Rock to the sea, which is about 
150 paces, and will in three or four days have four chambers ready to spring, 
if there be occasion : And besides this the Enemy, to come at it, must march without 
any cover above 300 paces, exposed to all the fire from the line between the Town 
and the Round Tower, from our Covered Way from all our guns on the Old 
Mole, and from about 10 more on the Curtain and in other places. The enemy has 
cast up an intrenchment in front of his Batteries for fear of any surprise: and 
from thence, under the side of the Rock, has made approaches, in order to cast 
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up a work as near as they can to our Covered Way, to flank our men upon the 
hill when they made their attack, but we have kept continually such a fire upon 
them, that we beat them away, and throwing down fire barrels near that in- 
trenchment every night, they cannot move without our perceiving them; and 
notwithstanding they brought a great number of chandeliers! to cover their 
workmen, we still beat them off; and now those approaches being filled with a 
great rain which fell three days together, we believe they have given over that 
design. The enemy’s batteries have been in disorder some days, by reason of the 
wet weather, but they have now repaired them, and fire as before. They have 
only three mortars which fling small shells, and do little harm. Their Army is 
but weak, and if not reinforced cannot attack us, many of the French being sick : 
and if we have more rain it will be impossible for them to go on with their 
siege.” 

We have the following very interesting account of this portion of the siege 
from the pen of the seaman whose experiences at Malaga have already been 
quoted, and who was landed at Gibraltar :— 


“The morning we got thither, the Spaniards were discovered that came up 
the back of the hill. Then there was a command for twenty of our men to go on 
shore with firearms. I was glad to hear that I was pitched upon for one, and the 
sailors, hearing that I was to go, were all eager for going. They knew me to be 
well versed in the affair, as I had been upon a like expedition before. When the 
officers had determined who should go on shore, we got into our boat, and made 
all the haste we could: for we had them continually in our eyes. We were all in 
high spirits and fit to do execution, not being at all daunted at their numbers; 
for they were like swarms of bees upon the hill, and in great confusion, and we 
like lions in the valley seeking whom we might devour, as our duty required. 
At it we went, loading and firing as fast as we could. Our men had a great 
advantage of the Spaniards in firing up hill, and it was a very great advantage 
they were not obliged to wade; for the water often overflows that part where 
we were obliged to engage them. We were happy enough in missing that tide ; 
had it been otherwise, we had been but in a bad situation. The Spaniards rolled 
pieces of rocks down the hill and wounded a great many of our men, but our 
advantage in firing was more than all they could do. When they found they 
could do no good they laid down their firearms. 


“Col. Bor was a man that had great compassion on a soldier, and would 
see that they were rightly dealt with by upon all occasions ; and exerted himself 
as far as in his power in his Queen and Country’s cause. I am _ sensible he 
behaved valiantly and loved to see his soldiers courageous and bold in their duty. 
We stayed ashore all night, and in the morning returned to our ship. They found 
the duty was too hard for the soldiers, and then there were orders sent for ten 
men of a ship to go on shore again. When we went over we found that the works 
were very much demolished, for there was not a gun that we could fire one day 
without its being unfit for service the next; for the Spaniards would dismount 


1 Wooden frames or racks to support of fascines and eo form a shield for the workers. 
3 “Affairs of the World,’’ Dec., 1704. 
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them. At Will’s Battery I have seen the very muzzles of our guns broke with 
their cannon balls: the Round Tower was demolished, and the North Bastion, 
the curtain that is between the bridge and the North Bastion, they battered to 
such a degrce that a coach and horses might have gone through in several places. 
We found the duty extremely hard, for what they beat down by day we were 
obliged to clear away by night. We went to work again, and made a trench under 
the wall lest they should storm us. Then we made a large breastwork under the 
bridge in the two arches. They sent us a great many bombs, once I thought they 
had sent us one too many ; for I was at work just in the Bastion, and there came 
one swift as lightning. I had much ado to get out of its way, for as soon as it fell, 
I fell by it ; and found it was better to do so, than to step over it, for it blew up 
in @ moment, which made the ground tremble. I was not above a yard from it 
when it fell, and had I been so unwise as to have stood up when it fell, I should 
have been lifted up by its wings. I was hardened in that employment, and a 
great many of our men ran in a terrible fright, thinking that I was blown up. 
They said, when they saw me, we are glad to see you alive. I thanked them for 
their regard for me, and told them I never minded a bomb at all only to observe 
its falling and step out of the way, and fall with my face to the ground, which 
I would advise you to do if ever they should drop near you ; for it will prevent 
their effect. They said they were surprised that it did not hurt me, as I was so 
near it, and it killed a man a furlong off. I told them the reason was this, that 
when a bomb falls, it rises in a moment again and ascends perpendicular, breaks 
and spreads to a vast distance ; and when the pieces of steel fall they do great 
damage and destroy men at a great distance. Wherefore I would have you always 
observe the rule I have given you. They returned me a thousand thanks, and 
we continued making our works by night, and in the day time we were employed 
in drawing guns from the new Mole to Wills’s Battery. 


“We had very indifferent ground some part of the way, therefore we were 
obliged to draw in gears, in the same manner as horses do. But when we came 
among the rocks we were obliged to lay deal spars, and parbuckle them up with 
hausers ; and by these means we haled them up to the Battery. When we had 
drawn all the cannon up, and provided for our safeguard, we divided the prisoners 
equally, so that each ship might have its share. When we had done we went 
merrily along, and every party went to it’s boat, to make for their ships ; we had 
a signal to be as expeditious as possible, so we rowed away for life, as it was our 
duty todo. When we came to the ship there was nothing extraordinary to be done 
only orders to take the prisoners to Lisbon.”’ 

Early in December, the troops which had been despatched from Lisbon to 
reinforce the Garrison of the Rock came in and landed a welcome reinforcement 
of nearly 2,000 men. They had a narrow escape from the French Fleet under 
Monsieur de Pointi in the Straits, which was the luckier in that Sir John Leake, 
who had news of their danger, was unable by reason of contrary winds to go out 
and escort them in, as he had intended to do. Feeling that no time should be 
lost in making use of the increase in strength which he had received, the Prince 
of Hesse sallied out a night or two after the arrival of the reinforcements, at the 
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head of 300 men, “‘and burnt and destroyed the enemy’s works for above 70 
paces, with the loss only of seven men killed and thirteen wounded.’’! and about 
ten days later he followed this up with another equally successful attack on the 
Spanish entrenchments. In one of these sorties the British lost a sergeant-major 
who was made a prisoner by the Spaniards. He must have been rather a valuable 
officer as no less a personage than an Admiral was given in exchange for him— 
Don Diego Vienna. 

The expense of the siege began to make itself felt at Madrid about this time, 
for it is reported that “‘The Council has been very much taken up of late in 
finding out funds for continuing the war, especially for carrying on the Siege of 
Gibraltar, which is a great expense, but they do not find out a more prompt 
expedient, than to demand of all the kingdoms that compose this monarchy a 
free gift of nine millions.’’? 

The Marines in the garrison seem by this time to have been reduced by losses 
and other casualities down to 1,000 men. Possibly, too, some of the original 
garrison may have been required on board ship and re-embarked. The enemy 
were much harassed by the persistent wet weather which filled their trenches 
and workings with water, many of their guns had been “ spoilt,” and they were 
also short of ammunition. Still they had about 7,000 men to the 3,000 that made 
up the strength of the British garrison and continued to press their attack, but with 
very little success. According to the reports of some deserters’who came in from the 
Spanish lines at this period, “the enemy’s miners are hard at work either to discover 
our mines, or to undermine the Round Tower,” but as to the latter, “it appears 
impracticable, since to do it they must dig about 60 paces through a solid rock.’ 
However this may have been, it is certain that the Spaniards had selected the Round 
Tower as their next point of attack, and towards the end of January, 1705, a 
sudden rush was made upon it by 50 selected grenadiers, who with their swords 
in one hand and hooks in the other, tried to clamber up the breach that had been 
made in it by the Spanish batteries. They were repulsed without much difficulty, 
and from what happened a few days later it was conjectured that this assault 
was merely made for the purpose of reconnoitoring the breach. For nearly a 
week later, “ by break of day, the enemy made an attack with five or six hundred 
grenadiers, all chosen men, French and Walloons. They were to be supported 
by 1,000 Spaniards, and the attack was commanded by Lieutenant General Tuy 
—300 were to storm the breach above the Round Tower, and the remainder the 
Tower itself. There is a work that covers all the breach, made by Capt. Bennet ;* 
and a piece of the old wall is still standing, which joins to the rock above the 
breach: Both these posts are guarded at night by a Captain, three Subalterns, 
and 90 men; but at break of day the Captain with 60 men draws off the hill, 
and stays in the Round Tower all day, to relieve the officers and soldiers that 
remain above at the breach. The Round Tower is guarded by 180 men, commanded 
by a Lieut.-Colonel and other officers.” 
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‘The enemy having by some deserters, got intelligence of this disposition, 
mounted the hill with great silence, and lay concealed in the clits and hollow 
ground till such time as the captain and his party was drawn off, then they got at 
the point of the wall, and throwing grenadocs down on the Lieutenant and his 
party, obliged them to quit their post: At the same time 200 grenadiers stormed 
ihe Round Tower, where Colonel Bor made a very good defence, tho’ the enemy 
got above the breach and threw great stones and grenadoes down on his men: 
but those who had got in at the wall marching down to cut off his retreat into the 
town, obliged him and his men to get over the parapet of the line, and to retire 
into the covered way, where the English Guards were posted. The alarm being 
by this time got through the whole garrison, all the officers ran to their respective 
posts. Captain Fisher, of the Queen’s Marines, charged the foremost of the 
enemy with 17 men; but his small party was soon routed, and himself taken 
prisoner. Colonel Moncall, Major of my Lord Barrymore’s Regiment, with some 
other officers, having soon after got together a body of about four or five hundred 
men, marched into the line that goes to the Round Tower, and charged the 
enemy, 80 vigorously with sword in hand, that he drove them from place to place, 
quite out of the Round Tower and re-took that post after it had been an hour 
in their hands ; and Captain Fisher was retaken. Colonel Rivett, of the Guards, 
having got up the Rock, on the right of the covered way, with twenty grenadiers, 
favoured very much Colonel, Moncall’s success.-, The, whole Garrison, being by 
this time*got together, made so.furious a fire, that the enemy was at last obliged 
to retire}in great confusion : a Captain of Grenadiers, four Lieutenants, and forty 
of their men, were taken prisoners ; and about seventy were killed on the spot, 
above half of them officers ; and above two hundred were wounded. The next 
day the Prince of Hesse}D’Armstadt, being upon the New Battery with several 
officers, Colonel Moncall, who was with him lost a leg by a cannon shot, which 
killed a Spanish officer, and wounded five other persons. .... The enemy of late 
had thrown 150 to 200 bombs a night, but since this last action have been very 
quiet. Colonel Gonsalez, a Spaniard, hath been shot to death, for corresponding 
with the enemy. One Hopper, and one Brown, the first a lawyer, the other a 
merchant, have been put out of the town, with halters about their necks, for the 
same crime.’’' Nor were these the only traitors in the garrison. Luttrell, 
writing on 3rd February, records that “ Yesterday an expresse was sent to 
Portugal for executing an English and Irish Major, for designing to betray Gib- 
raltar, two Spanish officers having already suffered for the same. The besiegers 
had other friends in the garrison. “The enemy,” says another contemporary 
account, “has held correspondence in this place with a friar now in custody, 
and a letter being sent to him our out sentries took him, but in rifling his pockets 
the letter was lost, yet the bearer says the import of it was only to know if the 
mine had been charged, and if it was not, their army was resolved to make an 
assault at the Old Mole, the covered way, and hill, and would have sent 500 
grenadiers in boats to amuse us on the end of this island where they got up before 
but having no answer did not think fit to attack.’’? 


“Affairs of the World,’ Mar., 1705. 
2 Letter, 1705. Hist. MSS. Como. MS. of Mrs. Frankland-Russell- -Astley, of Chequers Court, Bucks. 
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The Spanish Grenadier Captain who had been captured was soon after 
exchanged for Captain Fisher, of the Marines, who seems to have been made 
prisoner a second time during the fighting in the neighbourhood of the Round 
Tower, when being foremost in pursuit he was captured and carried off by the 
retreating enemy. Guns, men and ammunition now began to four into the 
beleaguered fortress from Lisbon, and the enemy on their part, according to the 
stories of Walloon deserters, were beginning to think seriously of raising the 
siege. They withdrew some of their mortars and “sawed 22 of their cannon in 
pieces for the better convenience of carrying them away.”! By other reports 
there were “not above 2,500 of the French left by new wines and sickness,” 800 
Walloons, and about 5,000 Spaniards, “‘ but in a miserable condition.” Most of 
their horses were dead for want of forage which could only be procured by sea 
from Malaga, they had fired away nearly all the ammunition they could collect 
from every quarter available, while many of their cannon were either broken or 
their vents had “ grown too large,” so that they could only be fired with safety 
by laying a train of gunpowder to them.? 

The following letter from an “ Ingineer,” dated 2nd February, gives an 
interesting account of the position of affairs in Gibraltar, at this juncture :— 


“*T am so much fatigued that I am hardly able to write to you tinese few lines. 
I arrived but yesterday morning, and spent the whole day and the greatest part 
of the night in the works, to take an exact view thereof, and give my assistance 
to others. I am just returning thither, for in the circumstances we are at present 
nobody ought to sleep.” 

“The Garrison upon our arrival consisted of about 2,000 men in health, 
the rest lying sick.” Referring to the attack on the Round Tower, he says: 
“IT must tell you that our officers, even the most modestest among them, say 
that there appeared a great deal of confusion amongst the enemy, for had their 
first detachments been supported, as they ought to have been, it is not unlikely 
but that they would have maintained themselves in the posts they had taken 
on the hill, notwithstanding the bravery of our troops, which, indeed cannot 
be too much commended. The breaches in all the places through which we may 
be attacked and those in the body of the place, are sufficiently wide, and their 
trenches which they carry on every night, are so near our Rondella or Round 
Tower, that they may storm it when they please. I don’t know what has hin- 
dered them from it till this day; but certainly they must expect either their 
Fleet or a reinforcement of troops. This delay is favourable for us, as in the mean- 
time we are hard at work, for rendering the breaches of a more difficult access, 
and erecting batteries which will very much annoy them, if they give us time to 
perfect them, as I hope they will. The Prince of Hesse is the soul of our garrison. 
I never saw the like: He sleeps neither day nor night, he is General ° Ingineer,’ 
gunner, carpenter, mason, soldier, pioneer, and everything else, which you may 
be sure cannot but encourage our soldiers. We daily expect a general storm and 
the arrival of Monsieur de Pointi with his squadron ; but if we repulse them, 


1 ‘Affairs of the World,’® March, 1705. 
2 Hist. MS. Com. MS.’of Mrs. Frankland-Russell-Astley, of Chequers Court, Bucks. 
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as I hope we shall, they must need send for a greater number of forces, and our 
Fleet will have time enough to come to our assistance. The situation of this 
place is so advantageous against a storm that I have nothing to wish as to that 
point ; but let the enemy do what they please, we shall make a terrible fire upon 
them in their flank, and they will find it very hard to lodge themselves on our 
works, because there is nothing almost but a hard rock. The breaches are 
indeed very wide, but I have great hopes of our defences by the reasons I have 
told you, and because I see that the Prince, our officers, and even our private 
sentinels are fully persuaded, that we shall beat the enemy; and I have often 
observed that persuasions of this nature go a long way, ete.’’! 


The Spanish Court, finding that the Marquis de Villadarias was making 
such very poor progress, despatched Marshall de Tess¢é, a Frenchman, to super- 
cede him, together with a reinforcement of 4,000 men. The day before his arrival 
the Spanish Batteries had effected a breach in the wall beside the Land Port, and 
anxious to have a last try for success before supersession the Marquis de Villa- 
darias ordered an immediate assault. With grenadiers in front, eighteen companies 
of French and Spanish foot, advanced at dawn, but as soon as the assault was 
checked the Frenchmen gave way and left their allies to bear the brunt of the 
terrific fire that was poured down upon them from the British guns and mus- 
ketry. The Spaniards fell back in good order, but with a loss of 200 men. Towards 
the end of February, 1705, the expected French squadron, under M. de Pointi, 
came into the Bay, and arrangements were put in progress for a combined attack 
by land and sea. This, however, had to be postponed on account of a heavy 
gale which sprang up. In the meantime Admiral Sir John Leake, who had 
returned to Lisbon, received news of the arrival of the French squadron in Gib- 
raltar Bay, and at once put to sea. He caught M. de Pointi in the Bay, and 
utterly defeated him. Two of de Pointi’s ships ran themselves ashore, and 
Matthew Bishop, who was present, and who has been quoted more than once, 
calls them “‘ Hen-hearted blockheads for being terrified at the sight of us.” What 
happened and in what state were the besiegers by this time, is briefly told in the 
following extract from a letter sent by Marshal de Tessé to his Sovereign (Louis 


XIV) :— 


** SIR, 

The annexed Journal of the Progress of the Siege, will inform your Majesty 
of the great difficulties the besiegers have met with, as well by reason of the 
vigorous resistance of the garrison as the continuation of the bad weather, the 
rains having so annoyed our works that the soldiers are up to their knees in water 
and mud, The Spanish Infantry, who have undergone, without murmuring, 
the fatigues of so long and tedious a sicge, though almost naked, ill paid, and 
in great want of ammunition and other necessaries, have, to their honour, expressed 
more patience than could be expected from them in carrying on such a difficult 
enterprise. °Tis true, Sir, that Baron Pointi sollicited me several times for leave 
to retire with his squadron from Gibraltar ; but your Majesty knows that both 
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1 “Aflairs of the World,’’ March, 1705. 
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of us were commanded to obey the orders of the Catholick King ;! whose Council 
would by no means consent to the retreat of our ships, and orders were sent to 
me from the Court of Madrid to retain them in the Bay, Baron Pointi protested 
against the same, and foretold the fate of bis squadron; and being a vigilant 
man, took all possible precautions to prevent surprise. In the meantime the 
enemies’ ships approached, undiscovered either by the cruisers in the Straits, 
or by the forces posted along the coasts, and attacked five of your Majesty’s ships 
which were ranged near Cornero, taking three of them after a long defence, and 
obliged Baron Pointi’s ship and another to run aground near Estepona. After 
this unfortunate encounter, I gave orders for making a new retrenchment to 
prevent insults trom the garrison, who received a considerable supply of men 
and necessaries the day after this action happened; and despatched Mons. Renaud 
to represent to Your Majesty and King Philip the impossibility of continuing 
the siege.” 

This, practically, was the end of the siege which was formally raised on 18th 
April, only a small force of Spaniards being left to blockade the fortress. The 
blockade was pretty ineffectual if we may judge from the following quotation 
from the Spanish journals of the day. ‘‘ Our troops posted in the neighbourhood 
of Gibraltar,” they say, “use their utmost endeavours to hinder the country 
people from corresponding with the enemy ; but notwithstanding their care, and 
the severity used against some for example sake, yet money had such charms 
that they venture to get into the place, and supply the garrison with provisions.’’* 

In conclusion, ‘it is not too much to say that it is to Prince George of Hesse 
Darmstadt and Colonel Bor, that Great Britain owes possession of the Rock. 
For eight months the siege lasted ; with its garrison of 2,000 men, soon to be 
reduced by casualities to half that number, with inferior armament, on battered 
fortifications, they held the place against a besieging army of 12,000 men, and 
a formidable fleet. By their staunch soldier-like qualities in presence of a hostile 
population, and that worst of foes, internal dissension, they kept their worn- 
out troops together, and enemies outside the lines, till the arrival, long deferred, 
of a relieving force, when the siege was raised.’”* 

Colonel Bor and “ Captain Bennet the Engineer ” were recommended by the 
Prince of Hesse Darmstadt to Mr. Methuen, the British Ambassador at Lisbon, 

‘as fitt persons to be prefer’d, they having done signal service at Gibraltar.’” 


NOTES. 


NoTtE.—TWO MARINE GIBRALTAR VETERANS. 


Two, at least, of the Marines who served at Gibraltar lived, very nearly, into the 19th Century. 

One, John Campbell, died in 1791, at the great age of 120, at Dungannon, in Ireland. He had been at the 
Relief of Londonderry, in 1689, so probably was rather over than under the age mentioned. The other, William 
Billinge, is stated by a writer in the ‘“‘ Penny Magazine,”’ of 1835, to have enlisted into a regiment stationed at 


4 rey aatp of ct ete 
airs of the orld,’ * April, oe 
3 ‘Affaire of the World,” June, 1705 
4 This quotation was given me by the late Major-General Bor, R.M.A., but he unfortunately omitted to supply a 
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Derby, in 1702. Although the particular regiment is not specified it is evident from the subjoined epitaph to his 
memory in the churchyard of Longnor (6 miles south of Buxton)—that it was a Marine one, since no other served 
‘‘ under Rooke.’’ It runs as follows :— 

‘In Memory of William Billinge, who was born in a cornfield, at Fawfieldhead, in'this Parish, in the year 
1679. At the age of/23 years he enlisted into His Majesty’s Service/under Sir George Rooke, and was at the taking 
Jot the Fortress of Gibraltar, in 1704. He after-/wards served under the Duke of Marlborough at/the ever memorable 
Battle of Ramillies, ‘fought on the 23rd of May, 1706, where he;was wounded by a musket shot in the thigh./He 
afterwards returned to his native country, and/with manly courage defended his Sovereign’s/righta at the Rebel- 
lion in 1715 and 1745. He‘died within the space of 150 yards of where‘he was born, and was interred here the 
30th of/January, 1791, aged 112 years. 

Sasa sisees Billeted by Death, I quartered here remain, 
When the trumpet sounds, I'll rise and march again.”’ 

From the fact that this old soldier was at Ramillies it is probable that he left—by some means—his Marine 
regiment and re-enlisted in another, since none of the Marine regiments nor the regiments “‘ for Sea-Service,”’ of 
1702 was at that Battle. The writer in the “‘ Penny Magazine,” above quoted, states further, that during this 
battle Billinge was instrumental in saving the Duke of Marlborough from death or capture when unhorsed and 
surrounded by the French dragoons. He was at the Siege of Ostend, and returned to England in 1712. He was 
at Preston Pans and Culloden, but with all his service received neither pension or promotion. He never had a day's 
illness, and at the end of his long life, passed away in perfect tranquility. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOUR OF ANNAPOLIS ROYAL. 
CHAPTER V. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN SPAIN ann THE TAKING OF ANNAPOLIS ROYAL. 


“The Valiant profit more 
Their country than the finest, cloverest speakers. 

Valour once known will soon find eloquence 
To trumpet forth her praise.”’—Plautus. 

HE Marines who had taken such a glorious part in the 
defence of Gibraltar were not suffered to rest on the 
laurels they had won. For the next few years they 
indeed served “ By Sea and By Land,” for they and the 
“ Six Regiments for Sea Service’ landed, re-embarked, 
marched and countermarched on the coasts and roads 
of Southern Spain, besides taking part in expeditions 
to Toulon, Sardinia and Minorca. The pity is that we 

| have so very little detailed information as to their own 

I] riedai tor the Relief of Barciona resis Particular part in what is known as “The War of the 

L————————$——<==—" Spanish Succession.” All we can do is to indicate their 

whereabouts in these operations, and our information even in this respect is but 

scanty. With the notable exception of the capture and defence of the famous 

“Rock,” the British at this time were not doing very well. The Confederated 

Army of 3,000 British under Lord Galway, 2,000 Dutch, and 12,000 Portuguese, 

certainly contrived to capture the fortresses of Valenza, Alberquerque and 

Badajoz, but failed to make any further progress. 


Grenadier Caps of the Period. 1,3,and 4 from Blenheim Tapestries. 2 from painting at Mariborough House. 
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At this juncture it was determined to put fresh life into the Spanish Campaign 
by the despatch of a supplementary expedition under the Earl of Peterborough 
and Sir Cloudesley Shovell. Peterborough, who, by the way, was afterwards 
appointed “Captain-General of the Marine Forces in Great Britain,”! was, 
according to Voltaire, “a man in every respect, resembling those imaginary heroes 
represented in romances.’ Certainly without any particular experience of warfare 
he evinced a considerable genius for generalship. 

The expeditionary force under his command which consisted of six British 
battalions, including the 6th—one of those previously told off “for Sea-service,”’ 
and four Dutch battalions, sailed from St. Helen’s, on 24th May, 1705, and arrived 
at Lisbon on 9th June. <A long passage to our modern ideas. 

Here after various conferences with the Archduke Charles, Lord Galway 
and the Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt, it was decided to attack Barcelona since 
it was considered that the Archduke had many well-wishers in that part of the 
kingdom—Catalonia and Valencia. 


The capture of that important city had already been attempted by Rooke 
and Hesse-Darmstadt the previous May. They had relied on assistance from 
within the walls rather than on the strength of their forces. They landed 2,500 
men—probably the same Marines who afterwards landed in Gibraltar Bay—but 
as such a handful of men was obviously far too weak in numbers to do anything 
against a fortified city of the extent of Barcelona, and as the expected rising of 
the Archduke’s adherents in the town did not come off, there was nothing for it 
but to re-embark the troops and put to sea again. 


After Peterborough’s expedition had sailed from Lisbon it made for Gibraltar, 
where it left two of its battalions which had only been recently raised, and took 
on board in their place four battalions of Marines, a composite battalion of the 
lst Guards and Coldstreams, and three other battalions. 


On the way to its destination, the little town and castle of Denia, was occupied 
by a detachment of 400 men, and the fleet eventually arrived off Barcelona, on 
August 12th. The wind was blowing from the Eastward, and there was a con- 
siderable sea running. Some of the transports seeking for suitable anchorage, 
came under fire from the Mole and other batteries, but the practice was so poor 
that they were able to disregard it entirely, and select their billets without reference 
to the Spanish guns. 

The day following, the wind dropped, and although the sca was still running 
very high, a disembarkation was effected at a spot near the little river Basoz, 
about two miles east of the city, 3,000 men being conveyed from the ships in each 
trip of their boats. 

The landing was not easy, although unopposed by the enemy, for in places 
the troops had to wade ashore with the water up to their waists. Two hundred 
grenadiers were the first to land, and immediately took up a position on the banks 
of the stream to cover the disembarkation of the main body. In about five hours, 
fifteen battalions had been put ashore, including about 2,500 Marines. 


1 2nd November, 1710. ‘°’ His pay to be £5 per diem.’’-—Luttrell. 
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In the course of this operation a furious quarrel took place between the 
redoubtable Colonel Bor and Rodney, another Colonel of Marines. Swords were 
drawn, and a duel, probably without precedent, took place in front of the troops 
as they were forming up. Bor mortally wounded his opponent, who died the day 
following, while he himself was so desperately hurt that he was incapacitated 
for further service for the time being. It must have been considered that he 
had received great provocation from Rodney, or even in those duelling days one 
would have imagined that such a grossly scandalous occurrence would have 
— affected his further promotion. Apparently it did not do so in the least 

egree. 

Peterborough had a daring scheme of his own of pushing straight on to 
Madrid, but he was over-ruled, and his little army, all too small for the task, 
established itself with its left flank on the sea, and set about siege operations 
against the east side of the city. Guns were landed, batteries erected and trenches 
and approaches dug in due form. But, after eighteen days of somewhat desultory 
attack, it was decided, after an embittered discussion, to re-embark the troops, 
and Peterborough gave the necessary orders for the abandonment of the siege. 


He had, however, another scheme “in reserve.’”’ He had discovered that 
the fortress of Montjuich, situated upon a lofty hill commanding the opposite 
side of the city, was being but negligently guarded by its garrison. He had, 
moreover, secretly verified this by a personal reconnaissance. 


The order to raise the siege was received with extreme disfavour by the 
officers of the army, and with great anger by the naval officers, but in the beleaguered 
garrison — naturally — with much rejoicing. As night fell on Sunday, 2nd 
September, amid the bustle of troops abandoning their camps and trenches, and 
the distant hum of the jubilant city, Peterborough made his way to the tent of 
Hesse-Darmstadt. The Prince had been so strongly against the abandonment 
of the siege that he was not then on speaking terms with Peterborough. When 
however, he unfolded his design and explained that he had already told off two 
detachments of about 1,200 men each, and a party of dragoons, to make a wide 
detour round the north of the city, and assault Montjuich from the Westward 
—under pretext that they were merely on their way to meet their transports at 
Tarragona—he at once ordered his horse and set out with the Earl to overtake 
these troops which were already on the march, having moved off at six that 
evening. It was a long and tedious march over rough and rocky roads, but by 
six in the morning the attackers were in position and ready for the assault of the 
formidable hill fortress. 

The garrison, unfortunately for the British, was not taken by surprise, 
since their advent was reported by some of the irregular troops known as 
‘* Miquelets,”> who happened to have been prowling about in the neighbourhood. 
The assailants, nevertheless, made a most determined assault, and undeterred, by 
the heavy fire of cannon and musketry, opened upon them from the fort, con- 
trived to make themselves masters of some of the outlying entrenchments. It 
was during the desperate fighting in these enclosed fortifications that the army 
sustained an irreparable loss in the death of the gallant Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
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who, advancing “ with great eagerness through all the fire, through two bulwarks 
and a curtain, without any shelter, was shot by a musket-ball which, passing 
through his thigh, tore an artery, by which the Prince losing a great quantity of 
blood, after he had marched above fifty paces, animating our men as if he knew 
nothing of being wounded, at last fell down; the strength of his body and the 
vital spirits of that great heart, being no longer able to support him to whose 
undaunted courage no danger or wound could otherwise have put any stop. 
The Prince thus falling, they carried him off to a little house that was near, and 
as soon as he was brought thither, before they could look upon the wound, he 
expired to the great grief of everyone.”? 

Montjuich fell after four days of heavy fighting ; the siege was resumed from 
that side of the city, and Barcelona capiltulated. The year following, it was 
besieged by the French under Marshal Tessé, and relieved by Peterborough and 
Shovel. Marines took part in both the defence and the relief. 

Elsewhere Carthagena surrendered on the 12th July, 1705, and had been 
garrisoned by 600 Marines under Major Hedges.2 The town and castle of Alicant 
had also fallen. 

On the 21st and 22nd of July, the Fleet had landed all its Marines and 800 
seamen, who joined the Spanish troops of the Archduke Charles, who were investing 
the place. During the night the ships opened a heavy bombardment, and on the 
24th, the Marines who had been in garrison at Carthagena arrived and reinforced 
the beseigers. Early on the morning of the 28th, five line-of-battle ships anchored 
in line close in to the shore, and opened a heavy cannonade upon the walls of the 
town. In a short time a breach was effected in the round tower at the west end 
of the town, and another in the middle of the curtain. The troops then advanced 
to the breach in the round tower, and the fleet manned and armed all boats to 
support them. An officer and fifteen grenadiers, without waiting for their supports, 
rushed to the assault—only to be beaten back. The boats landed their seamen 
and Marines who, climbing and swarming over the fallen masonry, carried all 
before them, and established themselves in the town, while the Marines—probably 
those from Carthagena—occupied the suburbs. On the 29th the garrison sur- 
rendered. 

A battalion of Marines shared with Sybourg’s and Hotham’s regiments the 
honours of that garrison which so gallantly stood at bay in the Citadel on the 
Rock of Alicant, waiting for the explosion of the tremendous mine which they 
knew for a certainty the Chevalier D’Asfeldt had placed in the rock beneath 
their feet. The following is a short account of this episode taken from an old 
military work :—* 

“At length, the Chevalier D’Asfeldt ordered the rock to be undermined, and 
having lodged 200 barrels of gunpowder under it—he summoned the garrison 
to surrender—and at the same time gave Sybourg, the Governor, to understand 
that two of his officers might come out and see the condition of his works. The 
officers made their report, that the explosion would carry up the whole castle. 


1 “Affairs of the World,"’ Sept., 1705. 
2 Luttrell. 
3 ‘*The Field Jof}>Mars,"’ 1781. 
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Two days passed, on each of which D’Asfeldt asked the garrison to surrender, 
without effect. Next morning the sentinels gave notice that fire was set to the 
mine. The Governor ordered the guard to retire, and walked out to the Parade 
saying there was not more danger there than in any other place. He was 
accompanied by some of the officers. The mine being sprung, the rock opened 
under their feet, and they, with about 36 sentinels and women, falling into the 
chasm, it instantly closed, and crushed them to death ; though the dying groans 
of some of them were heard even the next day. Notwithstanding this dreadful 
incident, Colonel D’Albon, who succeeded to the command, bravely resolved to 
defend the place to the last extremity ; and mustering the whole garrison, made 
a desperate sally, to show how little he was moved at their thunder.”’ 

The Marines had a considerable share in the victory of St. Estevan. Here, 
on the 15th January, 1707, Colonel Wills! with his Marine Regiment and other 
English and Dutch troops, was attacked in greatly superior force by the advanced 
guard of the French Army. Wills, who was posted on high ground, repulsed 
his assailants, who were driven down to the plain below in great confusion. The 
day following, reinforcements came up under Lieutenant-General Conyngham, 
who assumed command. 

The same day the French, who were commanded by the Chevalier D’Asfeldt, 
returned to the attack in still greater strength, having been also reinforced. But 
again they suffered a most signal defeat, though the British had to mourn the 
loss of General Conyngham, who fell martally wounded. St. Estevan was, 
perhaps, the most complete British victory in the war. 

The Marines served also at the desperate defence of Lerida, under Prince 
Henry of Hesse D’Armstadt, in the following September, and with the rest of the 
garrison accompanied Peterborough in his pursuit of the Spanish army under 
Las Torres. 

Other Marines who came out from England in 1706 were placed in garrison 
in the seaports of Valentia, but it seems very doubtful if any of them took part 
in the disastrous Battle of Almanza. But the 6th, 34th and 35th “ Regiments 
for Sea-Service’”’ were present. 

“The Earl of Galway sent orders to Lord Tyrawly’s Regiment, and the 
two battalions of Marines (who were quartered in Catalonia), to march and join 
him ; but the Viceroy would not suffer them to march from their quarters or part 
with any troops out of the Province, without the King’s order which was often 
solicited, but could not be obtained.”* Some officers of the Marine regiments 
were certainly at the battle, Lieutenant James Davidson, of Wills, for one, who 
was taken prisoner there. With reference to this point, there is a curious story 
related in an account of Anson’s Voyage Round the World, in a Collection of Voy- 
ages, published in 1785. It states that after the capture of the Acapulco Galleon, 
the Nuestra Senora de Covadonga, by the Centurion, in 1743, all her officers, 
except those who had been wounded, were transferred to the British ship, 
‘together with the passengers of note ”’—“Among the latter was an old gentleman, 


1 Col. Sir Charles Wills had succeeded Col. Pownall who had replaced Col. Sanderson in command of his Marine regiment. 
2 History of the Reign of Queen Anne, 1740. The battalions were appaiently both at Gironne with the Royal BE usilicre. 
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Governor of Guam, who was going to Manilla to renew his commission, and who 
had scarce mounted the Centurion’s side before he was received with open arms by 
Mr. Crooden, Captain of Marines, who 36 years before, at the Battle of Almanza,! 
had been his prisoner, and honourably used by him. These two renewed their 
old acquaintance, and Captain Crooden had a long-wished for opportunity of 
returning the favours he had formerly received, and which he gratefully remem- 
bered.” It is not, of course, to be assumed from this that Captain Crooden was 
necessarily in the Marines at Almanza, for as they were then a part of the Army, he 
might well have been in another regiment at the time, and joined one of the Marine 
regiments that were raised in 1739-40. 

Elsewhere the Marines served with Sir John Leake in his expedition to the 
Balearic Islands. Ivica surrendered at once, a few shells thrown into Palmas 
produced the surrender of Majorca, where 100 Marines were left in garrison at 
Porto-Pin. This was in September, 1706. 


In the summer of the year following, Sir Cloudesley Shovel was instructed 
to co-operate with a large army of our allies under the Duke of Savoy, which was 
about to lay siege to Toulon, marching from Italy by way of Nice and Cannes. 
The French were strongly entrenched on the river Var, a little to the westward 
of the former town, with a view of obstructing the advance of the Duke. Shovel, 
having been joined by Sir George Byng, anchored the fleet of 43 men-of-war and 
57 transports, between Nice and Antibes, on the 28th June, and on the day fol- 
lowing pushed several of his ships into the river, and opened such a well-directed 
fire, that the French Cavalry and Infantry, quite unprepared for such a storm of 
projectiles, began to evacuate their encampments and trenches. Shovel no 
sooner perceived this movement than he ordered Sir John Norris to land at the 
head of 600 Marines, and to attack the retreating Frenchmen in flank. This 
operation was carried out with such determination and success that the enemy fled 
from all their entrenchments in the utmost confusion, and in the course of half- 
an-hour the Duke of Savoy crossed the river and proceeded on his march without 
meeting with any resistance. 

His movements, however, throughout his advance, were much too slow, so 
that the French in Toulon had ample time to strengthen their fortifications and 
to arrange for relief forces, and the siege proved very much of a fiasco. 

About a year later the Marines participated in the capture and occupation 
of Cagliari in Sardinia, which surrendered after a nocturnal bombardment, and 
proceeded thence to Port Mahon in Minorca, which was taken after a short invest- 
ment, capitulating on the 18th September. 

Marines, with other troops, were landed on the Island of Cette, off the coast of 
Languedoc, on 13th July, 1710, where a fort mounting 18 guns was taken the 
same day. Major-General Seissau, who was in command, advanced inland, and 
occupied Adge without resistance. But as an expected rising against the French 
King did not come off, the little expedition withdrew. 


1 It ia a curious fact that it was on this very inauspicious occasion that the ‘“* New Union Colours,” as they were called, 
were first unfurled in actiou by British troops.—James Crant, in British Battles on Land and Sea, 
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The Marine Regiments were also represented at the Siege of Ostend, in 1706, 
and at the occupation of Dunkirk, in 1711, and of course participated in various 
actions which took place at sea during the war, though there were none of very 
great moment. 

In 1710 @ provisional battalion took part in the expedition against Anna- 
polis Royal, and of its service there the following is a short account. 

Port Royal in Nova Scotia, had gained considerable notoriety as a haunt and 
refuge of the French privateers that about this time were constantly harassing 
the trade of our colonists in New England. The French, in Canada, were gaining 
a prestige among the Indian tribes that, as it increased, tended to lower their 
confidence in the power of Great Britain.. 

It was determined by the Government to remedy this state of affairs, and a 
small expedition of about 2,000 men sailed in a squadron under the command of 
Captain Martin, R.N., with instructions to capture the town and fort of Port 
Royal. Colonel Francis Nicholson was in command of the military part of the 
expedition which included 600 Marines. Each of the six Marine regiments?! had 
supplied one company about 100 strong, the composite battalion thus formed 
being commanded by Major Reading of Churchill’s Regiment. The Grenadier 
Company which was only 74 of all ranks, came from Wills’ Regiment.? 

The Marine battalion does not appear to have been at all in first-class con- 
dition. “Nigh half of these Marines,’ reported Colonel Nicholson, “are new 
raised men, so ’tis to be feared that they will be sickly in their passage, and pro- 
bably some dye, and they can’t be relied on as men that have been in action.” 

But, as we shall see, they did not do so badly after all. 

The Marine battalion embarked on board various transports, and in company 
with eighteen sail of merchantmen and storeships left Plymouth on the 8th May, 
1710, under convoy of H.M.S.S. Dragon and Falmouth. 


Boston was their first port of call. They arrived on 15th July, and there 
they seem to have remained till the 18th of September, when having taken on 
board two battalions from Massachusetts, each 450 strong, a Connecticut 
battalion of 300 men, and a composite battalion recruited in New Hampshire 
and Rhode Island, commanded by Colonels Hobby, Whiting, Clayton, and Tailor, 
** Major Levington’s Indians,” and some artillery, they made sail for Port Royal, 
arriving off the harbour of that place on the 23rd. The day following the ships 
pushed on into the harbour through the narrow entrance. Here the tides ran like 
@ mill-stream and one of them “ piled up” on the rocks. Nearly thirty of her 
complement were drowned on this occasion. Her consorts, however, both men- 
of-war and transports, arrived safely off Goat Island, where they cast anchor. 
From this position a clear view was obtainable of the fort which the French had 
built to protect the settlement. 

A landing was effected on the 25th. The Grenadier Company of Wills’ had 
the post of honour, being first on shore, and taking up a position to cover the 

1 Holt’s, Bor’s, Will's, Shannon’s, Gorirg’s, Churchill’. 

this and the greater part of the information contained in this account I am indebted to Col. Neil Bannat 


2 For 
late 30th Regiment. the present represertative of ‘’ Will's Regiment.’ According to Luttrell, Cel. Churchi)] was himecl{ 
appointed to command these Marines, Lut probably he thought he would do. better for himeelf in Europe. 
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landing of the remainder of the battalion, which was effected on the south side 
of the town, near the fort. At the same time several companies of the Colonial 
troops were put on shore on the further side of the River Dauphin. 


The Marines having established themselves on shore, Colonel Nicholson 
landed the whole of the remainder of his forces, under artillery fire from the 
enemy.! But it was singularly ineffective. The same evening an advance was 
made, through the thick bush that covered the country, with the object of 
reaching the fort. The Marines formed the advanced guard, and were sup- 
ported by Hobby’s and Whiting’s Colonial Regiments. The Indians—to whom 
bush-fighting was a second nature—protected the flanks. Progress was very 
slow. The vegetation was so thick that the Marines had constantly to cut their 
way through it, even to advance in single file. Night fell before the little army 
was clear of the woods. During this time the attention of the French garrison 
was occupied by a bomb-vessel which moved up the river to attack the fort. 
It was not till the next day (26th) that Nicholson and his men emerged from the 
forest and sighted the fort which stood at the summit of some rising ground, 
with a marsh at its foot. 


On coming into the open, Nicholson, in accordance with the custom of the 
day, placed the Grenadier Companies of the Marines and the other regiments 
in front, crossed the marsh and, with drums beating and colours flying, advanced 
up the slope towards the fort. 

There does not seem to have been any undue hurry about this attack, for 
we are told that the brigade balted for dinner. We may assume, too, from this. 
that there was a considerable distance between the fort and the edge of the woods, 
After dinner the Grenadier Company and two other companies of Marines were 
pushed forward to within 400 paces of the fort, and dug themselves in. This 
seems very close quarters at which to break ground in front of an enemy’s position 
in broad daylight, but it must be remembered that the shooting of the muskets 
of those days was extremely erratic and unreliable even at half the distance. As 
for the guns mounted in the fort, it is probable that they were all hard at work 
trying to keep down the fire of the British bomb vessel, which, aided by the tide, 
had managed to pick up a most favourable billet from which to bombard the 
town and is said to have made most excellent practice all through the ensuing 
operations, not one of her bombs missing the vlace. 

The British loss on the 26th amounted to five killed only, while three Marines 
who had straggled were either killed or mortally wounded—most likely by hostile 
Indians in the woods. 

The three companies of Marines who had entrenched themselves before 
the fort were lett in that position for over 48 hours without being relieved, during 
which time three of them, and a Connecticut man, who seems to have been with 
them, were killed and the same number wounded. 

While these things were happening on shore, the Naval part of the expedi- 
tion, ‘‘ more suo,’’” had been busily engaged in landing guns and stores for the 


1 ‘* The French began to fire pretty thick,’’ says Nicholson in his Journal. 
2 ‘‘According to its custom.’’ 
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equipment of the breaching batteries which were now in course of erection to 
bombard the fort. 

On the 29th the advanced detachment was relieved by 200 Marines under 
Major Abbot, and half the Colonial troops who had been left on the other side 
of the river were brought over to cut and bind fascines. 

On the 29th there was the flicker of a white flag from the French lines. 
Subercase, the Governor, was sending out a flag of truce. The bearer, Ensign 
Perelle by name, brought a letter from him, in which he said that there were 
ladies in the fort who did not at all appreciate the rude salutes of the English 
shells. Would Nicholson, therefore, as a gentleman, allow these fair dames the 
hospitality of the British camp where they would be out of harm’s way. War 
was not devoid of chivalry in those days, and Nicholson sent a reply by one of 
his own officers, saying that as Perelle had transgressed the etiquette of war in 
not beating his drum, and getting blindfolded before he entered the English camp, 
he would detain him as a prisoner, but that as “the Queen, my mistress, hath 
not sent me hither to make war against women,” he would be prepared to accom- 
modate the ladies from the fort in the same house as the Ensign. The next move 
was with Subercase, who wrote as follows :— 

‘‘ Sir,— You have one of my officers, and I have one of yours ; so that now we 
are equal. However, that hinders me not from believing that once you have given 
me your word, you will keep it very exactly. On that ground I now write to 
tell you, sir, that to prevent the spilling of both English and French blood, I 
am ready to hold up both hands for a capitulation that will be honourable to 
both of us.” 

Having made up his mind to oapitulate he did not, of course, send out his 
ladies. But as nothing further had been heard from him by October Ist, by which 
date the British batteries had completed their armament, fire was opened upon 
the fort. The garrison returned the fire, probably with but little spirit, since 
Nicholson not long after the bombardment had commenced sent Suberccase a 
summons to surrender. 


The Governor did not take long to decide. He agreed to hand over the fort 
provided his garrison was allowed to march out with “all the honours of war,’’! 
and be re-transported to France. All was settled within a few hours. Three 
days later a company of American troops was formed up on either side of the 
main entrance of the fort, Subercase came out and handed over the keys to 
Nicholson, and as soon as the French troops had marched out the British marched 
in. The English officers, before the French finally departed, gave a farewell break- 
fast to the ladies in the fort, and on the 10th a Thanksgiving Service for the victory 
which had been obtained was held by order of Colonel Nicholson, the sermon 
being preached by the Chaplain attached to the Marine battalion. The name of 
the town was changed to Annapolis Royal in honour of Queen Anne, who at this 
time sat on the throne of Great Britain, and Colonel Vetch, who had been Nichol- 
son’s second in command, was left as Governor with a garrison of about 200 


1 7. e., to march ont “ with drums beating, colours flying, match lit at. both ends, ball in mouth, and with some pieces 
of cannon.’’—*' Les Travaux de Mars.’’-—Malet, 1696. 
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Marines,’ fifty gunners and matrosses,’ and 250 Colonial troops. Colonel Nicholson 
and the remainder of the Expedition re-embarked and sailed back to Boston. 

The garrison spent a very unpleasant winter. Although the town and its 
fortifications had been taken from the enemy, the surrounding woods were full 
of Frenchmen and their Indian allies. The fort was so closely beset that it was 
not safe to venture outside it, even with a fairly large party. On one occasion 
a detachment no less than seventy strong was ambushed in the woods by the 
redskins and destroyed to aman. The garrison suffered much from the enforced 
confinement and from shortness of supplies. 

Everything had to be imported from New England, and stood a great chance 
of capture on the way. Prices ruled so high that an issue of free rations was 
authorised and Captains of companies were empowered to buy for their men, 
to the full extent of the soldiers’ subsistence money, “shoes, stockings, brandy, 
tobacco and other necessaries.’ 

This is the first time on record on which rations were supplied to British 
soldiers without payment. The benevolent Home Government, however, refused 
to endorse this expenditure, although authorised by Colonel Nicholson, the com- 
mander of the Expedition, in order to meet an urgent and pressing necessity, and 
the cost of the rations was charged against the unfortunate captain’s pay. In 
Captain and Brevet-Major Davidson’s case this charge amounted to no less than 
£322 10s. It is only fair to say that after the lapse of seven years these exactions 
were remitted by a Committee appointed to gxamine “‘ Debts due to the Army.’ 


The Marines remained at Annapolis till the middle of 1711, when they were 
withdrawn to take part in an expedition against Quebec under Admiral Sir 
Hovenden Walker and General Hill, which resulted in a disastrous failure. The 
ships failed to get near Quebec, eight transports were wrecked, in which eight 
or nine hundred soldiers and seamen perished, and the expedition was abandoned 
as hopeless. “On the 9th of October, Sir Hovenden Walker, with the men-of-war 
and transports that were left, arrived at Portsmouth, and to complete his mis- 
fortune, the Admiral’s ship the Edgar blew up at Spitbead, with several of their 
friends, who were come to welcome them home ; but the officers happened to be 
all on shoar.’’* 

At the Peace of Utrecht, in 1713, there was a general reduction of the Army, 
and among others, the six Marine regiments were ordered to be disbanded. We 
have an official account of the trouble occasioned by Wills’ disgust at being 
abolished. The following is the document* referred to :--“‘ James, Duke, Marquis 
and Earl of Ormonde, etc., Captain-General of all Her Majesty’s Land Forces, 
etc. 

“‘ Whereas I have received information that several soldiers of the regiment 
of Marines commanded by Major-General Wills, ordered to be disbanded, are 
assembled in a tumultuous manner, at or near Rochester, in contempt of Her 


1 Vide Not 3 Vide Note II. 8 Vide Note ITI. 


4 *‘ Life of Sanaa Anne. 1740. 
would of course nS those which sent companies to Port royals but the author of an articlo in the United ene 


5 These 
Nea Journal i 1- 1337), on" The Extinct aeaataes of the British rmvy.’’ mentions Primrose’s, Mordaunt’s, Newton 
Molesworth’s, Leigh's, Evans's, Kane's, and Stanwix's ‘* MARINES ’ as being disbanded. 
6 "Sorvines of the Coldsteam Guards. 
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Majesty’s authority, and to the disturbance of the peace of her subjects, you are 
hereby directed and required forthwith to march with a detachment of six hundred 
men of the regiments of Foot Guards and officers proportionable, and a detachment 
of one hundred gentlemen of the four troops of Horse Guards, and three-score 
men of the Horse Grenadiers, and officers proportionable (for which you are to 
apply to the Rt. Honble. the Earl of Arran, or to Lieut.-General Compton), and 
you are to proceed towards Rochester according as you shall receive advice from 
Colonel Markham of the Lord Shannon’s Regiment (with whom you are to keep 
& constant correspondance) or otherwise, in order to suppress and appease the 
said mutineers and others that may join with them by force of arms if it cannot 
be done otherwise ; and in case you shall find a further reinforcement either of 
foot, horse, or grenadier guards may be wanting, for the performance of this 
service, you are hereby directed and empowered to send for as many more men 
of these corps as may be necessary; for which purpose the respective officers 
thereunto belonging are hereby required to observe and follow your orders ; and as 
the speedy execution of this commission is of the greatest consequence, you are 
to lose no time in complying with it. But as in case you shall receive advice that 
the mutineers are returned to their obedience, you are to proceed no further ; so 
if you are obliged to come to action with them, you are to secure and bring back 
with you in safe custody as many prisoners as you shall take. For all which, this 
shall be to you and all others concerned a sufficient warrant and direction. Given 
at Windsor, this 25th day of December, 1713. 


ORMONDE, ° 
by His Grace’s Command, HEN. WarTKINs, 


To Henry Withers, Esqre., one of the Lieut.-Generals of Her Majeaty’s Forces, 
and Lieut.-Colonel of the First regiment of Foot Guards.”’ 


Whether the disorderly action of Wills influenced the Government cannot 
be said, but, however this may have been, it was not disbanded but turned over 
to the Line the next year, and became the present 30th Regiment. Two other 
Marine regiments, Goring’s and Bor’s, became the 31st and 32nd, at the same time. 


NOTES. 


Nore I.—STATE OF MARINE BATTALION AT ANNAPOLIS, 8rx JUNE, 1711. 
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Nore II.—MATROSSES. 


MarTrossEs ‘are properly Apprentices to the Gunner, being soldiers in the Royal Regiment of Artillery, 
and next to them: they assist in loading, firing and sponging the Great Guns. 


They carry Fire Locks, and march along with the Guns, Stores, and Waggons, both as a guard, and to give 
their assistance in every emergency.”’—‘ Smith’s Military Dictionary,” 1779. 


Note III.—AMBIGUOUS POSITION OF THE MARINE REGIMENTS AT THIS PERIOD. 


The Officers of Marines at this time were treated peculiarly badly by the authorities. The following ‘“ Peti- 
tions and Memorials,”’ speak for themselves on this point. The first is from Mary Winter, widow of Daniel Winter, 
who was a Ist Lieutenant of Marines, and was lost when the Restoration went down in the ‘‘ Great Storm,” of 
November, 1703. ‘‘ Her Majesty graciously ordered bounty of eleven months’ pay to the widows, according to their 
husbands’ rating by the Navy. Yet, when she applied to the Navy Office, because the Marines are not of late paid 
by the Navy, the Commissioners took no notice of her husband’s rank as Lieutenant and would pay her no more 
than £10 9s. as the widow of a private Marine soldier, though according to his pay and quality it amounts to above 
£60. She hopes that the Queen intended the same bounty to widows of Marine Officers, as to the commission and 
warrant sea and ordnance officers,’ and prays for bounty accordingly, being left in debt.’”? This was referred to 
the Privy Council, 27th January, 1705-6. It is to be hoped the poor lady’s claim received favourable consideration. 
Then we have a report to Prince George of Denmark, on 22nd March, 1705-6, on the petition of Lieutenant Joseph 
Mason, of Colonel Pownal’s Regiment of Marines, setting forth his services at Gibraltar, and the wounds he 
received there; that by the rules of the Navy no allowance was made to Marine Officers losing their limbs in the 
Service ; since there were no Marines in the Fleet when those rules were settled. But sea Officers who suffer that 
misfortune are allowed a year’s full pay. The case was referred to the Queen, and probably the petition was granted, 
as on lst April “An extraordinary Warrant was ordered in this case to His Royal Highness.’’1 


Nor were the rank and file in better case than their officers. The Marines “ were evidently subject to the 
regulations of the Army,”’ writes Fortescue,? ‘‘ and suffered not a little in consequence. The rigid rule that regiments 
must be mustered before they were paid, inflicted great hardship on Marines, for it could not be carried out when 
@ regiment was split up on half a dozen different ships ; and the result was that the men were not paid at all. Even 
when ashore they were exposed to the same inconvenience owing to the inefficiency of the commissaries, so that 
some regiments (e.g., Caermarthen’s and Shovell’s) actually received no pay for eight years. The Commissary of 
Musters at Portsmouth was ‘a superannuated old man who was rolled about in a wheelbarrow.’ ”’ 


The fact was that until the end of 1708 when the Marines were definitely placed under the authority of the 
Lord High Admiral, no one seemed quite sure who was responsible for them and their pay. The consequence was 
that when it came to the provision of money or any troublesome question arose the authorities at the Admiralty 
and the War-Office each tried to shunt the settlement on to the other. 


‘*The inevitable consequence,” remarks Fortescue, ‘‘ was hatred of the service and mutiny, which at one 
moment threatened to be serious. In 1709 thirty-eight mutineers marched on London in order to lay down their 
arms publicly in Whitehall. They were stopped at Putney.” 

At the present day these things seem almost past belief, and one is not so much astonished at the eventual 
outbreak as bewildered in trying to imagine how it was possible for a regiment to exist for such long periods without 
any pay at all! 


1 Historical M.S. Commission: Duke of Portland's M.S., Vol. VIII. 2 ‘* History of the British Army.’’ 
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MARINES’ OAP, 1740-1748. 
VIEW OF FORT ST. LAZAR AND THE CONVENT OF LA POPA FROM THE NORTH. 


(N.B.—The Border represents the lace worn by the 4th Marines). 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE ATTACK ON CARTAGENA, 1741. 


‘*The demon of Discord, with her sooty wings, had breathed 
her influence upon our counsels; and it might be said of 
these great men, as of Ossar and Pompey, the one could not 

‘ brook a superior, and the other was impatient of an equal ; 
20 that between the pride of one and the insolence of another, 
the enterprise miscarried.”’—Smollett (‘‘ Roderick Random ”’). 


S related in the last chapter, the Peace of Utrecht, 
at the beginning of 1713, was the signal for the dis- 
bandment and break up of the Marine establishment. 
Four invalid companies only were left to represent 
the Force that had done and suffered so much for 

) its country. It was not until the outbreak of hostilities 
 rotS nar |} With Spain in 1739, that Marine Regiments were 
—, wa renter ( again instituted. The King opened Parliament on the 
twn tas forcar veamar \ LOth November of that year, and in his address to the 

(1s pate, probably +749) House of Commons, said :—“ And as in the prosecution 

| of this war a number of soldiers to serve on board the 

fleet may be requisite, I have judged it proper, that a body of Marines should 
be raised, and have directed the estimates for this purpose to be likewise prepared 
and laid before you.” 


A journal of the times says:—“ No part of the Royal Speech was more 
generally applauded than that which proposed this levy.”’ 
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In December, an Order in Council decreed the formation of six Marine regi- 
ments, the following officers being appointed to command and raise them.! 
Ist Regt.: Edward Wolfe (3rd Foot Guards)... ... ... 44th Regt. in the Line. 
2nd ,, William Robinson (Lt.-Col. Handyside’s Regt.) 45th 
3rd, Anthony Lowther (2nd Foot Guards)... ... 46th <3 es 
4th ,, John Wynyard (Tyrrell’s Regt.) «2 «a 43th , 
Sth ,, Charles Douglas (Howard’s Regt.) ... ... 48th 43 
6th ,, Honble. Lewis Ducie Moreton (3rd Foot Guards) 49th ___,, ne 
Five men were selected from each Company of the Foot Guards, to serve as 
N.C.0’s. in the new regiments, and a bounty of £1 10s. was offered to the first 
1,800 men who should volunteer from the Line to serve in the Marines. According 
to “The Journal of the Expedition to Cartagena,” published in 1744 :— 


“As a foundation for forming a Corps of Troops fit for immediate Service 
His Majesty was pleased to direct a Draught to be made from the Foot Guards, 
of the best disciplined Corporals and Private men,? to be appointed Marine 
Sergeants, as likewise 300 Private Centinels well instructed in the use of their 
arms, to be placed to every Marine Regiment, who were for that purpose draughted 
from all the old Corps in Britain, by which means each of the Marine Regiments 
was actually supplied with a number of well disciplined men. The Colonels of 
the six Regiments of Marines were old Officers who had all (excepting one) served 
abroad in the last war. Such were the greatest part of the Lt.-Colonels and 
Majors. The Captains were either Gentlemen of Service taken from Half Pay, 
or from the Independent Companies at J amaica, such as had been long inured 
to the climate of the West Indies, or Subalterns of long standing in the old Corps, 
whom His Majesty honoured with the Command of Marine Companies. The 
Ist and 2nd Lieuts. were either Ensigns taken out of the old Corps, Cadets, who 
had for some time carried arms, or Young Gentlemen whose Quality and Interest 
very justly entitled them to preference.” 

The authorised strength of each regiment was 1,100 men; the standard 
height was to be 5 ft. 5 in., and only 1,800 men were to be taken from the Land 
Forces. Those volunteering were to receive a bounty of twenty shillings and ten 
shillings “for shirts and shoes.” 


In the end the larger portion of the new regiments was drawn from men 
already in the Army. “Nine Regiments turned over half of their men, and & 
tenth regiment turned over mo 


re than one-third.’ 
On the 26th January, 1740, it was ordered that 2,640 men were to be added 
to the six Marine Regiments with 


one Lieutenant per Company, and 20 men were 
to be added to each of “the Fo 


0: ur Independent Companies of Invalids.” At 
the same time an additional Independent Company was created. Eventually it 
was decided to create four more regiments of Marines. 


These regiments did not 


99 99 


1 Vide Note I. See also Appendix A, “ Dehate ation of a force of Marines." 
AL proportions Out of the three eon eye oee duets and qualified by their welting wane 1ade Sergeants, to be drafted 
al proportions out of tho three regiments of Guards, and delivered’ over § made S nts, to 

ordered to be raised. Orders, Brigade of Guards, 21st December, 1739, °°" '© the Colonols of the six regiments of Marines 
3 Fortescue—"' History of the British 4 x. 
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take part in the Cartagena Expedition, though very possibly drafts were sent 
from them to those already out there. 

All these regiments wore a high cap something like that then distinguishing 
the Grenadiers in the Army. It was covered with cloth of the colour of the 
regimental facings, but instead of being pointed in front, it was semi-circular at 
the top. The flap in front was of the same colour, and was edged with scarlet 
piping as was the front of the cap.! 

The colour of their coats was the national red, each man being provided with 
a “good Full Bodied Coat well lin’d,” with a “‘ Waistcoat to be made of ye old 
coat the 2nd year.’ Their breeches were of red kersey, over which, when on 
service, they wore long brown canvas leggings reaching to the thigh—except the 
6th and 9th regiments, which were equipped with leggings of blue and white 
striped ticking. The uniform of the 6th regiment also differed in some other 
respects from the rest ; principally in having a high roll collar and the coat closed 
instead of open in the front. Their equipment does not appear to have been very 
satisfactory, for an officer of the Corps writing some few years later says :— 
* The Marines are well clothed, but their arms are in general very bad ; they should 
have shoulder belts, pouches and iron rammers. Wooden ramrods are enough to 
disconcert the best battalion of Infantry that ever went into a field in the firings ; 
I have seen forty men at common exercise and there were twelve rammers broken 
in firing six rounds, by which it is plain that they are very unfit to go into action 
with.”* The ramrod grievance was not in existence in 1740 as no one had iron 
ones before 1758, when they were issued to the Guards. But in a series of coloured 
prints of the various regiments in 1742, the Marines are shewn without the broad 
Shoulder belts, big pouch, and sword worn by the other infantry regiments. 


Karly the next year, three additional Marine Regiments were raised in New 
York, the command of the whole being entrusted to Colonel Spottiswoode of 
Virginia, Colonel Blakeney being appointed Adjt. General. This Colonial force 
was not long afterwards formed into a single regiment of four battalions under 
the command of Colonel Gooch, and is generally referred to as ‘‘ Gooch’s Marines,” 
taking rank in the Army List as the 43rd Regiment.® 


As the British Government had decided to make a serious attack upon the 
Spanish Possessions in America, the determination to raise a force of Marines 
near the scene of action is easily accounted for. Admiral Vernon,’ who was to 
command the expedition, was already in the West Indies, but had no Marines 
on board, as he had sailed some months before the formation of a Marine establish- 
ment had been decided on. He was, however, strongly in favour of having 
Marines in his ships, and it was probably in great part owing to his representations 
that their resuscitation was determined on. Just before sailing for the West 
Indies, on 23rd July, 1739, he had written to the Duke of Newcastle :— 


1 It would be interesting to know if their Grenadier Com 
: anies wore a different cap as in other Corps. 
2 Fr. Millan's Succession of Colonels, 1743. 1 a aa oy 
4 The Marine Volunteor—Lt Terence O’Lo 
Me : ughlan, 1766. Apparently shoulder helts were not worn till 1772, when 
ab ed Boe issued for ‘' Waist-belts to be turned into cross-belts.”’” Only a ‘‘make-shift”’ after all. 
6 Vide No were irvented by the Prince of Dessau, in 1741. 


7 Nick-named “Old Grog,” vide Note IV 
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““T could wish indeed, we had each of us a company of regular troops sent 
on board of us, which would have strengthened us in numbers, as well as had 
their expertness in handling their arms, to have incited our seamen with the 
imitation of them. If we should come to a general war with France as well as 
Spain, I believe your Grace will have already perceived, from the difficulty in 
manning these ships as they are, the necessity there may be of converting most 
of our marching regiments into Marines; and, if, as they become seamen, they 
were admitted to be discharged as such, that would make a good nursery for 
breeding them at a time we might probably find such a necessity for them.” 

However, he picked up a couple of hundred soldiers under the command ot 
a Captain Newton in Jamaica, and with their assistance succeeded in capturing 
the very important and strongly fortified City of Porto Bello! the depot at which 
the Spanish galleons loaded up with treasure, a coup which aroused the greatest 
enthusiasm in this country where it is commemorated to the present day by 
numerous “ Porto Bello Roads’ and “Admiral Vernon ”’ public-houses. 

Meanwhile, a camp for 6,000 of the new Marine Corps had been marked out 
in the Isle of Wight,* and there the six regiments awaited the departure of the 
fleet in which they and other reinforcements were to sail. A few of them, as it 
turned out, were not destined to take part in the expedition after all, for a detach- 
ment of three officers of Lowthers (3rd Marines) and 98 men, was detailed to embark 
on board the Centurion in which Commodore Anson sailed on his famous voyage 
round the world in September, 1740. This detachment was bitterly complained 
of as being “ a party of raw marines who had never been at sea before.”* Although 
formed on a nucleus of picked old soldiers from the Guards, and large drafts from 
other ten regiments, 1t seems most likely from this and from other remarks after- 
wards made as to the rawness of the Marines at Cartagena, that many only joined 
just before the fleet sailed.‘ 


“‘'When the ships were ready,” writes Fortescue, “sailors could not be found 
to man them. Two old regiments of the Line, the 34th and 36th, were turned 
over to the fleet to make up its complement; but these were insufficient, and 
Cathcart was ordered to send 600 of his Marines also to the men-of-war.”’ 


At last, in October, the six regiments were embarked, and the fleet sailed 
from St. Helen’s for the West Indies, taking on board, besides the Marines, 
Wentworth’s (24th) and Harrison’s (15th) Regiments of Foot. 


The “Train of Artillery,” which accompanied the Expedition did not then 
belong to the Royal Regiment of Artillery though the officers did. It was however 
incorporated with the regiment in 1743—two years after its return to England 
from foreign service. It was a ‘‘ Train” specially raised by Royal Warrant by 
command of H.M. King George II., under date 14th March, 1739/40, given at the 
Court of St. James. The Warrant sets forth that a Train of Artillery “ should 


There is a story that George Washirgton served under Vernon on this occasjon, but this cannot well be true as he 
would only have been 10 or 11 years old.— Vide Note V. 
2 The Isle of Wight was often selected as the place of assembly for an Expeditionary Force on account of the difficulty 
of deserting from it. 
3 Vide Note VI.—See also Appendix B—Heroism of four Marines of H.M.S. Wager. 
4 When the new regiments were assembled in camp they were found to be, according to Fortescue, ‘ remarkable 
neither for drill nor discipline ; but by the onergy of Hrigadier-General Wentworth they were reduced to order with incredible 


rapidity. 
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“‘T could wish indeed, we had each of us a company of regular troops sent 
on board of us, which would have strengthened us in numbers, as well as had 
their expertness in handling their arms, to have incited our seamen with the 
imitation of them. If we should come to a general war with France as well ag 
Spain, I believe your Grace will have already perceived, from the difficulty in 
manning these ships as they are, the necessity there may be of converting most 
of our marching regiments into Marines; and, if, as they become seamen, they 
were admitted to be discharged as such, that would make a good nursery for 
breeding them at a time we might probably find such a necessity for them.” 
However, he picked up a couple of hundred soldiers under the command of 
a Captain Newton in Jamaica, and with their assistance succeeded in capturing 
the very important and strongly fortified City of Porto Bello! the depot at which 
the Spanish galleons loaded up with treasure, a coup which aroused the greatest 
enthusiasm in this country where it is commemorated to the present day by 
numerous “ Porto Bello Roads”’ and “Admiral Vernon” public-houses. 
Meanwhile, a camp for 6,000 of the new Marine Corps had been marked out 
in the Isle of Wight,? and there the six regiments awaited the departure of the 
fleet in which they and other reinforcements were to sail. A few of them, as it 
turned out, were not destined to take part in the expedition after all, for a detach- 
ment of three officers of Lowthers (3rd Marines) and 98 men, was detailed to embark 
on board the Centurion in which Commodore Anson sailed on his famous voyage 
round the world in September, 1740. This detachment was bitterly complained 
of as being “ a party of raw marines who had never been at sea before.”? Although 
formed on a nucleus of picked old soldiers from the Guards, and large drafts from 
other ten regiments, it seems most likely from this and from other remarks after- 


wards made as to the rawness of the Marines at Cartagena, that many only joined 
just before the fleet sailed.* 


‘“‘ When the ships were ready,”’ writes Fortescue, “ sailors could not be found 
to man them. Two old regiments of the Line, the 34th and 36th, were turned 
over to the fleet to make up its complement; but these were insufficient, and 
Cathcart was ordered to send 600 of his Marines also to the men-of-war.” 


At last, in October, the six regiments were embarked, and the fleet sailed 
from St. Helen’s for the West Indies, taking on board, besides the Marines, 
Wentworth’s (24th) and Harrison’s (15th) Regiments of Foot. 


The “Train of Artillery,” which accompanied the Expedition did not then 
belong to the Royal Regiment of Artillery though the officers did. It was however 


incorporated with the regiment in 1743—two years after its return to England 


from foreign service. It was a “Train” specially raised by Royal Warrant by 
command of H.M. King George II., under date 14th March, 1739/40, given at the 
Court of St. James. The Warrant sets forth that a Train of Artillery “ should 


ee A ee ad 
1 There is a story that George Washirgton served under Vernon on this occasion, but this cannot well be true 48 he 
would only have been 10 or 11 years old.—Vide No i 
2 The Isle of ight was often selected as the place of assembly for an Expeditionary Force on account of the difficulty 
eserting from it. 
— 3 Vide Note VI.—See also Appendix B—Heroism of four Marines of H.M.S. Wager. 
4 When the new regiments were assembled in camp they were found to be, according to Fortescue, * remarkable 
neither for drill nor discipline ; but by the onergy of Brigadier-General Wentworth they were reduced to order with incredible 
rapidity.” 
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be fitted out to Sea to attend our Land Forces designed to be embarked upon an 
Expedition to be commanded by Our Right Trusty and Well-beloved Charles, 
Lord Cathcart.’? It was to consist of ‘“‘such brass Ordnance, Mortars, Shotts, 
Shells, Ammunition and other Stores of War mentioned.”’ 

Lt.-Colonel Jonas Watson, R.A., was in command of the Train, and embarked 
with a portion of it in one of the Store-ships called the Three Brothers. Though 
in his 78th year, he did not hesitate to take the risk of war and climate and he was 
killed in action in the attack on Cartagena, though unfortunately there are no 
particulars as to the manner of his death or in which phase of the operations he 
met it. 

On arrival at Hispaniola further reinforcements were embarked in the shape 
of two of the newly raised regiments of American Marines, and a few other Colonial 
levies. The Americans were found to be in a very bad state, undrilled and ignorant 
of discipline, and since their arrival in the West Indies both disorderly and 
mutinous. As their material was none of the best, and no provisions for pay or 
victualling had been made for them by the British Government, this can hardly 
be wondered at. The command of the military part of the Expedition had been 
given to Lord Cathcart, an able and experienced soldier. His staff consisted of 
the following officers:—Thos. Wentworth, John Guise, and Wm. Blakeney, 
Brigadier Generals; Col. Alexr. Spottiswoode, Quartermaster-General; Col. 
Edward Wolje,! Adjutant General ; Capts. Anthony Harman and Wm. Rufane, 
Brigade Majors. 


Lord Cathcart fell an early victim to the climate, dying from an attack of 
dysentery before the fleet reached Dominica, where it arrived 3rd January, 1741. 
By the returns sent home from Jamaica, at the end of that month, it appears that 
no less than 600 officers and men had already died, and that there were then 
1,500 on the sick list. On Lord Cathcart’s decease the military command of the 
expedition was assumed by Colonel Wentworth, as Senior Brigadier General. 
Sir Chaloner Ogle was the Rear-Admiral in charge of the Fleet, and apparently 
of the whole expedition until it was handed over to Admiral Vernon, who had 
now been awaiting its advent for something like twelve months. 


Cartagena was selected as the first point of attack, after a Council of War 
to settle the shares of the expected “‘ Plunder,” a good example of counting one’s 
chickens before they are hatched, and the Fleet, now amounting to 124 ships, 
and having on board nearly 12,000 troops, arrived off that port in the beginning 
of March, 1741. 


‘The real objective was the port, which, again, was only to be got at by way 
of the narrow passage of Bocca Chica, eight miles to the southward of the town. 
This entrance was defended on its northern shore, called Tierra Bomba, by a regu- 
lar square fort called St. Louis, with four bastions, strong and well-built and 
mounting 82 guns and 3 mortars. The central work was supplemented by several 
redoubts ; St. Philip with 7 guns, St. Jago with 15 guns, and a small fort with 


1 Of the Ist Marines. In his absence on the Staff they were commanded by Col. Fleming. His son, the famous General 
who fell at Quebec, was given a commission in his father’s regiment. of Marines when about 13 or 14 years old. He volunteered 
to go with it to the West. Indies, but being takon ill, was sent to school irstead, and never joined the Marines. When 15 he 

rs. 


was appointed to Duroure’s (12th Regiment), which he accompanied to Flande 
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4 guns called the Battery de Chamba. On the south side of the entrance was a 
fascine battery of 15 guns called the Barradera, and in a small bay at the back 
of that another battery of 4 guns. Facing the entrance on a small island stood 
Fort St. Joseph, of 21 guns. From this to the north shore a boom and cables 
were carried, and behind the boom three 66 gun and one 70 gun ship were moored 
with their broadsides covering the entrance. Beyond this passage lay the great 
lake or harbour of Cartagena, capable of sheltering a vast navy. About mid-way 
towards the town it grew narrower, and about three miles south of it there was 
a second narrow passage formed by two peninsulas, the one to the west being 
crowned by a fort mounting 59 guns, called Grande Castillo, and the one to the 
east bearing a horse shoe battery of twelve guns, called Mancinilla. There was a 
shoal between these two points, and ships had been sunk on each side to block 
the passage. Cartagena itself, spreading over two low sandy islands, was sur- 
rounded by natural defences of shoal water and swamps, and was artificially 
strengthened by works mounting no less than 300 guns. East of the city—on 
a hill 50 or 60 feet high, was the Castle of St. Lazar,! which was a fort about fifty 
feet square, with three demi-bastions, having guns mounted, two on each face, 
one on each flank and three on each curtain.’ 

The British opened their attack on the 9th March by a heavy bombardment 
of the smaller defences near the Bocca Chica forts, St. Jago, St. Philip and the 
Chamba Battery—all situated on the island of Tierra Bomba which forms the 
northern side of the entrance to Cartagena Harbour. The heavy broadsides poured 
in by the battleships did not take long to silence the works and an advance guard 
of 500 Grenadiers who had been held in readiness on board the fire-ships and 
small craft lying inshore, was at once put ashore on Tierra Bomba. These pro- 
bably belonged to the Marine regiments as they were under the command of Col. 
Cochrane’ of the 5th Marines. Smollett, who was present in his capacity of Naval 
Surgeon, says they were Marines. “At last,” he writes, “we weighed and 
anchored somewhat near the harbour’s mouth, where we made shift to land our 
Marines, who encamped on the beach in spite of the enemy’s shot, which knocked 
a good many ot them on the head. This piece of conduct, in choosing a camp under 
the walls of an enemy’s fortification, which I believe never happened before, was 
practised, I presume, with the view of accustoming the soldiers to stand fire, 
who were not as yet much used to discipline, most of them having been taken 
from the plough-tail a few months before.’’‘ 

The first landing party was in possession of the silenced redoubts by eight 
the next morning, and the ships thereupon turned their attention to Fort St. 
Louis or the Castle of Bocca Chica, as it is sometimes called. Against this more 
formidable fortification they were by no means so successful. The Shrewsbury, 
having one of her cables cut by a shot early in the action, swung round in such 
& manner as to expose her to a severe mauling from Fort St. Louis, Fort St. 


1 Sometimes called St. Philip de Baraxas. 

2 Fr. ‘* Naval Warfare,’’ by Rear-Admiral P. H. Colomb. R.N. 

3 Then 2nd in command of the regiment. When the Colonel Douglas had his head taken off by a cannon ball during the 
attack o1. Bocca Chica, he was succeeded by Col. Grant from the 36th Regiment, who was afterwards killed at St. Lazar, on 
9th April. Col. Daniel, of the 15th, then got command of the 5th Marines, and it was not till he died on the 25th April, that 
Cochrane got his step. 

4 *‘ Roderick Random.’’ 
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Fort St: Joseph. Chamba Battery. 
THE COASTAL DEFENCES OF CARTAGENA. 


From ‘A Plan and Prospect of Cartagena ’”’ in 1741. 
By Oaptain P. H. Durrell (British Museum). 


N.B.—It wil be noted that there is some discrepancy between the various accounts of the armaments 
of these Forte on the Plan facing page 71, that on pages 75 and 76 and Smollett’s account on page 79, 
but at this distance of time it is impossible to say which is the most correct version. But if we accept 
Captain Durrell’s sketches as being fairly accurate representations of the fortifications in question, it is 
difficult to believe that they mounted as many guns as some of the above accounts assign to them. 
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Joseph, and the broadsides of the Spanish battleships moored inside the boom. 
This hammering lasted till nightfall, by which time she had lost twenty men killed 
and forty wounded, her masts were down and her hull riddled with shot. As 
the darkness settled down with its usual rapidity in the tropics, the bomb vessels 
began to hurl their fiery hissing projectiles into Fort St. Louis, and the garrison 
had perforce to turn its attention to its new opponents, wh ile the Shrewsbury 
was towed out of range. 


The next day the boats of the squadron assembled under cover of the Russell 
and Norfolk, and the rest of the Marines and the regiments of Harrison and 
Wentworth were landed on Tierra Bomba. Wentworth joined the first detach- 
ment of Grenadiers that arrived, but Col. Wynyard and his Grenadiers were 
detained on board the Stromboli, fire-ship, from want ot boats, while Robinson’s 
were away, their transport having become separated from the Fleet. The 
Grenadiers were to have been at once supported by a brigade under Cols. Guise 
and Wolfe, but these officers were unable to land before the next day on account 
of bad weather. Wentworth went back on board leaving Col. Cochrane in 
command.! No time was lost in getting guns, ammunition and camp equipment 
on shore, so that despite the fire of the enemy a mortar battery had been erected 
by the 13th, which began hurling its heavy shell into the beleaguered castle. But 
the battery which was to receive the 24 pounders which had been landed from the 
ships by the 15th, took a very long time to get ready, so much so as to cause 
Vernon to complain to Wentworth of the slow progress he was making, although 
he had been lent 500 seamen? to assist in the construction of his siege works. 
The probability is that almost the whole of the seamen and the greater part of 
the Marines were totally inexperienced in this branch of the military art, while 
as Vernon was notoriously an impatient man,®? and Wentworth a man who 
undeniably wanted to “take his time,’’ it is not to be wondered at that friction 
arose between the Naval and Military commanders. This friction became accen- 
tuated to such an extreme pitch that without doubt it was, in the end, very greatly 
responsible for the miscarriage of the expedition. Another hindrance to the 
progress of the siege battery on Tierra Bomba was the fire it was exposed to from 
the guns mounted on the Island of Varu, and on the Barradera Batteries on the 
other side of the harbour, which became so harassing that a boat expedition under 
the command of Captain Boscawen,‘ R.N., was detailed to put a stop to this 
annoyance. 


About midnight on the 19th 300 seamen and 200 soldiers or Marines, the 
latter under Captains Murray and Washington,’ were landed at a point on the 
Barradera side about a mile from the entrance, and after a severe struggle 
succeeded in spiking the guns of the obnoxious batteries, breaking up their 
platforms and setting on fire whatever would burn. 


1 Fr. *« Journal of the Siege of Cartagena,” 1744 
2 The ‘ Nouns just quoted says only “18 carpenters.” 
o 


3 Vide N 

4 Afterwards the coteurelee Admiral the Rt. Hon Edward Boscawen. : 

5 This may have been Lawrence Washington, elder brother of George, who, according to a writer in the “ Scientific 
Free was arpice captain 0 of the Colonial troops, under Vernon at Cartagena. He died after his return to Virginia of 


disease con tracted there. on amed his country seat ‘* Mount Vernon,” after the Admiral end left it to his brother the 
futare ‘‘ Father of his Coun 
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By the 22nd the breaching battery, which had cost so much time and labour 
to construct, was ready, and commenced to fire on Fort St. Louis, supported by 
a “bomb battery ” of 30 mortars and coborns. On the day following a squadron 
of five ships under Commodore Lestock joined in. They were supported by five 
others under Sir Chaloner Ogle, which were held in reserve with orders to replace 
any ship which should be disabled. Once more to quote Smollett :—- 


“Our ship with others destined for this service, immediately weighed and 
the cannonading (which was indeed dreadful) began. The fire of the Spaniards 
proceeded from 84 great guns, besides a mortar and small arms in Bocca Chica ; 
36 in Fort St. Joseph ; 20 in two fascine batteries, and four men-of-war mounting 
64 guns each. This was answered by our land battery mounted with 11 cannon, 
two mortars and 24 cohorns,! and five great ships of 70 or 80 guns that fired 
without intermission. While I was employed in dressing a sailor’s wound, I asked 
his opinion of the battle, and Jack, shaking his head, very frankly told me he 
believed we should do no good. ‘For why? Because, instead of dropping 
anchor close under shore, where we should have had to deal with one corner of 
Bocca Chica alone, we have opened the Harbour and exposed ourselves to the 
whole fire of the enemy, from their shipping, Fort St. Joseph, as well as from the 
castle we intend to cannonade ;* that besides, we lay at too great a distance to 
damage the walls, and three in four of our shot did not take place ; for there was 
no one on board who understood the pointing of a gun.’ Having cannonaded the 
fort during the space of four hours, we were all ordered to slip our cables and 
sheer off; but next day the engagement was renewed, and continued from the 
morning to the afternoon, when the enemy’s fire from Bocca Chica slackened, 
and towards evening was quite silenced.’” 


After a considerable amount of urging, Wentworth decided to storm the 
breach which had been made in Bocca Chica Castle at nightfall on the 25th. As 
was the invariable custom at that period, the Grenadier Companies were told 
off as the assaulting party, the exact detail being as follows :— 


‘In front, 1 sergeant and 12 Grenadiers. 
Followed by 30 Volunteers. 
Supported by 260 Grenadiers commanded by Lt.-Col. MacLeod (Major, 
6th Marines). | 
At some distance, 500 men with ladders etc. under Lt.-Col. Daniel 
(Harrison’s). 
In Reserve, 500 men under Col. Cochrane (5th Marines).’’* 
The whole was under Brigadier General (afterwards Lord) Blakeney. 


When they advanced, however, the Spaniards, who appear to have been 
thoroughly cowed by the severe bombardment they had sustained, offered no 
resistance worth mentioning, and the only man lost was killed by a stray shot 
from somewhere across the water. 

1 Small mortars—usually of bronze—very portable as they only weighed } owt. They threw bombs of 4? in. diameter. 

2 om the configuration of the coast-line of Ticrra Bomba, this criticism would appear to be justified. The captured 
ee were probably built to prevent the course advocated by ° Jack.’’ 


; erick Random. 
4 ‘Journal of the Expedition to Cartagena,” 1744. For services of Col. Macleod, ride Note X 
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In order to facilitate the attack upon the breach a strong landing party of 
soldiers! and seamen was put on shore on the Baradera side to distract the 
attention of the Spanish Garrison. Capt. Knowles, R.N., was in command, and 
lost no time in advancing upon the fascine” batteries that guarded the south side 
of the entrance which he stormed without meeting with any opposition worthy 
of the name. Flushed with success the troops rushed into the water, and tried 
to wade out to the Island Fort of St. Joseph, which was on their side of the channel 
leading into the harbour. But though comparatively shallow there was an 
abundance of pits and holes, many of them six feet deep, into which the red-coats 
stumbled and fell. They were further discomforted by a fire of “ partridge ’’ 
from the Fort. This kind of “ partridge shooting’? was poor sport for the 
attackers, so that the attempt to wade out to St. Joseph was given up, and the 
boats were called into requisition. However, when the Spaniards saw the 
armed flotilla pulling up to them they lost heart and the Fort was captured with 
very little opposition on their part. 

There were still the four big ships moored to command the boom to be dealt 
with, but the panic on shore had communicated itself to their crews, who, when they 
saw Captain Knowles and his boat-loads of armed men coming eagerly down 
upon them, after hoisting the British Colours upon Fort St. Joseph, took to their 
own boats and made off up the Harbour after setting fire to and blowing up the 
St. Philip and trying to sink the others. Two, the Africa and Carlos settled down 
in the water at once, but in their haste the Spaniards bungled the scuttling 
arrangements they had made on board the Galicua—the flagship of Don Blas de 
Leso—and the British were able to capture her intact together with her Captain, 
the Captain of Marines, an ensign and sixty men. 

The seamen, assisted by a party of Harrison’s Grenadiers, made short work 
of the boom, and the entrance to the outer harbour was now open to the British, 
though careful handling was required in warping in the Fleet on account of the 
blazing St. Philip on the one hand, and her sunken sisters on the other. 

The next objective was the fortified entrance to the inner harbour upon which 
was situated the city of Cartagena itself. 

But except for the obstruction offered by the two Spanish line-of-battle | 
ships which had been sunk in the fair-way, no hindrance was offered to the 
passage of the British. The Mancinilla Battery was destroyed by the Spaniards 
as soon as the British ships were reported to be advancing, and the strong fortress 
of Grande Castillo was abandoned as soon as they began to take up their positions 
to bring their guns to bear upon it. “The wonderful success of this evening and 
night is so astounding,”’ wrote Vernon to the Duke of Newcastle, “‘ that we cannot 
but cry out, ‘it is the Lord’s doing, and it seems marvellous in our eyes.’ ”’ 

The British might well have imagined that they were going to have it all 
their own way as there was nothing left for them to attack but the town walls 
and the outlying fort of St. Lazar. 


1 Probably Marines. 

2 ‘* Fascine”’ is a long thin faggot tightly packed and carefully bourd together. <A fascine battery would be one 
in which fascines were used to kecp the earth in position on the inside. 

3 ‘ Partridge '* would technically mean the grenades projected from a species of mortar invented in 1693, which fired 
at once, a single large bomb, and thirteen smaller ones from barrela bored round the centra] one. As these never became ccmmcn 
** partri ** here probably means yrape shot. 
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But here the ill-feeling and dissension between the Naval and Military 
commanders of the Expedition, combined with the sickness engendered by the 
unhealthy climate intervened, and the operations which had begun so success- 
tully ended in a miserable failure. As to the climate the following is an estimate 
of it :— 

“The heat is intolerable and perpetual at Cartagena; and the torrents of 
water that are incessantly pouring down, from May to November, have this 
singularity, that they never cool the air which is sometimes a little moderated 
during the dry season by the north-east winds. The nights are equally sultry. 
Hence the inhabitants, wasted by profuse perspiration, appear sick and emaciated ; 
all their motions are languid and sluggish, their speech soft and slow, their words 
are generally broken and interrupted. Everything relative to them indicates 
a relaxed habit of body.’’! 


Admiral Vernon, after he had cleared the way into the inner harbour, sent 
in some bomb vessels to bombard the town, in which operation they were assisted 
by some of the guns in Castillo Grande. 


He decided to land a detachment on the western side of the inner harbour 
for the purpose of attacking Fort St. Lazar which was between three and four 
miles from the selected landing place, Texar de Gracias, a country house formerly 
occupied by the South Sea Factors, and a mile or so west of Mancinilla. But 
though he had re-embarked most of the troops on Tierra Bomba,” he would not 
allow the General to have more than 1,500 men for this purpose, a number which 
Wentworth considered quite inadequate for the task. However, the Admiral 
had to have his own way and so after the ships had been disposed to cover the 
landing his 1,500 men were put on shore at dawn on the Sth May, Brigadier- 
General Blakeney being in command. After a smart skirmish with the garrison 
of Cartagena, which had moved out to attack him, he succeeded in driving off 
his opponents and making himself master of the Convent of La Popa, situated on 
high ground overlooking St. Lazar. It is just possible that if he had pushed on 
at once the Spaniards might have evacuated this redoubt, as they had done 
Grande Castillo, but such a procedure was not in accordance with Wentworth’s 
ideas. Instead, he bivouaced his men at La Quinta down on the low ground 
between the Convent and the sea, where they lay for some days exposed to the 
malaria of a deadly climate. No tents or camp equipage had been landed. Mean- 
while the General and Admiral entered into a heated controversy on paper, and 
the Spaniards in St. Lazar plucking up their courage, set to work to strengthen 
and improve their outlying defences. Wentworth, who had taken up his 
quarters on board the transport Dorsetshire, called a council of war consisting of 
Brigadiers Guise? and Blakeney, and Cols. Wolfe,‘ Robinson,’ Lowther,® and 
Wynyard.’ 

After they had deliberated and studied the reports that had been received 
from the officers who had been sent to reconnoitre St. Lazar, Wentworth wrote 
to Vernon saying that he really must have more troops, “‘ not only those who were 


1. Fe. ‘ Ulloa’s Voyages,’ Chap. 5, Vol. I. 2. Vide Note VIII. 
3. 6th Foot. 4. Ist Marines. 5. 2nd Marines. G. 3rd Marines. 7. 4th Marines. 
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ashore at Tierra Bomba, but the 1,500 Americans, the remainder of Lord James 
Cavendish’s and Col. Bland’s regiments, and what remained of the 600 Marines 
put on board at Spithead.”! As for St. Lazar, its walls had been discovered to 
be 25 feet high (one account says 40 feet), so that the longest scaling ladder they 
had would not reach to the top ; the ditch was 15 feet wide, and 6 deep, filled with 
water, having thick mud at the bottom. A letter from several Englishmen who 
were prisoners in the city had been brought into camp by a “ Turk prisoner,”’ 
which warned Wentworth to be particularly careful of the mines at the ‘Castle 
on the Hill.”? In short, an assault without further preparation was considered 
by him and by his officers to be impracticable. As Wentworth was supported 
in his opinion by so many experienced military officers, and as Brigadier General 
Guise had himself reconnoitred St. Lazar as far as was possible from La Popa, it 
is probable that he was justified in the conclusions he drew. It is, however, only 
right to mention that a later and more favourable report on the defences of St. 
Lazar was made, which stated “ that the walls were not too high for our ladders, 
and that there was not any ditch at the foot of them, as had been before reported ; 
that the road leading up the hill on the right was broad and of an easy ascent ; 
and that there was a wooden door on the left of the fort, which might be forced 
without much difficulty, and to which a deserter offered himself as guide.’’? It 
was probably this later report that determined the assault ; had it been known 
that the ladders were too short they would not, in all probability, have been taken. 

Vernon tardily assented to let Wentworth have some additional troops, but 
he still wanted to “hustle,” though by this time the only certain way of taking 
St. Lazar would have been to place guns in position upon the height of La Popa, 
whose fire, even if it did not drive the garrison out, might have paved the way for 
@ successful assault. 

‘“The fort indeed was nothing very formidable in itself, and could have 
been knocked to pieces without difficulty from another eminence called La Popa, 
about 300 yards from it. The only engineer, however, had been killed before 
Boca Chica was taken, the artillerymen were wholly ignorant of their duty, and 
the tools had not been landed ; so that though a battery on La Popa would have 
served the double purpose of destroying St. Lazar and battering the walls of the 
city, no attempt was made to erect it.‘ 

‘“*T send the men,”’ wrote the Admiral, at length, “‘ but I still think the number 
unnecessary. Delay is your worst enemy ; their engineers are better than yours, 
and a vigorous push is your only chance. No time should be lost in cutting off 
communications between the town and the surrounding country. We hope that 
you will be master of St. Lazar to-morrow.” 

Wentworth required still further urging before be would move, and on his 
part suggested that Vernon might co-operate by bringing in his ships to fire on 
the town and cut off its communications by their broadsides. But the Admiral 
professed to believe that there was not enough depth ot water in the harbour, in 


1 These, it will be remembered, were taken from the Expeditionary Force to complete the complements of Vernon’s 
ships. 
2 Vide Note IX. 

3 Boatson’s Naval and Mili Memoirs, 1790. 

4 Fortescue—" History of the British Army.’ 
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which opinion there seems to be no doubt he was wrong. In any case he might 
have effected a diversion by firing into the town from seaward by sending some of 
his ships outside again, for he had already done so the previous year as he passed 
along the coast. Eventually an assault upon the now formidable Castle of St. 
Lazar was decided upon against the better judgment of the military officers, who 
considered that an artillery preparation was necessary. “‘ A resolution” says 
Smollett, “ was taken to attack the place with musketry only. This was put in 
execution, and succeeded accordingly ; the enemy giving them such a hearty 
reception that the greatest part of the detachment took up their everlasting 
residence on the spot.’! This is a short, pithy, but a very correct account of what 
actually occurred. 

The assaulting detachment consisting of 500 Grenadiers under Colonel 
Grant, and 1,000 Marines, commanded by Colonel Wynyard, formed up on the 
beach about 4 o’clock on the morning of the 9th April.2, With them were some 
Colonial troops from Jamaica, and a detachment of Americans carrying scaling 
ladders, wool-packs, and the hand-grenades belonging to the Grenadiers who 
had been relieved of their pouches on account of the hot climate. 

Wolfe’s Marines, 500 strong, formed the Reserve. 

Brigadier Guise was in command of the whole, and the plan of operations 
was for the Grenadiers to attack on the northern side, which was the most diffi- 
cult of approach, while Wynyard’s troops, guided by a Spanish deserter, were to 
make their assault on the opposite side. The Americans were to follow the attacking 
columns at some distance in rear. But whether designedly led astray by their 
guide or not,? Wynyard’s men lost their way in the darkness, came under flanking 
fire from trenches of which they had no previous knowledge, and whose inmates 
were evidently on the look out for them, and were swept away in scores by the 
blasts of musketry to which they were exposed. On the other side things were 
not much better, “raked through and through with grape and round shot, the 
soldiers stood without flinching for a moment, and loaded and fired as they had 
been taught; while the Grenadiers lit their fuses coolly and hurled their hand 
grenades into the belt of flame before them. They did not know, poor fellows, 
that the grenades provided for them were so thick, owing to thenegligence of the 
authorities at the Ordnance, that not one in three of them would burst.’ 
According to another account, there were no grenades to throw, as the party told 
off to carry them and who were to march beside the Grenadiers, lost their way 
and fell behind and did not come up till after the attack had begun. Raw as 
many of these troops must certainly have been, in this terrible crisis they seemed 
to have behaved with the steadiness of the finest veterans. Led by Col. Grant, 
of the 5th Marines, they pushed uphill through the rain of bullets and burst into 
the earthen outworks surrounding the fortress, driving the defenders pell-mell 


1 ** Roderick Random.” < ’ ° o? 

2 This is according to Cannon, Nicholas and the contemporary account in the ‘‘Gentleman's Magazine,’ of 1741. But 
Fortescue states that the 500 Grenadiers were commanded by Colone] Wynyard, and were followed by 1,000 men drawn from 
ae fa and 24th regiments, and a mixed company drawn from the 34th and 36th and commanded by Colone! Grant of the 

arines. 

3 Some accounts say that the guide was almost the first man shot. The ‘‘ Journal,’’ which has been previously 
quoted, says that the men paraded at 2 a.m., that Col. Grant and the Guide were shot directly they got to the top of the 
hill, ara Hammar took command and the troops remained on the hillside until daybreak. 

ortescue. 
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over the drawbridge leading into the fortress itself. But they were not able to 
follow at their heels, and crowded round the edge of the ditch, they became an 
easy target at close range to the Spaniards on the walls. As there had been some 
delay in moving off from the place of assembly, it was now broad daylight, and 
the guns on the batteries of Cartagena began to take the British in reverse. Affairs 
were hopeless; Col. Grant, who about this time fell mortally wounded, gasped 
out as he lay on the ground, “The general ought to hang the guides, and the 
King ought to hang the general.”” The walls were inaccessible, for the Americans 
had fled, throwing down their scaling ladders and the wool-packs with which 
the ditch was to have been filled up. Three of them only stuck to their duty, 
and with a ladder which these brave fellows had dragged up, a few Grenadiers, 
headed by a Sergeant, actually succeeded in reaching the ramparts of St. Lazar 
itself. But with no other ladders available these heroes could not be supported, 
and were cut to pieces. Wentworth seems to have made no attempt to send 
forward reinforcements with ladders to assist the stormers, and on seeing the 
white coats and glittering bayonets of a strong body of Spanish soldiers issuing 
from the city to fall upon his disorganised troops, gave the signal for a retreat, 
at the same time detailing the lst Marines, 500 strong, to cover the retirement. 
Despite the terrible losses they had sustained! the repulsed stormers fell back 
with the most remarkable steadiness and good order, exhibiting under these 
exceptionally trying circumstances soldierly qualities which have rarely if ever 
been surpassed. ? 

As far as the Marines are concerned, here ends—-and very honourably—the 
story of the attempt on Cartagena. Vernon made a feeble and futile bombard- 
ment of the city with his bomb-ketches and the captured Galicia, which had 
been fitted as a floating battery, but it would appear that this was merely a ruse 
of his to prove that the water was too shallow for his ships to have sailed in to 
batter St. Lazar and the town. The Galicia, a 66 or 70 gun ship, was so weighted 
down by protective masses of earth placed between her gunports, that she drew 
more water than a 80 gun ship, and got aground,’ close in to the walls of the 
city. It would seem that there was plenty of water in reality, tor De Pointis in 
the Sceptre, an 84, drawing more water than any of Vernon’s ships, got near 
enough to batter the ramparts when he took Cartagena in 1697. Smollett, in 
‘* Roderick Random,” says on this point: ‘‘ This exploit was absurd, and the 
inference which the Admiral drew from it altogether fallacious. He said it plainly 
proved that there was not depth of water in the inner harbour sufficient to admit 
large ships near enough to batter the town with any prospect of success. This 
indeed was the case in that part of the harbour to which the Galicia was con- 
ducted, but a little further to the left he might have stationed four or five of his 
largest ships abreast within pistol shot of the walls; and if this step had been 
taken when the land forces mustered to the attack ot St. Lazar, in all probability 
the town would have been surrendered.”’ 


1 Forty-six officers and 600 men killed and wounded. Wide Note X. 

2 For contemporury account of attack on St. Luzar. Vide Note XI. 

3 The Galicia tired fretfully at the city for seven long hours by the cathedral clock. The city of course replied, and 
with such effect that the poor, earth-laden ship was riddled with holes sv that she had to cut her cables and be abandoned. 
—Fkr. ‘*Tbhe Cradle of the Deep,’ Sir Frederick Treves, lus. 
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“At a final council of war after the repulse at St. Lazar, Vernon was about 
to put the question :‘ Whether the troops should be re-embarked or not ?’ when 
General Wentworth declared he would not give his vote till he should be informed 
what assistance they were to expect from the Fleet. He was interrupted by the 
Vice-Admiral in great heat, and passion, and with the most impolite language. 
To this the General made a proper reply ; to which the Vice-Admiral made no return 
but immediately left the cabin. The debate was now carried on without heat, 
passion, or abuse ; and the General, having repeated his question, Sir Chaloner 
Ogle and the rest of the sea-officers unanimously declared that it would by no means 
be advisable to trust the sailors on shore, as they would be kept under no com- 
mand, and would soon disperse themselves in the woods. To which Mr. Vernon 
(who sat in the gallery, within hearing) added aloud that some of them would soon 
ramble into Cartagena.”! So the wrangling continued to the end, Vernon 
throughout having striven rather to dictate to and interfere with the Military 
commanders than to support them by a judicious use of his ships. Wentworth, 
doubtless, was not free from blame, but he was terribly and hopelessly handicapped 
by Vernon. 

The tropical rains due at this season now set in, sickness increased, and after 
the captured harbour works had been dismantled and blown up, and their guns 
destroyed, the expedition re-embarked and withdrew to Jamaica leaving the 
harbour full of rotting corpses. Seldom has a worse fiasco dulled the lustre of 
the British arms. Attempts were afterwards made upon St. Jago de Cuba, Porto 
' Cavallo and La Guaira, but none of them met with any success. The whole 
design upon the Spanish possessions in America had come to a bad end due to 
the incapacity of those in command.? 

It is a curious fact that Lord Cathcart, at the inception of the expedition 
should have prophesied great harmony between the Naval and Military Forces. 
He wrote to Vernon: “In the troops I bring you there is a spirit, there is good- 
will which, when properly conducted, will produce, I hope, what the nation expects 
from us—will make us the glorious instruments of finishing the war, with all 
‘the advantages to the public that its happy beginning promises; and with this 
distinguishing circumstance, that those happy effects have been owing to a 
perfect harmony between the sea and land forces.’ 

Did any prophet ever make a worse shot at the future ? 


NOTES. 


Nore I.—COMMANDING OFFICERS OF THE TEN MARINE REGIMENTS, 1739-1748. 

The commanding officers of the ten Marine Regiments raised 1739-1740 were frequently changed between the 
time they were first raised and 1747, in which year, on the 28th February, they were placed under the entire control 
of the Admiralty. The following list is taken from ‘Cannon’s Records ” (Appendix to Marine Corps). 


1 ‘*Naval and Military Memoirs '’—Beatson. oa ahln ; : 

2 So heavily did the troops suffer from death and disease that it is on record that Brigadier-Gen]. Blakerey’s regiment 
landed in England in 1743 only 18 strong, though ft numbered at least 800 on leaving for the West Indies. Of some others 
it was said that hardly anything was left but the name. 

3 Vide Appendix C.—''Case of Lieut. Frye.’ 
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No. in Line. Marine No. Name. Appointment. Remarks. 
44 l E. Wolfe a ae ee 1739 
G. Keightley .. .. .. .. 1745 
G. Ohurchill we, Eee, eae 1745 
45 2 W. Robinson a re 1739 
R. Frazer nee Wea Sides oS 1741 
46 3 A. Lowther .. .. .. .. 1739 
R. Sowle a a ee 1745 
H. Holmes... .. .. .. 1746 
47 4 J.Wynyard .. .. .. «. 1739 
| Ses, Long od. “war.dles “ate 1742 
— Byng.. .. .. .. «. 1744 Afterwards Lord Torrington. 
48 5 C. Douglas .. .. .. .. 1739 Killed, Cartagena. 
J. Grant but “vege owt. . cits 1741 Killed, St. Lazar. 
S. Daniel... .. .. .. .. 1741] Died, Cartagena. 
Jas. Cochrane ar see. sae 1741 
49 6 Hon. Ducie Moreton .. .. 1739 Died, Cartagena 
J.Cotterell .. .. .. .. 1741 
Hon. W. Herbert .. .. .. 1747 
Jas. Laforey 1747 
50 7 .-H. Cornwall. (? Cornwallis) . 1740 
51 8 W. Hanmore (? Beamer) 3 1740 
J. Duncombe ; wire . Bh 1742 
Lord G. Beauclerk ates id 1747 
Jas. Jordan .. .. .. .. 1748 
52 9 ..C. Powlett .. .. .. .. 1740 
53 10 J. Jeffreya* .. .. .. .. 1740 * Broke for false musters. 
Sir And. Agnew .. .. .. 1746 


ee 


Nore II.—-UNIFORMS AND COLOURS OF THE MARINE REGIMENTS, 1740-1748.—Vide Coloured Plates 
facing pages 74 and 80. 


The authority for the uniforms depicted in these plates is a work published in 1743, of which it is said only 50 
copies were printed. One is now in the King’s Library of the British Museum, another in the War Office Library, 
one in the Bodleian, and another—from which the ten Marine regiments are omitted—is in the R.A. Officers’ 
Library at Woolwich. There is also a re-print in the South Kensington Museum. The title of this book is “ Des- 
cription of the Clothing of His Majesty’s Bands of Gentlemen Pensioners, Yeomen of the Guards and regiments of 
Footguards, Foot, Marines and Invalids on the Establishments of Great Britain and Ireland.” The Marine 
Regiments are all printed from the same copperplate, the differences in cut and other details being made by the 
person who was responsible for the colouring. This has led to some discrepancies between the various copies. For 
instance, some of these regimente wore the crowns on their caps embroidered in yellow, others in white, but the 
various copies do not all tally in this respect. The same applies to the colour of the Royal Monograms below the 
Crowns. The plates in this work will be found to most closely follow the War Office copy. In ‘‘ Cannon’s Reco 
the compiler has given one figure in the uniform of this period, but the colouring of the facings varies in different 
copies. He does not seem, however, to have troubled to follow the above work, from which his figure was un- 
doubtedly taken, as regards differences in detail, nor does he specify which particular regiment the figure represents. 
He seems to have taken the 4th Marines with ite peculiar lace and merely altered the colour of the facings in each 
case. As a matter of fact no other of the Marine regiments wore this lace, and only two others wore any lace at 
all, and that was white. Where white has been used either alone or in conjunction with other colours for the facings 
in the original copies in the British Museum or elsewhere, the passage of time has produced some chemical action 
which has turned it to a leaden colour, which has sometimes been mistaken, by those who have consulted 
them, for grey. This may also account for the somewhat peculiar shade of the “ buff ’ facings of the 9th Regiment. 


There are no drawings of officers in these books so that their uniform has had to be deduced from that generally 
worn at the period. 
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The original prints give no indication of the shape of the headdress at the back, so that this also has had to be 
surmised from drawings of caps of a somewhat similar nature. The only ones available are those of the Prussian 
White Fusileer Life Guard, of 1708, and of the Grenadiers of the Alt-Dohna Regiment of 1709. It is curious to note 
that in Germany the small dome-shaped cap with a tuft at the top gradually developed into a higher cap with a 
small spike at the top in some regiments, which may be regarded as the ancestor of the notorious “‘ pikel-haube.”’ 
It seems highly probable also, that the British Grenadier caps, in the very early years of the 18th Century, were 
somewhat of this description, and that the “ high-crowned ” caps said by Cannon and others to have been worn by 
the Marines at Gibraltar, would have been more accurately described as “ high-fronted.”” As shewn in the plates, 
the Marine caps of 1740 were decorated with a crown, the Royal Monogram “ G.R.”’—the letters being repeated 
twice and turned back to back—with the Star of the Order of the Garter upon the flap. For what reason the latter 
badge was worn it seems impossible to discover. 


Spottiswode’s or Gooch’s American Marines were dressed in “‘ Camblet coats, brown linen waistcoats and canvas 
trousers.’’ ‘‘Camblet ’ was a rough material, a mixture of cotton and wool. This clothing was ordered to be made 
in England. 


That the varied uniforms of the Marine regiments were found to be a source of expense, and to make for diffi- 
culties in drafting detachments seems extremely possible. So that when, in 1747, it was proposed to put them 
entirely under Admiralty control, we find an order published in the London Gazette, on May 5-9, establishing one 
uniform for the whole ten of them. It ran as follows :— 

‘** CLOTHING FOR H.M. TEN REGIMENTS OF MARINEs.”’ 

Private.—Red Cloth Coat to be breasted in the Lapelle fashion, to be faced and turned up with a Bright Full 
Yellow, the Buttons to be White—a pair of good Kersey Breeches—1 Shirt and 1 Neckcloth or Roller— 
1 pair of Stockings—l1 pair of Shoes—Cloth Cap with an Anchor and Cable embroidered on the Forepart. 

Corporals.—The same with the addition of a White Shoulder-Knot. 

Serjeants.—The same species as above, except that the Breeches are to be of Oloth, instead of Kersey, and the whole 
of a better kind. 

Drummers.—The same species as above, except the Coat is to be of Yellow Cloth with a Proper Lace thereon. 


Prices.—Serjeante -- « o £315 O 
Drummers... .. .. £2 2 6 
Private .. .. .. «- £113 O 


It may be noted in passing that the cloth for the Uniform of the Marines was a few pence a yard cheaper than that 
for the Army. 


As the ten Marine Regiments were abolished in 1748, it is probable that the above order was never carried into 
effect. The selection of yellow as the colour for a uniform facing may be attributed to the fact that five out of the 
ten regiments had always worn facings of some shade of that colour. 


It would be interesting to know what the ‘‘ Proper Lace ”’ for the yellow-coated Drummer was like. 


The pattern of the Colours of the Marine regiments was laid down in the Army Clothing Regulations of 1747, 
though very probably they merely officially recognised what had been in use since 1740. “All the regiments of 
Marines (Marine regiments),” they say, “‘ to wear in the centre of their Coloursa Ship with Satls furled, the rank of 
the regiment underneath ; but their Caps, Bells of Arms, and Drums to be according to the general Regulations 
of the Marching regiments.” ‘‘ Bells of Arms,” it may be explained, were small Bell tents, decorated with badges, 
etc., in which the men’s muskets were lodged when in camp. The details of the colours are from a drawing in 
**Colours of the Marching Regiments of Foot,” by Robert Napier, Adjutant General, in the Library of Windsor 
Castle. 


Nore 1I.—THE AMERICAN REGIMENTS IN THE WEST INDIAN EXPEDITION. 


A few further notes on the American Marine Regiments that formed part of Vernon’s Expedition to the West 
Indies may be of interest. 
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From ‘‘ Cannon’s Records,” and the “‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,” of 1741, we learn that their Field Officers and 
Subalterns were appointed by the King, and that their Captains of Companies were nominated by the American 
Provinces. 


‘“‘It was supposed that from climate, the natives of the American Continent were better caloulated for the 
service upon which they were destined than Europeans.” . . . ‘‘ Three Regiments of Foot,” says the contemporary 
‘“‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” “ of a thousand men each, are raising with all speed in our American Colonies, and will 
consist of natives or of those enured to the climate. Their general rendezvous is to be at New York, where the 
Royal Standard is set up.’’ 


“The American Companies were chiefly raised by the interest and at the charge of their respective Captains, 
many of whom were members of the assemblies in the Provinces where they resided ; others lived upon their own 
plantations, and had commands in the Militia. His Majesty was pleased to send to New York thirty young gentle- 
men, under the direction of Brigadier Blakeney, to serve in the Corps as Lieutenants ; they had carried arms either 
in the old corps at home, or in the Scotch regiments in the Dutch Service, and were most of them cadets of good 
families in North Britain. The men were principally Irish Roman Catholics.”’ 


This fact, as we have already seen, induced both Naval and Military Commanders to be chary of utilising their 
services on shore, and their conduct at St. Lazar rather justified their apprehensions. Moreover, when in 1743 the 
Ialand of Rattan was occupied by a landing force of 50 British and 200 American Marines, the latter mutinied, at the 
instigation, it is said, of ‘‘47 Papists,’’ who were among their number. 


Major Caulfield, who was in command, succeeded in quelling the outbreak with his fifty British Marines 
assisted by the Marine detachment of H.M.S. Litchfield, which was landed to reinforce him. 


The American regiments joined Vernon’s Expedition in Jamaica on the 25th of February, 1741, probably from 
three to four thousand strong, but thanks to the climate more than to the bulleta of the enemy, their casualties 
were such that on 5th October of the same year there were mustered ‘“ Fit for Duty ’’ only 210 Sergeants, 197 Cor- 
porals, 74 Drummers, and 1,610 Rank and File.” 


Nore IV.—GROG. 


This delectable compound derives its name from Admiral Vernon, the captor of Porto-Bello in the 18th century, 
who was nick-named ‘‘ Old Grog ’’ by his sailors on account of his custom of wearing a cloak of Grogram—a coarse 
material made of silk and mohair, in the cold weather. Before his time the ration of liquor consisted of beer in the 
proportion of one gallon per man per diem, and this probably continued in force for many years later as it is quoted 
in a work published in 1797, entitled “‘The New Seaman’s Vade Mecum.” But beer being difficult or impos- 
sible to procure during the Admiral’s expedition to the West Indies, he authorised the issue of rum and water, or 
as it is now called, “Grog.” Jamaica rum was of course good, cheap, and easily procurable. 


The ‘‘ grog ”’ now issued consists of one-eighth of a pint for each man, and after being mixed with a good pro- 
portion of water in a special tub kept for the purpose on board, becomes “ grog,” and is given to every man over 
twenty years of age in the ship who may wish to take it up, except commissioned officers. Teetotallers, or those 
who do not care for it, may draw a ration of tea or chocolate and sugar in lieu. 


Note V.—WASHINGTON SERVING ON BOARD A BRITISH SHIP. 


When the Admiral was attacking Porto Bello, with his six ships only, as is described on the medal struck on 
this occasion, he observed a fine young man in appearance, who, with the most intrepid courage, attended with the 
most perfect calmness, was always in that part of the ship which was most engaged. After the firing had ceased, 
he sent his captain to request he would attend upon him, which he immediately obeyed ; and the Admiral, entering 
into conversation, discovered by his answers and observations that he possessed more abilities than usually fall to 
the lot of mankind in general. Upon his asking his name, the young man told him that it was George Washington, 
and the Admiral, on his return home, strongly recommended him to the attentions of the Admiralty. This great 
man, when he built his house in America, out of gratitude to his first benefactor, named it ‘‘ Mount Vernon,” and 
at this moment it is called so.—‘‘ Hone’s Table Book.”’ 
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This account does not agree with that quoted in Note 5, page 78 as to the naming of ‘“‘ Mount Vernon.” Jared 
Sparkes in his Life of George Washington says that Laurence kept up a friendly correspondence with both Vernon 
and Wentworth after returning home, and in 1746 obtained ‘a midshipman’s warrant ”’ for his brother George, 
then fourteen years of age. His mother, however, prevailed on him to give it up and stay at home. 


Notre VI.—MARINES DRAFTED TO ANSON’S SHIPS. 


The numbers given on page 74 are from Beatson’s “‘ Naval and Military Memoirs,”’ but there were probably more 
privates, if we may believe other accounts. In Sir John Barrow’s “ Life of Anson,” we find the following :-—‘“‘ To 
supply the place of the 240 invalids who had deserted, there were ordered on board his ships 210 Marines detached 
from different regiments, all raw and undisciplined men, just raised, with nothing more of the soldier about them 
than their regimentals, some even not so far trusted as to be permitted to fire.” 


Yet these poor ‘‘ rookies *? seem to have risen to the occasion whenever there was any fighting on hand, if we 
may judge by the various accounts of Anson’s Voyage in the Cenfurton. 


The three officers appointed to go in charge of them were named Crooden, Hamilton and Cracherode. The 
last-named seems to have done very well out of the expedition. Major J. H. Leslie, R.A., in his ‘‘ History of Land- 
guard Fort,”’ gives the following account of this officer :— 

‘‘ Mordaunt Cracherode belonged to the ancient family of Cracherode, formerly of Toppesfield, in the County 
of Essex. He entered the Army as ensign in 1701—appears to have married Mary Morris, on November 22nd, 1716, 
and by 1740 had attained the rank of Lieut.-Colonel ; as we find him in that year described as ‘Lt.-Col. Cracherode 
—Captain of an Independent Company of Invalids,’ and commander of five independent Companies of Invalids 
at Portsmouth.’’ As commander of Marines he accompanied Anson in his voyage round the World in 1741-4, and 
in connection with that voyage the following curious anecdote is told of him in “ Davis’ Suffolk Collections *® :— 
‘* Mordaunt Cracherode went out to make his fortune as a commander of the Marines in Anson’s ship. He returned 
in consequence of his share of prize-money, a wealthy man. It was said that he returned from his Ansonian cir- 
cumnavigation in the identical buskskins which he wore on leaving England, they having been the object of his 
exclusive attachment during the whole voyage! It is said there is one particular volume in the Cracherode Col- 
lection which is bound in a piece of the indentical buckskins.” He was appointed Governor of Landguard Fort 
in February, 1744, and held the governorship until 1753, when he received a more remunerative appointment in the 
governorship of Minorca. He died on June 20th, 1773, and is buried at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden.” 


It seems odd to hear of a man setting out to ‘“‘make his fortune" as Captain of a Marine Detachment— 
especially when nearly sixty years of age. But Cracherode seems to have succeeded, as he left his son, the Rev. 
Clayton Mordaunt Cracherode, no less than £3,000 a year, and the Manor of Great Wymondley carrying with it the 
office of Hereditary Cup-Bearer to the King. His son expended a large portion of his fortune in the accumulation 
of a valuable library which he left to the nation, and which is the “‘ Cracherode Collection,” in the British Museum, 
referred to above. 


Note VII.—VERNON’S OHARAOTER. 


‘* Edward Vernon, a silly noisy Admiral who was rash enough to engage to take Porto Bello with six ships only 
and rash enough to complete his engagement, which made him so popular, that, notwithstanding his failure soon 
afterwards in an attempt upon Cartagena, and after that, more blameably in Cuba, by his dissentions with General 
Wentworth, he was chosen into Parliament for several places, had his head painted on every sign, and his birthday 
kept twice in the year. Yet as his courage was much greater than his sense, his reputation was much greater than 
his courage.” 

He “continued in His Majesty’s Service till the year 1748, when several matters which had passed between 


the Lords of the Admiralty and Mr. Vernon being laid before His Majesty, he was struck off the List of Flag Officers.” 
—Fr. ‘‘ Memoirs of the Reign of George II.”” By Horace Walpole. Vol. I., pp. 100 and 102. 
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Notre VIII.—ORDER OF RE-EMBARKATION AFTER CAPTURE OF BOCCA OHICA. 


On the 29th March, “The two Old Regiments ’”’ (probably Wentworth’s and Harrison’s). 
On the 30th March, Wolfe’s and Robinson’s (Ist and 2nd Marines). 

On the 3lst March, Lowther’s and Wynyard’s (3rd and 4th Marines). 

On the Ist April, Grant’s and Moreton’s (5th and 6th Marines). 

On the 3rd April, those of the Americans who had been landed on Tierra Bomba. 


The latter were but few, for, ‘As many of the American soldiers were suspected to be Irish Papists, it was 
thought advisable both by the General and Admiral to employ them principally on board the Fleet.”—Fr. “A 
Journal of the Expedition to Cartagena.”’ 


Note IX.—‘‘ MINES ” AT “THE CASTLE ON THE HILL.” 


There do not seem to have been any mines after all in front of St. Lazar, ‘‘ the Castle on the Hill.’ The ‘ Turk 
prisoner ” probably knew or had heard of the subterranean passages which are said to abound at San Felipe de 
Barajas, as it is now called. The entrance to these are still open, and in recent years they have been explored for a 
short way. Formerly, it is said, they connected the stronghold with the Convent of Santa Candelaria, on the 
Popa, with the Inquisition—(which may account for the Turk’s knowledge of them), with the Cathedral, and with 
the Church of San Pedro de Claver, once known as St. Jean de Dieu. 


Note X.—OASUALTIES AT CARTAGENA. 


According to Gillespie the casualties among the Officers of the Marine regiments at Cartagena amounted to 
61, of whom 13 were killed in action, the remainder dying of wounds or disease. But he does not apparently include 
Colonels Moore, Grant and Daniel, which brings the total up to 64. Who Col. Moore was is not clear—unless 
Col. Moreton is meant—but Grant and Daniel were successively appointed to the 5th Marines from Cavendish’s and 
Harrison’s. No exact details are forthcoming as the casualties among the rank and file, but as the six Marine 
regiments originally 1,000 strong apiece must at a low computation have landed 5,000 men and only re-embarked 
3,382, of whom 1,103 were sick or wounded, it is evident that they must have had a very heavy ‘‘ Butcher’s Bill.” 


According to “A Journal of the Expedition to Cartagena,” the losses at St. Lazar, besides officers killed or 
wounded amounted to 179 N.C.O.’s and privates killed, and 459 wounded—rather a higher estimate than those of 
Cannon and Nicholas, who each place the number of casualties at 600. Besides these there were sixteen taken 
prisoners by the Spaniards, of whom ten were wounded. Among the latter were three officers, who, though well 
cared for by their captors, died within two or three days. 


Colonel Moore (? Moreton) of the Marines was killed during the operations at Bocca Chica, as also was Lieut. 
Thos. Irving, of Lowther’s, while carrying the Colours. Major Humphrey Watson of Wolfe’s had his thigh broken 
and died of the wound, and there were probably many other officers killed and wounded upon this occasion. In 
the assault on St. Lazar perished Colonel Grant (5th Marines), Lieut.-Ool. Thompson (2nd Marines), Capt. Robinson 
(8rd Marines), Capt. Adair (5th Marines), Lieut. Hughes (5th Marines), Lieut. Prideaux (6th Marines), and either 
Lieut. Marjoribanks of the 4th or Lt. Medlicott of the 6th Marines, it is not quite clear which. Lieut.-Colonel MacLeod 
of the 6th (Moreton’s) Marines, who led the attack on Bocca Chica, and died not long afterwards, had a distinguished 
record :—‘‘ He was a brave old officer, and made his first appearance in the Army in 1700, was at the Battles of 
Ramilles, Oudenarde, and Malaquet, after which he was made a Captain ; at the Sieges of Keyservaert, Alth, Lisle, 
Bethune and Bouchain ; at the Attack of Waterloo, the Defence of Tongres, and forcing the French Lines at Brabant. 
After the Peace he served as Captain in Blakeney’s Regiment, till he was made Major in Moreton’s Marines. At 
Jamaica he was honoured by General Wentworth with a Lieut.-Colonel’s brevet before any vacancy occurred, and 
commanded the storm of Bocca Ohica Castle.”—‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’’ September, 1741. 
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Nore XI.—CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNT OF REPULSE AT ST. LAZAR.—HistonicaL CHRonIcLE (July 
1741, from the ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine.’’) 


‘‘ The 9th of April, about 4 o’clock in the morning, a body of men. consisting of 600 Grenadiers, supported by 
1,000 European Marines and Jamaican soldiers, marched towards the enemy’s lines before Fort St. Lazar, and were 
followed at considerable distance by a large body of Americans, loaden with wool-packs, scaling ladders, and hand 
grenades. The enemy, who had entrenched themselves breast-high under the walls of the Fort, obeerving their 
motions, fired upon them with great fury as soon as they came within reach of their amall arms, which was returned 
by our brave Grenadiers with equal smartness ; but, as the Spaniards had the advantage of cover, it was impossible 
for us to annoy them equally ; and therefore it was resolved to push forwards up to the mouths of their pieces and 
storm their entrenchments, in doing which we suffered extremely. A deserter, who had undertaken to conduct our 
Forces had the misfortune to be suspected by those who were in the van, and consequently his advice was entirely 
disregarded. He proposed the attack should be made in the flanking quarter ; but our forces unhappily made their 
push in the front of all, and were closely flanked by the enemy on both sides as they advanced to the entrenchments. 
Great was our loes before we got up ; but the bravery of our soldiers surpassed all credibility, who, leaping into the 
lines among the thickest of their enemies, put them to flight in the greatest consternation. They then retreated over 
the drawbridge into the fort, from whence the shot was poured down incessantly upon us, without having it in our 
power to hurt any of them, and still advancing forward in the breastworks towards the walls of the fort, in hopes to 
find an opportunity of scaling them in a proper place, we were at last al] penned up together, at an end of the lines, 
and could neither advance, retreat nor meet with our ladders for scaling, had it been ever so practicable. Here then 
we remained as butts to the Spaniards, being fired upon from every quarter of the fort, and no way able to make the 
least resistance. Great numbers were sacrificed before the retreat was beat, and then, as we could only return by 
the way we came in, it was a considerable time before we got clear of their line. The Americans finding they were 
knocked down without any arms to defend themselves, threw down their ladders, etc., and retired to their camp. 
Three only were brought up to the trenches, upon which about ten of our Grenadiers and a Sergeant mounted the 
walls of the fort, but being unsupported, were immediately cut to pieces, except the Sergeant who saved himself 
by jumping down again. Fort St. Lazar is a strong Castle of about 30 guns, the walls built of hewn stone 40 feet 
high, situated on the summit of a hill, and environed with trenches and fascine batteries. There is another hill near 
it, where our guns might have been placed, but our soldiers dug no trenches, nor made any regular approaches. This 
illooncerted and inconducted affair was strongly opposed by Brig. Blakeney and Col. Wolfe. However, the 
Spaniards have suffered an irreparable loss.’’ 
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From ‘‘ The Cradle of the Deep.” 


By kind permission of the Author, 
Sir Frederick Treves, Bart. 
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HANNAH SNELL, THE FEMALE MARINE. 


From a Print in the Officers’ Mess, Portsmouth Division Royal Marine Light Infantry. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF HANNAH SNELL, 
THE “FEMALE MARINE.” 


‘** Hannah in briggs behaved so well 
That none her softer sex could tell.”—Contemporary Poem. 


=i1N expedition under the command of Admiral Boscawen 
left England in November, 1746, with the object of 
attacking the French Possessions in the East. It 
atrived off the Island of Mauritius on the 23rd June, 
1747, but the Admiral found the coast so well fortified 
and the French troops so much on the alert, that he 
decided to leave it alone and try his luck on _ the 
Coromandel coast of India, and see what he could 
effect at Pondicherry. He was joined at Fort St. 
if David’s by a squadron under the command of Admiral 

———————— + (riffin, bringing up his total strength to six sail of the 
line and four 50 gun ships, besides several ships belonging to the East India 
Company. His military force amounted to no less than 5,220 men, inclusive of 
880 Marines belonging to his squadron. Having landed his men he first made 
an unsuccessful attack on the outlying fort of Arian Coupan. A second attack 
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was more deliberately undertaken and eventually the British became masters 
of the fort owing to the explosion of its magazine. Siege was then laid to Pondi- 
cherry, but it proved too much for the besiegers who, in the end, abandoned their 
attempt and withdrew, after suffering considerable loss. As no record of the 
special doings of the 880 Marines present is available, it is not proposed to give 
any more detailed account of these operations, but they are noteworthy from the 
fact that in the ranks of the Marines there fought a woman, by the name of Hannah 
Snell, And by all accounts she fought both bravely and well. As this incident 
is well known in the Corps some account of this extraordinary woman will not 
be out of place. There have been two or three written at different times,’ and 
some of them have very probably been considerably ‘“‘ embroidered,’ but the 
main story of her life and adventures is most likely quite true. 

Hannah Snell is said to have been the daughter of a hosier and dyer at 
Worcester, and the granddaughter of a soldier who was killed at Malplaquet. 
Born in 1723, she became an orphan in 1740, and went to live with a sister who 
was married to a carpenter—James Gray, by name—of Ship Street, Wapping. 
Here, unfortunately for her, she married a Dutchman, James Lumms or Summs. 
Dutch Jim squandered all her little property, and then, to use a Naval expres- 
sion, discharged all further obligations to her with the foretopsail. In other words, 
he ran away and deserted her. Not long afterwards, she became the mother of 
a little girl, who only lived seven months. She was now alone, and being of a very 
self-reliant disposition, and still retaining her affection for her worthless husband, 
made up her mind to set out in pursuit of him. It is presumed that she must 
have heard some rumour of his whereabouts, but none of her chroniclers refer 
to this, they merely state that having borrowed a suit of clothes belonging to 
her brother-in-law, the carpenter, she made her way to Coventry. At that city 
she could hear nothing of Dutch Jim, and took it into her head to enlist in Captain 
Miller’s Company of General Guise’s Regiment. Her recruiter, a corporal, “‘ and 
other soldiers were good enough to drink copiously with their new comrade, 
and insisted that he (she) should have the honour of paying.’ 

Hannah had no prejudice against soldiers, as many people had in those and 
even in later and more enlightened times. All her brothers were in the Army, 
and all her sisters married to soldiers except Mrs. Gray, of Wapping. Indeed, 
if we are to believe one account, even when a child she had declared she meant 
to be a soldier when she grew up and “ formed a company of young soldiers among 
her play-fellows, at the head of whom she often appeared, and was used to parade 
the whole city of Worcester. These young Amazons were much admired, and 
they were styled ‘Young Amazon Snell’s Company.’” Anyway, Hannah was 
a@ soldier now* and soon after her enlistment left Coventry, in company with 
seventeen other recruits and marched all the way to Carlisle—or Newcastle, accord- 
ing to another account. It took three weeks to get there, but Hannah proved herself 
&@ good marcher, and made no more of the journey than her male comrades. 


1 The quotations throughout this chapter are taken from 
(a) An account published in London, 1750 and rales art in the ‘‘ Globe and Laure],’’ December, 1895. 
(5) ** English Eccentrics and a Eccentricities,” by John Timbs, 8 
(c) ** Women who have passed as Men,’’ by Marion West, in ‘ ‘Munsey’ 8 Magazine.’’ 

® Fide re ree 8 Wonderful and Scientific Museum, 1804. 
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Her first experiences on arrival at her destination were not altogether pleasant 
ones. “Among other trials her sergeant confided to her his very evil intentions 
in regard to a young girl whom Hannah, true to her sex, immediately warned.” 
Gratitude for this begat a friendship which cost Hannah dear. The sergeant, 
naturally thinking that the supposed “‘ rookie ”’ had cut him out with his inamorata 
trumped up a charge of neglect of duty against Snell, who was sentenced to receive 
600 lashes. Her chroniclers aver that 500 of these were actually inflicted, the 
balance being remitted. This is somewhat hard to believe when one recollects 
the procedure adopted at such punishments in those days. 


The “unjust treatment,” they say, “ made her desert.’’ The probability is 
that she managed to get away and desert! before her punishment was inflicted. 
In any case, off she went, and exchanging her red coat for that of a labourer which 
she saw lying in a field about a mile from the town, she started off to tramp to 
Portsmouth. Here it is said that she found lodgings with the wife of the Drum- 
Major of the regiment she had deserted from, which seems curious, unless we 
assume that the Drum-Major had been made aware of her sex, and had arranged 
for her getting away to Portsmouth, which is not altogether unlikely. But, 
however this may have been, and whether Mrs. Drum-Major was or was not in 
the secret, her sister Catherine took her lodger to be an attractive young man, and 
so pestered him with her attentions, that Hannah was driven to escape from her 
by once more taking the King’s shilling and enlisting—this time in the Marines,” 
in Colonel Fraser’s regiment, which, in three weeks’ time, found itself embarked 
in Admiral Boscawen’s fleet bound for the East. Hannah formed one of the 
detachment of Marines on board the Swallow sloop. 


*‘ Hannah,” says one writer of her adventures,” “was a popular comrade 
and much caressed by her messmates, for whom she would gladly wash or mend 
or cook. A Lieutenant’ noticing her deftness asked her to ‘join his mess’ as 
his servant. Soon she was looked on as the handiest youth in the ship. The 
Swallow had a rough passage to Lisbon. There she lived for a short time ashore 
with her master, and the landlady’s daughter was very kind to her, but Hannah 
‘enjoyed without committing herself’ ’’—whatever that may mean. In another 
ascount we hear of her taking her turn at the pumps during a storm, going 
frequently aloft and establishing a reputation for courage, skill and intrepidity, by 
declining “no office however dangerous.’ Leaving Lisbon, the fleet sailed 
for the Cape, and thence to Mauritius, and on to the Coromandel coast, during 
which portion of their voyage Hannah and her shipmates were reduced to short 
allowance of provisions, and but a pint of water a day. We next dear of her 
disembarking with the rest of the Marines and “after a three-weeks’ march,” 
joining the rest of the Army before Arian Coupan. Three weeks, seems to be a 
recurring period in Hannah’s adventures by the way. As has been already men- 
tioned, Arian Coupan was to have been stormed, but a shell having burst and 
blown up their magazine, the besieged were obliged to abandon it. ‘This adventure 


1 According to another account she did not desert at once, but only upon the arrival of a new recruit from Worcester, 
her native place, who she feared would recognixe her. 
2 On 27th November, 1745. 
3 Lt. Wyegate of the Marines according to one account (d). 
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gave Hannah fresh spirits and her intrepid conduct acquired the commendation 
of all the officers.” 

“The Army,” goes on this account, “ then proceeded to the attack on Pondi- 
cherry, and after lying betore that place eleven weeks, and suffering very great 
hardships, they were obliged by the rainy season to abandon the siege. Hannah 
was the first in the party of English foot who forded the river, breast-high, under 
an incessant fire from a French battery. She was likewise on the picket guard, 
continued on that duty seven nights successively, and laboured very hard about 
fourteen days at throwing up the trenches. In one of the attacks, however, her 
career was well-nigh terminated.’ Standing knee-deep in the water which flooded 
the trenches, she fired no less than 37 rounds from her musket, and received, 
according to her own account six bullets in her right leg, five in her left, “and a 
dangerous flesh wound which, had she applied for assistance, would have revealed 
her secret.’"*) The surgeons attended to the other eleven wounds and as regards 
the other, “‘ she with her finger and thumb probed it, and finding the bullet, drew 
it forth, and dressed the wound with lint and salve, which she prevailed upon a 
black woman to give her.’ She made a “ perfect cure,” it is stated—germs 
not then being invented. 

During the time she was hors de combat, most of the fleet had sailed, so that 
when she could get about again she found herself on board the Tartar pink,! and 
performed the duty of a sailor till the fleet returned from Madras, when she was 
drafted to the Eltham which was on her way to Bombay. Here the ship remained 
for five weeks undergoing repairs. One night the First Lieutenant (who was in 
command, the Captain being on shore), “knowing the young Marine could sing 
merrily, roughly bade her begin. She told him she was indisposed. He, not a 
little proud (like most other upstarts) of his new post in charge of the ship, per- 
emptorilly insisted on her singing. She stoutly refused. This cost her dearly. 
She was accused of the theft of a messmate’s shirt. She pleaded innocence truly, 
but she was clapped in irons for five days, got twelve lashes at the gangway, and 
had to continue at the masthead for four hours.” The missing shirt was not long 
afterwards found in the chest of the man who had reported its loss. The crew, 
who were believers in Hannah’s innocence, took an opportunity, later on, when 
the ship had reached England, and was being unrigged before paying off, of aveng- 
ing her wrongs on the Lieutenant by letting a block fall from aloft “ by accident ” 
upon his head. This officer now goes out of the story, and most likely he went 
out of the world at the same time. But the chroniclers do not say. 

The Eltham sailed from Bombay as soon as she had completed her refit, and 
made for home. According to one account’? Lieutenant Wyegate also left Bom- 
bay in the Eltham, on 20th November, 1749, and died the very next day. Hannah 
then became servant to Mr. Kite, the second Lieutenant ot the ship, for two 
months, after which she served Mr. Wallace, the third Lieutenant for the same 
period. At Lisbon, leave was given to the crew, and Hannah went ashore with 
her messmates. She had a special object in this. Her continued lack of any indica- 
tion of a beard had proved a sore trial to her on the voyage home, for the seamen, 


1 °‘A narrow sterned vessel with a tiat floor.”’—‘* Burns’ N. & M. Technical Dictionary.’’ 
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““ would damn her in their familiar way, and st igmatise her with the disagreeable 
title of ‘ Miss Molly Gray.’ ’’ In consequence, “she flung herself head first into 
@ series of adventures at Lisbon, whose nature was anything but doubtful. ”” The 
result was all she could have wished. As her loyal historian tells us, “ Our heroine, 
by thus affecting a gaiety of heart that was not sincere, and by acting such parts 
as in secret gave her the utmost disgust, gave a new turn to her character, and 
her title to manhood was no more suspected.’’ Her chronicler never lets us forget 
her high purpose and her distaste for her surroundings, but it is to be feared that 
the lady herself sometimes forget both. It was entirely to keep her secret, we are 
assured, that “‘ she frequently went on shore with one part of the crew or another, 
where ber ears were every moment pierced through with the most execrable oaths 
that could be invented ; neither durst she, though the sounds were in reality ever 
so disagreeable to her, shew the least disgust at their manner of conversation. 
And notwithstanding that she was an eyewitness of a thousand unseemly actions 
of which they were too frequently guilty, and which almost shocked? her, yet, 
considering she was in masquerade, and a brother tar, she was not only forced 
to connive at, but seemingly to countenance and approve.’ Well, perhaps.— 
Anyway, the nickname of “ Molly Gray” was changed to “ Hearty Jemmy.” 
While “ painting the town red,” in Lisbon, Hannah fell in with an English sailor 
from whom she at length received some tidings of her long lost husband. The 
news must have been distressing if she still retained any affection for the truant 
gentleman, but it related that she was able to “conceal her emotion.” For her 
new acquaintance informed her that he had been at Genoa? when Mr. Summs (or 
Lumms) had taken it into his head to murder a somewhat prominent citizen of 
that port. In expiation for his crime the authorities had had him fastened up in 
a sack, well weighted with stones, and thrown into the harbour. So here was an 
end of Dutch Jim, and of the alleged object of Hannah’s wanderings about the 
world. 

When the Eltham arrived at Spithead, Hannah, we are told, “ took lodgings 
at ‘The Jolly Marine,’ and lived as a Marine among her comrades. She roved 
over the town, swore and drank at every public house.” She evidently was 
not afraid of being “ almost shocked ”’ again. At Portsmouth she fell in with the 
lady for whose sake she had been sentenced to a flogging at Carlisle,? and who 
suggested to the supposed Marine that he should marry her. Hannah got out of 
the difficulty by saying that she must first go to London to get her pay and dis- 
charge from the Service. To London she went, but did not return. She betook 
herself to her old quarters at Wapping, and was received most affectionately by 
her sister, Mrs. Gray. “On taking her discharge‘ she had a last drinking bout 
with her comrades, and paid her reckoning like a man, and said, ‘Gentlemen, 
you will never see your friend and fellow soldier, Jemmy Gray, any more.’ All 
said, ‘God forbid.’ Then she burst out laughing. ‘Why, gentlemen, Jemmy 
Gray, you will find, will, before we part, cast his skin like a snake and become a 


1° ‘Almost shocked *" is good. 
2 ‘* Geneva,” according is another versior, where he was drowned of course, in the lake 
3 In one account said to have been the sister of her former landlady, the wife of the Drum- -Major in Guise’s Regiment. 


4 On 9th June, 1750 
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new creature.’ Then, after a joke or two in her old manner she declared herself 
““I am as much a woman as ever my mother was, and my name is Hannah 
Snell.’ 

All were astounded, it is stated, and one of her Marine chums, wanted then 
and there to marry her.!- But Hannah had had enough of matrimony and declined 
the honour. 

It was not long before her remarkable story became the talk of the town, and 
having a good voice she made capital out of her notoriety by accepting an engage- 
ment at the Royalty Theatre, in Well Close Square, where she appeared in the 
character of Bill Bobstay, a sailor, and also Firelock, a Marine, in which role, 
clad ‘‘in full regimentals from top to toe; and with her attendants, she went 
through the whole Military Catechism, with so little hesitation or default that even 
veteran soldiers have freely acknowledged that what she undertakes she executes 
to perfection.” Nor did she make any bones about singing her own exploits, 
witness the following verse from a song she used to sing on the stage :— 


‘In the midst ot blood and slaughter, 
Bravely fighting for my king, 
Facing death from every quarter 
Fame and conquest home to bring. 
Sure, you'll own ’tis more than common, 
And the world proclaims it, too, 
Never yet did any woman 
More for love and glory do.” 


She did not make a long stay on the “ boards,”’ having made up her mind to 
set up a public house. In the meantime, various friends and admirers got up a 
petition on her behalf for a pension, and it is related that the Duke of Cumberland, 
““moved by her heroism, her unjust sufferings, and blameless life,” represented 
her case to the King and induced him to settle upon her a shilling a day for life.” 


Hannah now settled down to her new role of the “‘ Jovial Publican,” and took 
& public house at Wapping. On one side of her sign-board was “ painted the figure 
of a jolly British Tar, and on the other the valiant Marine; underneath was 
inscribed, ‘‘ The Widow in Masquerade, or the Female Warrior.” She proposed 
‘to sell the best liquors at the lowest prices,’”’ and seems to have done pretty well, 
for it is said that her reputation as a warrior and an actress brought all the mariners 
in the neighbourhood to her house, ‘and she lived many years in adding to their 
conviviality and cheer.’’ She still wore a man’s dress, generally with a laced 
hat and cockade, a sword and ruffles. Some years later she followed her sister’s 
example and married a carpenter, one Eylea, of Newbury, in Berkshire. A son 
was born to her to whom a “™ lady of fortune”’ stood godmother as she had con- 
tracted a great admiration for Hannah, and her story. She gave a practical proof 
of her friendship by contributing towards his education. Hannah afterwards lived 
for some time with her son at Church Street, Stoke Newington, but it is sad to 
relate that at the age of 66 the old ex-Marine began to evince symptoms of 


1 Vide Note II, 
2 £30 a year acoording to another account. 
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insanity, and had to be admitted as a patient to the Bethlem Hospital where her 
adventurous career terminated on 8th February, 1792. 

So ends the story of Hannah Snell the Female Marine.! We may believe as 
much or as little as we please of it. There are several incidents mentioned in it 
which do not seem to fit in with what we know of Naval and Military matters even 
as things went in those far-away times. But whatever the exaggerations, and 
embellishments, it is substantially true and a good story to boot, and the interest 
which has always been taken in it by the Marine Corps is evinced by the number 
of portraits of the militant lady which adorn the various officers’ and sergeants’ 
messes. 


NOTES. 
Norge L—OTHER FEMALE MARINES. 


Hannah does not seem to have been the only ‘‘ Female Marine’? by any means. According to the “‘ Annual 
Register,’? October 20th, 1761 :—“‘A young woman dreased in men’s clothes was impressed at Plymouth, and sent 
to Captain Toby in this town. On arrival she was committed to prison, but not liking confinement, she disclosed 
her sex and was discharged. She gives the following account of herself :—that her name is Hannah Witney, that 
she was born in Ireland, had been a Marine on board different ships for upwards of five years, and would not have 
disclosed herself if she had been allowed her liberty.” 


Jane Meace, another lady who attempted to enlist for a Marine in 1762, was not so fortunate as Hannah Snell 
in evading discovery of her sex as will be seen by the following account published in “ Lloyd’s Evening Post and 
British Chronicle,” of Ist December that year :-— 


‘Uttoxeter, Nov. 25.—On Thursday, the 12th instant, in the evening, a young girl, in men’s cloaths, came to 
@ recruiting party of Marines at the Plume of Feathers, and inlisted ; she wanted the whole bounty-money in hand, 
but being in want of cloathing and other necessaries, they would give her only one shilling till morning, but had the 
bowl of punch in, and the point of war beat ; the party lay that night in one bed with her ; and in the morning, one 
of the men laying hold of her coat over the breast, to see how it fitted, her sex was discovered. She inlisted by the 
name of John Meace, but her proper name is Jane Meace, and is well known in this country.”’ 


This lady may very likely have heard of Hannah Snell and wished to emulate her military and naval per- 
formances, but from the fact that she was so anxious to get the bounty paid over to her at once, it is just as pro- 
bable that she intended to make off with it at the first opportunity, and had no intention of actually serving. 


A still earlier case was the following taken from an old Liverpool record :-— 


May 20th, 1757 :—“‘A young person, five feet high, aged about nineteen, who entered in January last on board 
the Resolution privateer, Captain Barber, under the name of Arthur Douglas, proceeded with the ship from London 
to this port, went aloft to furl the sails, etc., when called upon, was frequently mustered amongst the Marines at the 
time they exercised the small arms, and in short executed the office of a landsman in all shapes with alacrity, was 
on Saturday last discovered to be a woman by one of her mees-mates. "Tis said that he found out her sex on the 
passage, and that she, to prevent a discovery, then promised to permit him to keep her company when they arrived 
here ; but as soon as they came into port refused his addresses. The officers in general give her a very modest 
character, and say by her behaviour that she must have had a genteel education. She has changed her clothes, 
but will not satisfy any of them with her name or quality ; only that she left home on account of a breach of promise 
of her lover. ‘Tis remarkable that during their passage down, on the appearance of a sail, she was eager to be fighting, 
and no ways affected with fear or sea sickness.” 


Nore I.—MATRIMONY ON “‘ PAYING OFF.” 


The seamen and marines of those days took matrimony very lightly, whence probably arose the saying of a 
seafaring man having ‘‘ a wife in every port.’’ Men left their ships after some years commission and got nearly all 
their pay and prize-money in a lump sum—that is, as much as they were not cheated out of in one way and another 
—and fell easy victims to the harpies on the look-out for them—or rather their money. The following story of the 


1 Vide Note III. 
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escape of a Marine from such a marriage is taken from ‘ Lloyd's Evening Poet and British Chroniols,”” for 24th 
November, 1762 :-—« Not long since, a Marine, who was on board the Active, and had sold hia share of 


he turned them away ; and the man seemed not much disappointed, though he had Spent £70 in equipping her.” 


The Active, it should be stated, was one of the two ships that were lucky enough to capture the Hermoine, Spanish 
treasure-ahip, off Oadiz, on the 2ist May, that year. Each Private Marine’s share of that capture alone amounted to 
£484, and probably other prizes of emaller value had been taken. 


Wonderful and Scientific Museum * (Vol. IT, page 430-8), suggests 

i as is generally made out by her various chroniclers. A} 
succeeded in concealing her sex whilst in the Service, this version 
y & very respectable authority, that the wound in her groin led to 
ve likewise been favoured with the following particulars. After her 
she became acquainted with an Iriah Officer who took her under his 
© Sons, one of whon, still living, was articled to Mr. Greenland, an 
fare ind was afterwards married to ® young lady of the name of 


inadequate to the support of a large family, he some years 
underneath which were a few particulars of her history.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE TAKING OF BELLEISLE, 1761. 


‘* The British Government to commemorate their distinguished services during these operations, authorised 
the Corps to adopt the proud emblem which now encircles the ‘‘ Globe ’’ emblazoned on the Colours of the Royal 
Marines.” —Historical Record of the Royal Marine Forces. By Lieut. Paut Hargis Niootas, R.M. 1844. 


N 1760-1 we had been engaged in warfare with our 
old enemies the French in all quarters of the globe, 
for something like five years, and it is not surprising 
that the idea of carrying the war into their own country 
should have suggested itself to the minds of many 
of our soldiers and statesmen at this period. The 
selection of Belleisle as the point of attack may be 
accounted for in many ways, nor was it a new project, 
as a plan for its invasion had been drawn up by an 
officer only the year previous, which would have been 

— = acted on at once, but for various unforeseen delays 
which caused it to be abandoned for the time being. But the French got wind 
of it, and lost no time in strengthening the garrison and fortifications of the island, 
which, we may remark, in passing, is situated on the south-east coast of Brittany, 
and is about fifteen miles long, and from five to twelve miles in breadth. 
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It was considered in England that from its position midway between Brest 
and Bordeaux, commanding all the small trading ports between them, and from 
the fact that it was as near the mainland as the Isle of Wight is to Portsmouth, 
its capture, while only requiring a few battalions for the purpose, would create 
as much consternation among the French and draw as many of their troops from 
Westphalia—where they were engaged in war with our ally the King of Prussia 
—as the landing of a much larger force on the mainland. 

Early in 1760 the Marines, as was only to be expected after so many years 
of continuous warfare, were found to be something like 3,000 men under strength, 
and steps were at once taken to recruit their numbers in order to be ready for the 
constant calls which were bound to be made upon them. Among other projects 
to this end was one put before the Government by the Duke of Bedford, who 
suggested that he should be given blank commissions in the Marines for as many 
officers as would be required for the number of men that was intended should 
be raised for the Corps in Ireland. He proposed to give a Captain’s Commission 
to anyone who could raise 150 men, a Lieutenant’s to the raiser of 75, and s0 
forth. The Admiralty does not seem to have been particularly enamoured of the 
idea, but eventually decided to raise seven additional Companies and to allow 
the Duke to select their Captains only. 

Early in 1761 the expedition began to assemble at Portsmouth. The Naval 
portion of it was under the command of Commodore the Honourable Augustus 
Keppel, who had made a name for himself a year or two previously at the capture 
of Goree on the West Coast of Africa. His squadron consisted of the line-of-battle 
ships Valliant, Sandwich, Prince of Orange, Swiftsure, Temeraire, Torbay, Dragon, 
Superb, Essex, and Achilles, the Southampton, Escort, and some other frigates, 
and the Etna, Firedrake, Furnace and Infernal, which are sometimes called “ fire- 
ships,” and sometimes “‘ bomb-ketches.”! The Regiments forming the Military 
part of the expedition were Whitmore’s (9th), Beauclerk’s (19th), Royal North 
British Fusileers (21st), Loudon’s (30th), Lambert’s (67th),? Colvill’s (69th), 
Crauford’s Royal Volunteers (85th),? Stuart’s (37th), Grey’s (6lst),4 Ruffane’s’ 
(76th), Morgan’s Light Infantry (90th), some artillery, and a battalion of Marines 
500 strong. This number, however, does not by any means represent the total 
force of the Corps employed on shore in the invasion of Belleisle, as what with 
reinforcements, and detachments landed from ships, the number of Marines totalled 
something like 1,400 men, at one period of the operations. Lieut-Colonel Mac- 
kenzie® was in command of the Marine Battalion, but he was wounded at the very 
beginning of the fighting and the command was transferred to Captain and Brevet 
Major A. T. Collins.’ Major General Hodgson was in command of the whole 
force which commenced to embark on the 27th March. Two days later, the fleet 
of transports and their escort of men-of-war weighed anchor and stood out past 
the Needles under sealed orders, and it was not until the next day but one, that 


1 A Bomb Ketch was a quaint yawl-rigged vessel] ca one or two mortars pied $Y 
a Spmewne called " mroiemee after its previous C.O. ‘“‘ Erskines,” at this time was the 25th Regt., then in Germany. 
ive companies only. 

4 he battalions formed from independent companies under the command of Lt.-Cols. Grey and Stuart.”—Lt. Hol- 
e's ° 
5 Two battalions. 
6 Vide Note I. 
1 Vide Note II. 
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the officers were informed of their destination. The weather was anything but 
favourable, and closely packed in the ill-ventilated ships of the period the red- 
coats doubtless wished themselves ashore again as _ the bluff-bowed liners plunged 
viciously at the heavy seas. After about a week of this weather the Naval officers 
judged that they were somewhere near their destination, and on the 6th April 
the cutters and small craft were sent out to make the land and reconnoitre. On 
the morning of the 7th, the rocky shores of the island were in full view from the 
fleet, and running in the whole armament came to an anchor in the Great Road 
of Palais, and the Marines on board had their first look at the island where they 
were to win for their Corps the Laurel Wreath which has ever since formed one of 
its special badges of honour. The island of Belleisle, roughly speaking, is some- 
thing like an ammunition boot with the toe pointing to the eastward. Just above 
where would be the top of the instep is the capital town of Palais, and immediately 
to its north, only divided from it by a narrow arm of the sea and a small suburb, 
is its citadel perched on a rocky height, and at that time considered to be of extra- 
ordinary strength. Its architect was the famous Vauban. 


At the “toe” of the boot is the rocky promontory known as Point Loc 
Maria, on the south side of which is the bay called Port Andro. This was the 
spot selected for the disembarkation. 


‘The Ravines or Valleys of Belleisle,” noted an officer engaged in the expedi- 
tion upon a Plan of the Siege of Palais, “are very rich pasture ground. The 
higher ground and centre of the Island is entirely covered with corn and the sides 
of the hills exhibit vinyards, the divisions or enclosures are stone walls and the 
face of the country extremely strong in a military view. The centre of the Isle 
is entirely broke by numerous deep ravines whose sides are remarkably steep. 
Ridges of rocks entirely surround the Island, and the sandy bays are all fortified. 
N ee ravines remarkably steep in declivity break from the coasts into the 
Tsland.”’ 

On the 8th the Fleet made a great show of bombarding the citadel in order 
to distract the attention of the French garrison from the Dragon and Achilles, 
which, with a number of boats and bomb-vessels crammed with troops, were 
quietly stealing away to the eastward making for Port Andro. There, however, 
they found the enemy fully prepared to give them a warm reception. The ships 
at once opened fire, and their heavy ordnance, aided by the shells from the bomb- 
vessels, soon put the small battery which defended the Bay out of action. An 
attempt was at once made to land the Marines, and other troops. The first three 
boatloads only were ashore when they were thrown into confusion as they were 
forming up on the beach by three volleys fired in rapid succession by the French, 
who were strongly entrenched on the side of a hill whose natural steepness had 
been so increased by scarping the foot that it was impossible to get at them. When 
about 200 of the North British Fusileers, under Major Purcell, had disembarked, 
60 Grenadiers belonging to Lambert’s Regiment, under Captain Osborne, managed 
to scramble up an almost inaccessible rock, and formed in a position which took 
the enemy’s trenches in flank, but being charged with the bayonet by a strong 
French party were driven back with the loss of several prisoners. Osborne, having 
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lost his fuzee! whilst landing, had no sooner drawn his sword to lead on his men, 
than he was shot down. Picking himself up, he was again advancing on the enemy 
when a second bullet brought him to the ground. Struggling to his feet he closed 
with a French officer, and exchanged several passes with him before a third ball 
killed him. His opponent fell almost simultaneously. This flank attack having 
failed, and no further progress being made, it was decided to abandon the attempt, 
and the few soldiers who had not been rendered hors de combat or taken prisoners 
were re-embarked under cover of the fire of the ships. In this very unfortunate 
affair we lost no less than 20 officers, 15 sergeants, and 399 privates and drummers 
killed, wounded or taken prisoners,* not to mention some small loss sustained by 
the Navy. 

Simultaneously another attempt was made to land 500 Marines, Grey’s and 
Stuart’s Regiments at Sauzon, which is situated at the extreme north west of the 
island. This attempt was probably intended only as a diversion, in any case it 
was not pressed home. Though the troops got into the boats and advanced towards 
the shore covered by the batteries of four ships of war, no landing was effected, 
and they appear to have been thrown into some confusion as the boats had to get 
back to whatever transports they could reach. 

The next morning brought with it a gale of wind that continued for three 
days and nights. The rising sea dashed the flats’ against the ships alongside which 
they were moored and many shattered themselves to pieces. 

The 11th broke fine and calm, and on this and the following day a few shells 
were pitched into the citadel. For some days no further attempts were made to 
effect a landing, and the Prince of Orange having on board the General Officers 
and engineers, was ordered to sail round and reconnoitre the coast with a view 
of finding a more practicable spot than that which had been already attempted 
in vain. On her return she reported that she had been unable to do so; the whole 
coast-linc appeared to be uniformly rocky, impracticable and well defended. Still 
something had to be done, and it was determined to attack at several points 
at once. This might keep the whole garrison at their various scattered posts, 
while the British troops, being able to eoncentrate quicker by water, could land 
in overpowering force at any spot where a lodgement could be made. The 22nd 
April was the day selected for this second attempt, and an exceptionally dark and 
foggy morning it turned out to be. As the French sentinels peered seaward 
through the mist, the spectral shapes of tall ships loomed up off every point 
where there was a landing-place, and at each the Garrison looked for the main 
attack. Especially so at Sauzon. Transports with Burgoyne’s Light Horse had 
that morning arrived from England, and had been ordered to anchor three leagues 
away from the Fleet, and embark the troopers in their boats, which, convoyed 
by a detachment of men-of-war made a demonstration of landing in the harbour 
of Sauzon. But the real attack came from a totally unexpected quarter. If at 
any point the Chevalier de St. Croix, the Governor of the Island, felt he was more 
secure than at another it was at the place where he had so victoriously repulsed 


1 A light musket carried by officers at this period if in a Grenadicr Company. In others they carried ‘‘ Spontoons,”’ a 
kind of pike or halberd. But all officers of Fusiliers and Marines curried fuzeen. 
2 A large number of prisouers were taken and sent into Palais. 


3 Special boats for landing troops. 


ATTACK ON PORT D’ARSIC, 22nd April, 1761. 
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the first attempt ; yet it was quite close to this that a landing was effected by 
Brigadier Lambert, without opposition.! His attack had been intended as a feint 
to cover the real disembarkation General Crauford was to effect at Port D’Arsic 
to the South of Loc Maria Bay. Covered by the fog, a detachment of Marines 
and some of the 19th Regiment climbed up the lofty and difficult rocks between 
St. Foy and Point Loc Maria—which were deemed by the French to be inacces- 
sible—and the Grenadier company of the 19th, immediately supported by a 
company of Marines under Captain James Murray, was formed up on the ground 
above it before the French were aware of any landing having taken place.2 Soon, 
however, the alarm was raised and the Grenadiers and Marines were assaulted by 
300 men belonging to the Regiment of Bigorre. They contrived to hold their 
ground till reinforced by the remainder of Lambert’s brigade, which included a 
battalion of Marines under Lieut. Col. MacKenzie ; when, aided by the fire of the 
ships, a general advance was made, the attack being reinforced by Crauford, 
who, seeing the landing had been effected, abandoned his attempt on Port D’Arsic, 
and came to Lambert’s assistance. 

The French were driven from their batteries and entrenchments with a 
loss of three brass cannon, and many killed and wounded. The British casualties 
were slight, but included Colonel Mackenzie and Captain Murray of the Marines, 
who were both severely wounded. Having thus made good a footing in the Island, 
the rest of the troops forming the expedition were landed. During the night a 
great deal of conjecture was raised as to the cause of an enormous glare which 
illuminated the sky over the high ground in the centre of the Island. The French 
prisoners explained that it was occasioned by the kindling of a huge beacon which 
had been prearranged as a signal for all troops and inhabitants of the Island to 
repair at once to the town of Palais. The next morning the army resumed its 
march on the capital, moving in several columns, and bivouacing forthe night 
only 2,200 yards from the Citadel of Palais, near the village of Mewzel. On the 
24th the greater part of the Marines who remained on board were landed though 
the weather was bad and the wind and sea very high. 

The following extract from a letter from Major Collins to his wife, written 
on 4th May from “Camp on Bell Isle,” gives a short and interesting account 
of the beginning of the operations :— 

“When we left Portsmouth our orders were for Plymouth, but we had no 
sooner got out to sea but we received orders to go with the Fleet. At our first 
attempt to land on Bell Isle we were beaten off with the loss of about 500 men 
kill’d and taken prisoners. The next attempt was on the 22nd of April, on which 
I bore a considerable part. I had 14 of my men killed and wounded ; and I myself 
was the first Marine ashore, for which I am made a Major, and at present command 
800 men, and have the pleasure to hear everybody speak of the Marines as heroes. 
I think we shall soon take the town with great ease ; as now the landing is made 
good we think ourselves out of all danger, and as soon as we get our great guns on 
shore it will be completed.” 

he entrenchments here were three deep, the outward breastwork 18 feet thick : and to prevent our men getting over 


| Pad 
it, as well as to defend their heads, they fixed pallis ades on the top of it, drove full of fron apik kes,end placed at such a dis- 
tance ee yet ae the mouths of their muskets.""—‘' The Fold, of Mars,’ ’ Vol. J. 
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At this time the Marine Corps, which had only been embodied in its present 
form and placed exclusively under Admiralty control in 1755, wore a scarlet 
uniform with white facings, and the rank and file had sugar-loaf-shaped caps of 
leather covered with white cloth. They were, in fact identical, but rather smaller 
than the caps worn by the Grenadier Companies of an ordinary Regiment. These 
were composed of the tallest and most athletic men in the battalion. The Marines, 
from wearing these head-dresses, and from the energetic and bold way in which 
they carried on their duties as soldiers, though of ordinary stature, caused the 
Frenchmen to give them the sobriquet of “Les Petits Grenadiers’? on this 
occasion. 

Though a continuance of bad weather prevented the landing of the siege 
artillery for some days, the British worked hard in establishing their lines of 
investment, building redoubts and fortifying villages. There was some skirmishing 
with the enemy, and Sauzon was occupied by Burgoyne’s Light Horse who had 
arrived from England on the 22nd. The work of the besiegers was much delayed 
by a shortage of tools, most of which could not be got ashore before the 27th. 
The French on their part were not idle, but having managed to drive in almost 
all the cattle in the island, set about building six out-lying redoubts covering 
all the entrances to Palais, and these works were so formidable and well planned 
—" the best constructed that ever were seen,” says one account—that the English 
engineers declared that it would be impossible to open their trenches against the 
town in the regular way, unless these outworks were first stormed. On the 30th 
two more companies of Marines landed from the Fleet, and also the detachment from 
the Bomb-ketches who joined the artillery.2, The Marines, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, were distributed as follows in the first place :— 

Capts. Lieuts. Sgts. Ptes. 
At the Landing Place for Provisions ... 1 1 3 56 


At the Village on the Right® ... ] 3 4 100 
Near the Camp ... ... ... ... ... «. 0 ] 2 40 
At the village of Casperne Se. wie age. o 3 4 100 
Besides @ picquet of... ... 1... 0... .. ] 2 3 50 

6 10 16 346 


The picquet was to be ready to turn out at the shortest notice. All these detach- 
ments were to be relieved from the Marine Camp at 6 every morning. A day or 
two later the Corps on shore was divided into three Divisions, the first of 340 men, 
the 2nd of 386, and the 3rd of 362, which gives a total of 1,088. It is not clear 
whether the 346 men detailed: above for various outlying posts are included in 
the number or not. Probably not, as we find that the lst Division was attached 
to the Ist Brigade of the Army, the 3rd to the 3rd Brigade, and the 2nd not 
allocated. This may have been to afford a relief for these posts. If this is the 
case, the total of Marines employed would be 1,434 exclusive of officers and perhaps 

2 These probably belonged to the Royal Artillery. The Marine Artillery did not come into existence till many years 


later. There were | captain, 3 subalterns, 6 N.C.O’s, and 24 Gunners. 
8 Probably Butelot. 
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N.C.Os.!_ Orders were given that the officer commanding the Marines was to 
apportion the officers? and N.C.Os. between the three Divisions, and that when 
any more Marines arrived from the ships they were to be equally distributed 
between the three Divisions. The Guard at Casperne was reduced from 100 to 
30 men. 


A summons to surrender the town had been sent in to the Chevalier de St. 
Croix by General Hodgson as soon as his army appeared before it, but the 
courageous and undaunted Frenchman, though his garrison did not amount 
to more than 4,000 men, of whom fully half were local militia, returned answer 
that “he would defend the place to the last extremity.”” The British on this had 
settled down to siege operations in earnest. Good relations were established with 
the country people who were encouraged to sell the invaders provisions at their 
own prices. The plate from the various village churches was allowed to be sent 
into the citadel. Batteries were built and armed, and a fire was opened from them 
which several times caused conflagrations in both town and citadel, but which 
seemed to make no impression upon the fortifications. The besiegers were not 
unmolested in these operations. Every night the crackle and flashing of musketry 
told of continual skirmishing between the advanced posts. On the night of 
May 3rd the French made a desperate sortie in considerable force, making prisoners 
of Major General Crauford who was in charge of the trenches and his two 
aide-de-camps, and capturing an advanced work. Following up this success they 
advanced against the trenches, which they so vigorously attacked that the result 
hung in the balance until a company of Marines under Captain David Hepburn 
arrived on the scene of action, and charging the enemy with the bayonet forced 
them to retire with considerable loss. 


This attack only served to redouble the energy and perseverance of the 
besiegers. In spite of the expressed opinion of the engineers, ground was broken, 
but when the second parallel was begun, it became patent to everyone that it would 
be impossible to complete it while the newly-built redoubts remained in the hands 
of the enemy. Some of the Marines wanted to take the bull by the horns, for it 
is recorded that on the 1]th May, thirty of them “gave in a memorial to General 
Hodgson desiring leave to attack the most advanced redoubt of the enemy, and 
received for answer that it could not be permitted at that time, but he would give 
them another opportunity of shewing their courage.”® They had not to wait 
long for this, for it was determined to assault the enemy’s advanced works on the 
13th. At daybreak, the whole of the British guns opened a heavy bombardment 
for half an hour, at the expiration of which time, the stormers, consisting of 200 
Marines under Captain Carruthers,‘ supported by a party of Loudon’s (30th) 
rushed pell-mell out of the advanced trench towards the redoubt nearest the right. 
Taken by surprise and demoralised by a sudden and overwhelming fire that was 
opened on them by 4 guns and 30 cohorns*® that had been placed in position to 
second the assault, the enemy wavered, and when two field pieces, supported by 


1 The numbers officially reported to the re on 25th May were 58 officers and 1,389 N.C.O’s. and men. 
2 Captain Chambers was appointed Brigadier Major to the Marines. 

3 Diary of ‘Lt. ‘Bernard Holbroke, 97th Regt. 

4 Vide Note V. 

5 Small mortars of from 4 to 6 in. calibre, often of brass. So called from their inventor, Baron Cohorn. 
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a number of Marines and other soldiers, had been pushed forward to fire into 
the rear of the redoubt, they fell back helter-skelter upon the next two works, 
where their panic communicated itselt to their defenders, and the stormers possessed 
themselves of these also with but little loss, not over forty or fifty casualties 
altogether. 


By this time both the works of the besiegers and besieged were crowded 
with spectators, all eyes being turned towards the three smoke-crowned redoubts 
from which ever and anon cries and shots echoed through the fresh morning air. 
Colvill’s Regiment was the first to reinforce the trench guards. Brigadier Jennings, 
who was there in command, said he was now in need of no assistance as the attack 
had met with such splendid success. Colonel Morgan of the 90th, who was stand- 
ing near, observed that it was a pity that such an advantage was not further 
followed up, upon which Major Nesbit of Colvill’s engaged that he would push 
on to the other works were he but allowed 200 men. As there were not more 
than 370 men of the Battalion on the spot, it was decided to advance the whole 
of it to reinforce the storming party. Gathering fresh impetus from this increase 
in strength the victorious troops succeeded in capturing the whole of the dreaded 
redoubts without further loss, and in spite of a furious cannonade opened on them 
from the Citadel pushed right on into the town on the heels of the flying French- 
men. The part played by the Marines in this victorious rush is well described by 
an eye-witness, one William Smith, a gentleman volunteer who served in this 
expedition, and published an account of it in the same year. 

“The Marines,” he says, “behaved with astonishing intrepedity in this 
affair, they advanced to the attack with great bravery, and after a smart fire 
drove the enemy from their situation in disorder, who rallied and presently 
returned to the scene of action ; the Marines, having at this time expended their 
ammunition, were obliged in their turn to retire. In a little time they received a 
supply of ammunition, upon which they resolutely marched up to the enemy 
with their bayonets fixed, and giving them one general fire which did great 
execution, forced them with their bayonets. In this action the French lost a 
great many men; the Regiment of Du Nixe, which is esteemed one of the best 
in the French King’s Service, lost at least 800 men, killed and prisoners. The 
Marines were supported by Loudon’s, and both with an uncommon spirit pursued 
the enemy as they retreated from the redoubts into the town of Palais. The 
Marines entered the town pell-mell with the fugitives, who ran with amazing 
speed towards the citadel,? but though its gates were opened as opportunely as 
possible, yet the Governor was obliged to shut them, when even upwards of 100 
of his men were left out, to prevent the Marines from entering the Citadel in the 
same manner they had entered the town. The enemy’s troops in the town were all 
made prisoners, and the inhabitants immediately submitted to the General. The 
Marines for their remarkable bravery, received the thanks of the General, who, 
as a further mark of his approbation and intention of shewing them all the dis- 
tinguishing signs of honour, placed them on the right of his army.” 


1 ‘*The Marines,as usual, behaved remurkably well upon this occasion. The detachment with the two fleld pieces consisted 
of 16 men, 7 of Whom were wounded and 2 killed.’—Diary of Lt. B. Holbroke. 
2 There wus a bridge oyer the creek dividing the citadel and its suburb from the town. 
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Another contemporary record says :—“A furious attack was made upon the 
enemy’s lines which covered the town, and they were carried without much loss, 
principally by the uncommon intrepidity of a Corps of Marines, which had been 
but newly raised. No action of greater spirit and gallantry had been performed 
during the whole war.’’! 

The day after this exploit, Lieutenant White of the Marines had a most 
remarkable escape from death. “ Being in his tent in a cot a shell fell under him 
and burst, which overturned him, and wrapt the tent quite round him; but he 
was not hurt, tho’ his cot was blown to pieces.”’2 

To return to the progress of events. The town of Palais having been won, 
as we have seen, principally by the Marines, was formally occupied on the day 
following, and all the energies of the British were turned against the Citadel 
which still fired defiantly from its rocky height.? But M. de St. Croix, the pink 
of chivalry, sent down a flag of truce to say that he would not fire on the town 
as he had observed there several people who, he was sure, were there for no 
other purpose than to satisfy their natural curiosity to see a French town, and 
thought it cruelty to destroy those innocent persons. Probably also he did not 
wish to hazard the lives and property of the many French inhabitants. 

The British picquets, however, were pushed close to the citadel, attempts 
were made to drive mines under its bastions, and the bombardment of the for- 
tress was kept up without intermission, the thunder of the cannonade never 
ceasing by day or night. “Every night our bombs seemed like the tossing of 
oranges,” says William Smith, in his account. But the ramparts of the fortalice 
seemed impregnable ; even the heavy artillery landed from the war-ships could 
effect nothing for a long time. However, on the 16th, five of the enemy’s guns 
were dismounted, and shortly afterwards the Citadel was observed to be on fire 
in more than one place, and the Frenchmen were seen hard at work untiling the 
roofs. The garrison, too, made more than one sally out upon the besiegers. On 
one of these occasions Captain John Wright of the Marines was in command of 
three companies of his men, holding an advanced post, which was so severely 
attacked by the French that orders were sent to him to withdraw from it. But 
knowing the importance of the position entrusted to him, this officer took upon 
himself the responsibility of disregarding the order, and so resolutely held his 
ground that he eventually repulsed his assailants, for which conduct he was 
most highly complimented by Brigadier General Howe, who came specially to 
see the position he had so bravely defended. 

On the 24th May, the English gunners redoubled their efforts, and, to quote 
once more, William Smith’s “Authentic Journal,” ‘‘ nothing was to be seen but 
fire and smoke and nothing heard but one continued roar of bombs and cannon.” 
Suddenly loud cheers arose, as through a rift in the smoke a tiny breach was dis- 
covered in the adamantine walls of the fortress, and soon afterwards a general 
curiosity was aroused as to the signification of a large blue flag that fluttered to 
the top of the Citadel flagstaff. The meaning of this was not known till long 


1 Annual Register, 1761; Vide also Note VI. 

3 Ap sapere narrative, etc., 1761.—B.M. 114, K.41. : : ; 

3 ‘* At the Duke of Newcastle's entertainment was a curious desert, representing the citadel of Palais and His Majesty's 
forces now besieging the samo.’’-—Annua! Register, 3 June, 1761. 
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afterwards. It was a signal of distress to the Duc d’Aquillon, who was encamped 
with a French army at the Point of Quiberon, on the mainland opposite, but 
the British Fleet having command of the sea, he and his troops might just as well 
have been in Paris for all the assistance they could render to their beleaguered 
countrymen. On the 25th, the enemy’s fire weakened, and the garrison must 
have been further dispirited by witnessing the landing of additional red-coats, 
the regiments of General Boscawen from Jersey and the “Old Buffs” both 
arriving at that period of the siege. The activity in the breaching batteries con- 
tinued, the breach was gradually widened, and on the 28th was broad enough for 
the passage of a coach and four. The Frenchmen’s game was nearly played out, 
and about 8 in the morning of the 7th June, a white flag was waved on the 
crumbling ramparts of the citadel, and ‘‘Chamade” or “ Parley’’ was beaten 
by M. de la Croix. By 6 in the evening the Articles of Capitulation were signed, 
and the gate of the Citadel handed over to a Captain and fifty Grenadiers of Beau- 
clerc’s Regiment. So fell Belleisle,’ a result to which the gallantry and conduct 
of the officers and men of the Marine Corps in no small degree contributed. Out 
of a total of something like 800 casualities, the Marine “‘ butcher’s bill”? amounted 
to 2 sergeants, 1 drummer and 34 men killed, and 8 officers, 1 drummer and 46 
men wounded.? 

It is satisfactory to be able to add in conclusion that, thanks to the action 
of the Admiralty in the previous year, the officers who were wounded upon this 
expedition were treated in @ more generous manner than their predecessors in 
the days of “‘Good Queen Anne.” The question was brought up by Captain the 
Hon. John Maitland—a brother of the Earl of Lauderdale—who was wounded 
when serving as Captain of Marines in Boscawen’s action with De La Clue. This 
officer put torward a petition through the Admiralty that he should be allowed 
the same compensation that was given to Naval Officers in similar circumstances, 


viz :— 
‘‘A Gratuity of One Year’s Full Pay, reasonable expenses of his cure, and Full 
Pay while under treatment.” | 
The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty forwarded his petition (4th April, 
1760), and added their own request that “ the Gratuities and Allowances established 
for your Sea Officers wounded in Fight with the Enemy, may be extended to your 
Marine Officers who may be wounded in like manner.”’ 


NOTES. 


Norg I.—LIEUT.-COL. MACKENZIE. 

This officer died Colonel Commandant and Adjutant General of the Marine Forces in 1791, strange to say, 
in the same year as Captains Carruthers and Hepburn, both of whom served at Belleisle with him. He was in his 
80th year. He received an Ensign’s commission on 28th January, 1736, and became Lieutenant in Wynyard’s, 
the 47th or 4th Marines, in December, 1739. He was third on the list of fifty Captains appointed to the new Marine 
Force raised in 1755. He became Colonel in 1771, Major-General in 1777, Lieut.-General in 1779, and Adjutant 
General in 1783. The following anecdote is related of this officer when a general and commandant of the Chatham 

1 Belleisie remained in British hands till the Peace of Paris, in 1763 


The officers wounded were—Lt.-Col. MacKenzie, Capts. J. Bell, J. Murray, W. Carruthers; Lieuts. J. Hadden (a 
volunteer), S. Davies and J. Conway, and another.— Vide Note V. 
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division of Marines. He had given an order that no officer was to be saluted by the guard if out of uniform. One 
day the general observed a lieutenant of Marines in a plain dress, end, though he knew the young officer well, he 
called to the sentinel to turn him out, declaring he knew him not. A short time after this the general went some 
distance from Chatham to pay a visit and, returning in the evening, in a blue coat, claimed entrance at the yard 
gate. The sentinel demanded the countersign, which the general not knowing, he desired the officer of the guard 
to be sent for, who proved to be the lieutenant whom he had treated so cavalierly. ‘‘ Who are you ?”’ inquired the 
officer. ‘* I am General Mackenzie,” was the reply. ‘* What, without uniform ? ” rejoined the lieutenant. “Oh, 
get back, get back impostor. The general would break your bones if he knew you assumed his name.” The general 
on this made his retreat, and the next day invited the young officer to breakfast, and told him he had done his duty 
with very commendable exactness. 


Notg II]—MAJOR ARTHUR TOOKER COLLINS. 


This officer was a son of Arthur Collins (1682-1760), author of the Peerage. A descendant—the Revd. J. T. 
Trelawny-Roes, D.D., of Ham, Devonport, to whom I am indebted for the following particulars, has a portrait of 
Christopher Collins at the gate of Queenborough Castle, of which he was Governor 1484), which dates from the 
16th century—probably one of the oldest portraits extant. Arthur Tooker Collins apparently received his first 
Commission in Lowther’s (3rd) Marines in 1742, and while in that Regiment served against the rebels in Scotland 
in ‘‘ the ’45,”’ witness the following letter from General Colin Campbell :— 

**Bensdale, 7th July, 1746. 
Sir, 

You are to march the Party under your Command from this to be in a line to the head of Loch Crugdale, 
and to make diligent search for the Pretender’s son or any of his adherents. You are to carry along with you 
proper guides to show you the lurking places and caves, and whatever persons you find so lurking you are to carry 
them with you prisoners, and where you can learn there are any mass-houses you are to set fire to them in all 
the villages you march through. You are to search for arms and to make any of the rebels that fall in your way 
prisoners. You are to take particular care that your party committ no disorderly thing on your march. 

I am, Sir, your most humble servt., 
To Capt. Collins of Lowther’s Marines. CoLIn CAMPBELL. 


The Signal agreed on to alarm the Party on your right or left is to fire three shots at a minute’s distance each.”’ 


Collins went out as Lieutenant and Quartermaster to 12 Independent Companies that formed part of the 
Expedition to Pondicherry under Admiral Boscawen, and on the abolition of the ten Marine Regiments in 1748 
found himself ‘‘ on the beach.’? However, he obtained a Lieutenant’s Commission in the 43rd Regiment in 1752, 
and when the Marines were resuscitated in their present form in 1755 obtained a Captaincy in the Corps. Finding 
that the prospects of promotion were not very brilliant in the new formation, he endeavoured to obtain a transfer 
to one of the new regiments of the Line that were being raised at about that time. Before anything had been arranged 
he came across Admiral Boscawen—who had probably known him on the Pondicherry Expedition—who suggested 
that he should sail with him as his Captain of Marines. Collins agreed, and served with Boscawen at the Siege and 
Capture of Louisbourg. His medal is at Ham. We have seen how he won his majority at Belleisle. Later on he 
served in the War in America with two of his sons, the elder of whom, David, distinguished himself at Bunker’s 
Hill, and died Governor of Tasmania. Arthur Tooker Collins commanded both the Chatham and the 
Plymouth Divisions of Marines and was promoted to Major-General 20th Nov., 1782. 


Norg IlI.—ANOTHER ACCOUNT OF THE LANDING AT LOC MARIA. 


‘*At length one boats’ crew landed in the Bay, the Lynn and Hampton Court keeping a smart fire on this part, 
and began to ascend the rock. Another party landed to the left, the commander of whom ordered that no man 
should stir, himself climbing the rock. When he got to the top, he continued there some minutes on his hands and 
knees, to discover the position of the enemy ; he then made the signal for his men to advance upon the rocks, and 
had just time to draw them up, when the French began to fire from behind a breastwork ; the English returned it 
every time, squatting themselves on their backsides to reload which saved them from the enemy’s shot. The fire 
was now pretty brisk on both sides, when the French came over their breastwork, advanced, and the English made 
a sort of retreat, by firing in platoons, and filing off to the left; that is towards the high ground that commands the 
Bay of Port Loc Maria. In the meantime Commodore Keppel in his barge, accompanied by the General, was put- 
ting the English troops on shore on the rocks, from the little bay where the men began to land, quite southward to 
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the point ; so that the first body that landed, retreating towards the left, not only covered the others that were 
landing, but were themselves continually reinforced and supported. The French in their turn now gave way, recrossed 
their breastwork, and retired to the main body that defended the Bay of Port Loc Maria—and the two bodies 
joining, they advanced on the English. The breastwork, or rather wall, they had drove the French from, was now 
used by them, and, as the men were now pouring on shore from all sides, the French began to retire very preci- 
pitately.”—‘“‘ Field of Mars.’’ Vol. I. 


Nore IV.—UNIFORM AND COLOURS OF THE MARINES, 1755-1770. 
(Vide Coloured Plate facing page 112). 


With the exception of the pictures of the ‘‘ Execution of Admiral Byng,”’ and ‘‘ Captain Wallis at Otaheite,”’ I 
have not been able to find any representation of the uniform of the Marines at this period. The above engravings 
are reproduced on the plate facing page 124. Grosse in his ‘‘ Military Antiquities,” first published in 1786, gives 
the following account of the uniform worn by the Marines at this epoch in their history :— 


‘** Their uniform is scarlet faced with white, white linings, waistcoats and breeches. They also wear caps like 
those of the Fusileer Regiments, this caused them when serving at the Siege of Belleisle (where they gained great 
honour) to be called by the French “‘ Les petits Grenadiers.’’ At the time Grosse wrote the white waistcoats and 
breeches may have been the regulation uniform, but in 1755 and for many years later, red kersey breeches were 
certainly worn at times, and also red waistcoats, since by regulation a shilling was allowed for the cost of making a 
waistcoat out of an old coat, and there are various references to the wearing of red breechesin Divisional orders and 
elsewhere. 


We know exactly what the Fusileer cap was like in form from drawings and paintings of other regiments, but I 
have not been able to find any certain details of the embroidered badges upon the caps worn by the Marine Corps. 


As regards the Fusileer Caps of the period the Royal Clothing Warrant of 1747 gives us the following informa- 
tion :— 

‘“The Caps to be the same colour with the Facing of the Regiment, with the King’s Cypher and Crown over 
embroidered in Colours. 


The little Flap to be of Red with the White Horse and Motto ‘‘ Nec Aspera Terrent.”” The back part of the 
Cap to be of Red and the turn-up to be the Colour of the Front with the Number of the Regiment in the Middle.” 


It will be remembered that the high-fronted caps worn by the Marine Regiments of 1740-48 had the Royal 
Cypher and Crown in front, but whenin 1747 the Admiralty took over the whole ten regiments and assimilated their 
uniforms they were ordered to wear the ‘“‘Anchor and Cable ” on “ the forepart,’’ ‘‘ instead of the crest,” they were 
wearing. From this it would appear that their Commanding Officers had reverted to the custom of Queen Anne’s 
time, and replaced the Royal Cypher by their own Crests. The Garter Star on the ‘little Flap ’’ could hardly be 
called a “*Crest.’’ It is assumed therefore that as their caps were “ like those of the Fusileers,’’ they wore the Han- 
overian White Horse and Motto on the ‘‘ little Flap ’’ as did every regiment or company wearing this class of cap, 
and that above this was the Anchor and Cable superimposed on a Garter Star since this was the badge worn in 1775 
on the metal frontlets of the fur caps worn by the Grenadier Companies at that date. 


We have one other small item of information from ‘‘ Millan’s Succession of Colonels ’’ to the effect that the 
worsted lace worn by the men was ‘“ Blue with a Red Worm.” The key to what this design was is to be found 
in @ collection of patterns of such lace for different regiments of the Army in 1751, with certain type-written notes 
which is in the Royal Library of Windsor Castle. There are three kinds of ‘‘ worms,’’ which are shewn in the 
accompanying illustration. 
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The Marine Lace therefore would be blue with an interupted red line. 


The uniform for the Marines when they first were re-established under the Admiralty in 1755 seems to have 
been made by contract in London. The principal contractor was ‘“‘ Mr. Roberte—In Town ”’—a sufficiently vague 
address. Another firm, Mesars. Fisher and Pearce, also supplied a certain amount of uniform clothing, but it does 
not appear to have always been quite satisfactory, for on 16th April, 1757,the Board of Survey, composed of Naval 
and Marine Officers, rejected 1,500 of their seta of uniforms as being poor in quality, the coate not being well sewn 
nor made of ‘‘ so good cloth as Mr. Roberts’s,”’ and the Jackets and Shirts ‘“‘ too short.’’ Surveys were held at the 
‘¢ warehouse next door to the Salt Office, York Buildings.” 

The Hats were supplied by Mr. Wagner of Pal! Mall, and it is curious that among all the correspondence with 
regard to the supply of clothing and equipment at this time there is no mention of the Fusileer ‘‘Oaps’’ though 
there are constant consignments of ‘‘ Hats.’’ In all probability these Hate were worn as well as the ‘‘ Oaps,’’ the 
latter being reserved for Full Dress. I think this was usual in the case of regimente wearing Grenadier or Fusileer 
Caps. Napoleon’s famous Grenadier Guards with their towering bearskins also carried immense cocked hate flat 
under the straps of their knapsacks, and in my own recollection the Belgian Grenadiers were equipped with glazed 
shakoos as well as bearskin caps. On service it seems, too, that the cocked hat was sometimes deprived of ite 
unwieldy brim, for at the Siege of Louisbourg, in 1758, Captain A. T. Collins was ordered by Admiral Boscawen to 
land his men in ‘‘ cropped hate,” which, I take it, meant that they were to be cut into something bearing a resem- 
blance to the modern ‘‘ bowler.” 

The Uniform of the Officer in the coloured plate is taken from a miniature of the above-mentioned Captain 
Collins, and from other representations of the costume of infantry officers of the period. The fusil and bayonet 
were supplied to all Officers of Marines by a Mr. Barber and other gunamiths by Admuralty Order, as well as ‘‘ Buff 
cartridge boxes with a buff belt and a frog to each of them.” Although issued officially, it would appear that the 
Officers were charged for them by the Paymaster. 


There are one or two items regarding the cost of various articles of equipment that may be of interest. For 
instance, Knapsacks cost 2s. 4d. each ; Waistbelta, 1s. 9d.; and Musket Slings, 1s. 

It does not appear that any Colours were at first issued to the Oorps but a single pair were authorised in 1760, 
probably for the Battalion it was intended to send to Belleisle. The following is Messrs. William Nicholson’s 
Account for their manufacture :— 


‘© 1760. £s. d. 

24th Oct., To Silk making one Union Sheet of Colours... 7 eas eee 615 6 
To Embroidering the Arms of the Lords High Admiral within large Orne 

ment of Thistles and Roases ... ees 6 ee 6 & 0 

To Silk and making the plain Sheet with a small Union... ase 414 6 

To painting the Sheet as above... Tr iets aes of eee dies 8 0 0 

To Two Colour Staves and Cases eae was wide 2 6 0 

To Two pair of rich Orimson and Gold Tassels and Oords .. wee es 212 6 

£23 138 6 


To John Tucker, Esqre., 
Paymaster of the Marines, 
By Commd: of their Lordships. 
J. CLEVELAND, 9th Mar. 1761.” 


As there was no Lord High Admiral at this date, ‘ ‘ the Arms of the Lords High Admirals ’’ can only mean the 
**Foul Anchor ’’—the Badge of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
In the Daily Order Books of the various Marine Divisions we find a certain number of references to the uniform 
of the period—but not very many. They are detailed below :— 
1755. (PiymourH). Coats ordered to be worn ‘‘ hooked up always” and White Stockings to be worn by both 
Officers and Men. The former ‘“‘ when under arms’ were to wear “‘ Stiff-topped buff-coloured Gloves.” 
1756. (CuaTHam), 20rm May. ‘No man to appear in the streets with his Hat ‘ flapped,” and the Sergeants and 
Corporals of each Company to take care that the Men all keep their Hate well cocked.” 
| (PLymovurH), 3n8p Dro. Oorporals ordered to wear Shoulder-Knote. 
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1757. (OnatHam), 4TH Maron. The Complement of Necessaries of each man of the Division is Three Shirts, Two 
Pair of Shoes, and Three Pairs of Stockings. 
30rH Marcu. The Officers are to observe the length of the Men’s Shirte to be to the top of the knee pan. 


1758. (PLymouTH), 24TH Nov. Brown linen Spatterdashes ordered ‘‘ for Guard.”’ 


1761. (CHatTHaM), 15TH JUNE. ‘‘Captain Davidson, First Lieutenant Davis and 2nd Lieutenant Davidson to 
appear in their Uniform Fuzees, Sashes, Corselets and Boots. The rest of the Officers in their Uniform. with 
White Stockings.” 

1764. (PiymouTsH), 29TH Oct. Officers ordered to have ‘* Uniform Frocks lapelled with White Cloth with a Death's 
Head Button. Waistcoats White with Plain Buttons. Frock to have a stand-up Cape (Collar). Breeches 
to be of leather and Hats “‘ plain ’’ with a Gilt Button and Double Gold Loop.”’ Officers were to agree on 
a Shoulder-Knot. 


1765. (PLyMouTsH), 29TH Auc. At an Inspection by the Duke of Gloucester, Officers were ordered to woar their 
** Laced Uniforms, Ooat, Waistcoat and Hat, White Breeches, and Boots.’’ The Men to have on Spatter- 
dashes and their ‘‘ Caps,”’ ‘‘ Tops perfectly clean and well-dressed.” 


1766. (PLyMouTH), 20TH JuLy. Men ordered to wear White Stockings and Short Spatterdashes and Spatter- 
dash Tops. 


1767. (PLymoutTH), 26TH May. “The Officers to make Uniform Frocks with White Lapels, and Cuffs, the White 
of the Lapels to be each full three inches depth. The Cuff to be close and round, with four Buttons and four 
Button-holes. The same number of holes to be on the Pocket of the Coat and Waistcoat. On the hip and 
Side-Plates four Buttons. A White turned-down Collar; the Waistcoat and Breeches White Oloth. The 
lining of the Coat and Waistcoat, White Shaloon. A plain double-gilt Button of the same pattern as may 
be seen at the Adjutant’s Office. Each Officer’s Coat of the Battalion to have a Gold Fringe Epaulet on the 
right shoulder and the Grenadier Officers to have one on each shoulder.”’ 


1768. (PLymMouTH), 3nD JUNE. Officers ordered to wear their Frocks ‘‘ with skirte turned back,’’ short Spatter- 
dashes and ‘‘ hair queued.’’ The Men to wear White Breeches and Short Spatterdashes, their ‘‘ New Hate "’ 
and their hair ‘‘ plaited and turned up inside their Hats.”’ 


1769. (PLymoutTs), 15rH May. Officers ordered to wear their Coats without any lace or embroidery, Hats with 
‘* New Pattern Lace '—two Epaulets with no distinctions of rank. Gorgets when ordered. 


Ist Ocr. Men to wear Red Breeches and Long Spatterdashes to “‘ mount Guard in.”’ 
l2Tm Spr. Officers to get “New Uniform Gorgets’’ (Silver). 


(CHaTHAM), 17TH Marca. ‘ No military compliments to be paid by the Marine Guards or Centinels when 
on duty to any officer of the Land Forces or Marines, unless such officers are dressed in Scarlet with Swords ; 
nor to any officers of H.M. Fleet unless they are dressed in Blue with Swords."’ 


Norge V.—CAPTAIN CARRUTHERS. 


‘* 22nd Oct., 1791, died at the Marine Barracks, Chatham, aged between 70 and 80, Major General Walter Car- 
ruthers, Commandant and Captain of the Chatham Division of Marines. He was a good officer and much beloved 
both by his officers and men. His remains were deposited (without the usual military parade) under the communion 
table in Chatham Church.” 


The ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ”’ says :—‘‘ When the late General Carruthers was on his death-bed, he sent for 
the officer next in command, to request that his funeral might not be attended with any military parade, but that 
it should be private and at an early hour. This mode, continued the expiring hero, will not prevent such of the 
garrison who respected me when living, seeing the last sad duties done to my memories when dead. A private 
soldier at the same time lay in the agonies of death, and while humility and resignation alone occupied the last 
moments of his General, he was anxiously soliciting his Sergeant to bestow his arrears of pay in a handsome burial. 
To those who should fire over his grave he bequeathed a plentiful supply of good cheer ; and to all who should follow 
his corpse to the grave, something to drink to his memory. The sick soldier expired about the same time, and 
both their dying requests were complied with. The General’s funeral began to move at daylight, without one degree 
of military parade; but the Garrison, notwithstanding this privacy, had assembled, not in arms, to do the last 
honours to their deceased commander, but as private citizens to weep over his corpse. About noon the private 
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sentinel’s funeral parade began. A certain number of the regiment, according to the rank of the deceased, are 
ordered on such occasions to attend, with arms reversed and muffled drums. This number alone attended, and gave 
the private soldier three irregular feu de jotes after shedding the manly tear alone over their General.” 

N.B.—From this it would appear that General Carruthers was in command of the whole Garrison. Feu de 
jotes at a Funeral seems to be rather a remarkable proceeding. 


It is to be regretted that in the re-building of the Parish Ohurch at Chatham, the exact position of Captain 
Carruthers’ tomb has been lost. 


Nors VI.—ADMIRAL KEPPEL’S REPORT ON THE MARINES. 


Reporting the storming of the Palais Redoubte, Admiral Keppel writes to the Admiralty, on the 17th May, 
1761 :— 

‘‘And I have the pleasure to inform their Lordships that the Marines had their share in this service. Enclosed 
is a return of their killed, wounded and missing. I must beg to recommend to their Lordships that there are two 
volunteers serving with the Marines, Mr. John Hadden and Mr. William Patterson, the former though young, I 
cannot help recommending for a commission, as his father who is Adjutant to the Corps of Marines here has 
exerted himself in a particular manner during the whole service and the young lad himself has shewn good spirit.”” 

This is endorsed at the Admiralty on the back :— 


«« The Behaviour of the Marines has given their Lordships great satisfaction, and they may expect all the 
encouragement in their Lordships’ power.’’ 

Return of Killed, &c.—Killed, 1 Sergt., 9 R. and F., Wounded, 1 Drummer, 20 R. and F., Missing, 5 R. and F.” 

It appears also that it was the custom to recommend oneself for promotion in these days as there are four or five 
letters from Subalterns of Marines to Admiral Keppel, to the effect that they had served three, four or five years 
principally at sea, and in the present service in which they had conducted themselves as far as they knew to the 


satisfaction of their superior officers, and humbly begging that the Admiral would accord them his gracious 
protection and would recommend them to the Admiralty for promotiun. 


Fr. Admiralty Letters. No. 91. Public Records Office. 


From an old wood block in the Rochester Museum. 


From the Costume and Laurel Wreath 
it seems possible that the figure is 
intended to represent a Marine of 1761. 
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REFERENCES TO PLAN OF THE SIEGE OF PALAIS, 1761. 


Drawn from a contemporary MS. Plan with Notes in the Royal United Service 
Institution. 


The British Siege Works are in solid black. 
A.—Mortar Battery (1,100 yards from the Citadel). 
Begun 4th May. Opened 6th. ... 2-13 inch Mortars. 
4-10 _,, 99 
6-8 ss, - 
1-55 99 9 
B.—Trenches opened May 2nd. 3rd May Enemy attacked Trenches and took 
General Crauford prisoner. 
C.—Two 6 prs. 
D.—Battery begun 7th, opened 12th May. 6 Brass 24 prs. 
E.—16 Coehorn Mortars. 
F'.—Mortar Battery 660 yards from the Citadel .... 2-13 inch Mortars. 
3-10 _—,, 99 
5-8 ly, 9 
20 Coehorns. 


, 2-24 Prs. 
G.—Parallel begun 14th of May. 


H.—Battery Coehorns and Royals. 

J.—Battery opened 30th May. 10 24 Prs. (380 yards from Citadel). 

K.—Sixteen gun Battery, opened 23rd May ... 10-32 Prs. 

6-24 ,, 

L.—Battery. (230 yards from Citadel). 

M.—Howitzer Battery. Opened 25th May. 8-8 inch Howitzers. 

N.—Battery. 6 12 Prs. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6.—Redoubts erected by the French after the attempt of the British 
to land on the 8th April, at Loc Maria was defeated. Redoubts 1, 2 and 3 
were all taken by storm at daybreak, on the 13th May, by the Marines and 
30th Regiment, supported later by the 69th. The Town of Palais was 
captured at the same time. 
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PLAN OF THE SIEGE OF PALAIS 


From a Contemporary MS. at the R.U.S.I, 
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THE DETACHMENT OF MARINES IN THE LIVERPOOL "PRIVATEER MENTOR. 
From the painting of the Mentor capturing the Carnatic, 28th October, 1778 (in the Liverpool Public Library) 


CHAPTER [X. 


DUTIES AND DISCIPLINE OF MARINE DETACHMENTS WHEN 
EMBARKED IN THE 18TH CENTURY. 
That their cause is but one, and they both can unite 
Needs no other example than this to be seen; 
Who is bolder in danger, experter in fight, 
Than that Maritime Soldier, the Honest Mann ? 
He pulls and he hauls, 
He fights till he falls, 
And from fore-tack and musket he never will waver ; 
But, when the fray’s o’er, 


With his Dolly on-shore, 
Drinks The Navy and Army of Britain for ever.’’ 
Corvus : ‘‘ But, when the fray's, ’ eto. 
Fr. old song, “‘ The Navy and Army of Britain.’’ Published in “ Beftennla Magazine,”’ 1795 


HILE there is, naturally, but a small amount of 
information available as to the special performances of 
the Marine detachments in naval actions, apart from 
those of their shipmates, we have an interesting insight 
into the general duties of the corps when afloat in 
a couple of handbooks written by officers about the 
middle of the eighteenth century." From the extracts 

Ie from these works which are given below, we are able 
ae to form a fairly good idea of what was expected of a 

Vin ix Boat~ Neath wens) Marine detachment at that period. And if we take 

™ into consideration the conservatism which has always, 
1 “A Military Treatise on the Discipline of the Marine Forces when at 5ea, etc.,"’ by John MacIntire, Lientenant of 
Marines : London, 1763; and “’ The Marine Volunteer,” by Iioutenant Terence O'L Loghblen : London, 1766. 
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in @ greater or less degree, characterized our naval service, we shall not go far 
wrong if we consider that what obtained in 1766 held good also in 1700 and 1800, 
and, indeed, for many years afterwards — probably till the advent of steam 
propulsion.‘ 

In the first-published of these two little books, we find, almost at the beginning, 
an extract from the “ Prussian Regulations,” which runs as follows: “ The first 
thing to be taken care of in the disciplining of men, is to dress them, to teach them 
the air of a soldier, and to drive out the clown.” If we read between the lines 
it is evident from this that—as in Commodore Anson’s Marine detachments— 
men were still embarked to do duty as marines before they had mastered the 
rudiments of soldiering ashore. Indeed, Lieutenant O’Loghlen, the author of 
the companion work, distinctly says that this was the case. “‘An encampment 
in the neighbourhood of an enemy, or a rolling ship of war in the Bay of Biscay, 
are,” he says with justice, “very improper places to teach the men their firing 
and evolutions. . . . It cannot be expected that soldiers will perform in 
action what they never saw in a field of exercise. . . .” He goes on to say 
that, so great was the number of sudden demands made upon the corps by the 
Navy at the beginning of the “last war,’ “that the commanding officers at the 
different divisions were under a necessity of embarking recruits before they had 
time to learn the manual exercise. I belonged to two line of battleships, in the 
first of which we embarked 92 raw recruits, who never burned a grain ot powder 
before they came on board; in the second, we got 76 who came from Ireland, 
but a few days before, and were still more awkward, if possible. Very pro- 
videntially for us, we met no enemy of force either cruise ; if we had, the marine 
officers might have been severely aspersed by the public, without being culpable, 
for it is impossible for officers, let them be ever so alert, to make men fight who 
do not know how to handle their muskets. . . . Another grievous inconvenience 
attends the embarking recruits before they are seasoned by mounting guards 
and other shore duties, which is, that they generally die like rotten sheep. 
I remember in one of the ships I belonged to, we buried thirteen Marines in less 
than two months, and sent 63 to hospital at Plymouth, the greater number of 
whom died.” The author cannot be accused of using superlatives when he 
stigmatises such a state of affairs as an “ inconvenience.” 


As for proficiency in musketry, unless things had greatly improved since 
1755, very little could have been expected, since by an Admiralty Order of 26th 
June of that year only “‘one barrel of powder a year”? was allowed for each 
Company, and of ball “such proportion as the Field Officers desire for training 
men to fire at a mark.” Without sufficient powder ball was of little use for this 
purpose. But in consequence of representations by the senior officers of the 
Corps rather more latitude was afterwards allowed as regards the supply of 
powder. 


1 Prior to 1755, however, the difficulties of embarking detachments as and when required must have beep areatly 
increased by the division of the Marines into different regiments. Thus, in 1740, it was found necessary to issue the following 
rder —‘' To observe as much as possible to place them (Marines) so that every Marine Lieutenant may have all his men 
together in the same Bhips and that the Detachinents to a ship be of the same regiment so far as can be conveniently dcne. 
In completing the complements of Anson’s ships on his departure on his famous voyage round the world, details were taken 
from no less than six different regiments. 
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But our gallant writers were determined to make the best of things, and 
so we find it stated that “‘ the new frigates! are the best ships in the Navy for 
exercising detachments, as to length ; for most of them have very long quarter- 
decks : there may be some large ships that have no poop (such as the Royal William? 
where a detachment can be regularly formed ; but there can be no general rules 
as to the number of men that can be formed together in any ship.” 

“‘ The best method, in my opinion,” says Lieutenant O’Loghlen, “to exercise 
marines on board a ship, is first to draw up the soldiers in a single rank round 
the deck, facing inwards, and make them go through the manual and platoon 
exercises in that position: the officer stands in the centre to give the words of 
command, and to see that every man is as attentive as if he had been ashore in 
battalion.” Lieutenant MacIntire makes the following very sensible remarks 
with regard to the instruction of the younger soldiers in the use of their muskets : 
“‘Men in general have a kind of dread upon them, till they have been in action ; 
and if they are accustomed to kneel after having fired, they think themselves so 
secure in that position, that they can’t quit it without reluctance ;* and in their 
hurry will present their pieces right up in the air, fire without aim, and immedi- 
ately pop down to load again.” 

‘‘ This, I believe, will sometimes be the case with men who are not disciplined ; 
but, to do our recruits justice, I never heard of their being shy ; however, we 
should not encourage them to be so, by giving them an opportunity of screening 
themselves. But when men have seen service, and the officers know them well, 
I think that loading upon the knee is very prudent, because it will certainly save 
the lives of some men, which a good officer will never throw away, if it is consistent 
with the service to avoid it.” 

“So soon as the platoon exercise is ended,” says O’Loghlen, “the detachment 
must be formed into three ranks at either side of the deck, facing outwards, 
and subdivided into small platoons, according as you have room. The soldiers 
are then to get their cartridges and prime and load ; upon which the Preparative‘ 
beats, and the front rank men move up to the barricade,’ and the three ranks 
perform the parapet firings. When the detachment fires six rounds, the General® 
beats ; the officer must then form his detachment two deep and perform parapet 
firing in that order. In those two methods of performing parapet firing, the 
soldiers should be accustomed to present obliquely to the right and left. No 
other firing or evolution should be attempted at sea. It can answer no purpose 
whatever to puzzle men with impracticabilities. . . . Marines should be 
accustomed to fire frequently with ball on board ship at a mark, hung for the 
purpose at the extremity of the fore-yard arm.” 

““If a man-of-war should happen to engage to leeward, which many of our 
sea captains are fond of, to prevent an enemy from running away, the Marines, 


1 Frigates, oarrying their armament on one deck and cruising at high speed, only came in with the Seven Years’ War 
(1756-62). This is why they are called “‘ new.” Previously there was nothing between the 44-gun two-decker and the little 20- 
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of course, must be drawn up to windward ; in that case the soldiers should be 
formed three deep and perform the parapet firing by ranks, in the manner directed 
above.! By this method they will be qualified to keep up a successive and almost 
incessant fire upon the enemy’s decks, which areopentothem. Another advantage 
results from it, which is, that the men are covered from the enemy’s musketry 
while they are loading ; besides, I do not think that two ranks can fire clear of 
the barricade, which is in reality a breastwork, when the soldiers are drawn up 
to windward, especially if it blows fresh. When a ship of war engages to windward, 
the marines must be drawn up to leeward, two deep, and they are to perform the 
parapet firing standing quite close to the barricade ; after they have once made 
ready, they should prime and load without moving their feet, or coming to a 
shoulder, which will save them two motions, and consequently expedite the 
firing. In this case, a platoon? of the best marksmen should be picked out, and 
ordered to take aim, and fire at the enemy’s port-holes. Two or three expert 
men killed at a gun may silence it for half-an-hour. Marine officers ought to be 
particularly attentive to time their firings with the motions of the ship; that is 
to say, never to give fire but when the ship is rising with the wave; if you fire 
when she pitches, you hit nothing but salt water. When a man-of-war is ordered 
to be cleared for action one of the Marines arm-chests? should be lashed upon the 
grating abaft the mizzen-mast to hold ammunition, which will give the soldiers 
more room to act, and perhaps prevent many accidents that may happen in sup- 
plying them with cartridges as often as they are wanted ; and as sea engagements 
are sometimes tedious, I think the ward-room arms‘ should be brought upon 
deck in case the soldiers should have occasion for clean muskets. If the enemy 
should attempt boarding, the Marine officer should draw up some of his men in 
a rank entire,° and post them wherever the effort is most likely to take place, so 
as to be qualified to receive the assailants upon the points of his bayonets. 


‘“‘The Commanding Officer,”’ writes Lieutenant MacIntire, “‘ should be posted 
as near the Captain of the ship as his duty will permit, that he may the sooner 
receive his orders. The sergeants are to have fire-locks instead of halberds.® 
The drums to have fire-locks likewise, no drums being allowed to beat.” 


‘Every officer commanding a detachment on board, should understand so 
much of seamanship, that, by hearing the Captain give his orders concerning the 
working of the ship in time of action, he can readily conceive the position in which 
he intends to put her, and be ready with his detachment to throw in his fire, as 
circumstances may require ; by which means he will save the Captain the trouble 


——$—n 


1 ‘* To prevent an enemy from running away.” One of the things that greatly handicapped the French Navy in its con- 
flicts with our own wake the imperative orders generally given to captains not to hazaid their ships unless of necessity. Our 
captains, on the other hand, got orders to ‘Sink, burn, and destroy the enemy whenever and wherever met.” 

2 What we should nowadays call a “‘squad.’’ At the period referred to the platoon was not a fixed unit. In Bland’s 
“Military Discipline,’’ 1746, it states that a platoon should seldom be more than 16 or less than 10) files. 

3 Arm Chests.—'‘‘ 5th August, 1755.—To the Navy Board. Wo do hereby desire and direct you to cause Two Chests to 
be made (as opportunity offers) on the Deck of each of His Majesty’s Ships and Veesels as in the late War, one to contain the 
Arms and the other the Cartridges for the use of the Marine Soldiers serving on board the said Ships and Vessels.”’ 

(Signed) ANSON. 
THOS. VILLIERS. 
CHAS. TOWNSHEND. 

4 Probably sufficient muskets to arm all the officers were kept in the wardroom in case of a mutiny. On the same prin- 
eve ie atm-racks in a ship were till quite recently placed outside the ward-room and the Marines’ messes between them and 

1e other messes. 

5 “A line of men in one continued row on the side of each other.’’--. ** James’ Military Dictionary,’’ 1802. 

6 A kind of spear or battle-axe carried by the sergeants, with slight changes of form, till the middle of lsth century. 
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of giving him frequent orders. As a favourable opportunity, if not immediately 
embraced, may often be lost, the officer must keep a strict eye upon the enemy’s 
ship.”’ 

It will be observed that, in all the above directions for the conduct of a Marine 
detachment in action, no word is said of their serving the big guns, a branch of 
their present-day duties in which they excel. Before this time Marines had, upon 
occasions of necessity, been called from their usual station on deck to assist the 
seamen in working the ship’s batteries, either on account of her being short- 
handed or by reason of excessive casualities ; but gun-drill then, and for a long 
time afterwards, does not seem to have entered into the curriculum of a Marine’s 
instruction.1_ Lieutenant O’Loghlen makes the following observation on this 
subject :—“I think it would be for the good of the Service to send three or four 
Marine officers from each division to Woolwich every summer to learn the use 
of artillery, by which they would be enabled to teach the soldiers how to work 
cannon ; and the Marines may be instructed in the exercise of the great guns, in 
the sea way, on shore, by practising it on the platforms in the lines? contiguous 
to the three divisions, being properly provided with ring-bolts and sponge-ropes? 
for the purpose, which would make them doubly useful on board a man-of-war.”’ 

As regards the use of their firearms, we have only to read the accounts of a 
few naval engagements to discover that, in spite of all the difficulties and dis- 
abilities under which the Marines laboured on board, they yet made good use of 
them when “ the real thing ” arrived, which, in the 18th century, was pretty often. 
As for their manual exercise, the exertions of their officers seem to have produced 
good results, if we may judge from the performance of the Endeavour’s detach- 
ment before the Rajah of Timor, who, “‘ expressing a desire to see them exercise, 
his curiosity was gratified. They fired three rounds. The king observed them with 
great attention, and appeared much surprised at the regularity and expedition 
of their manoeuvres. When they cocked their fire-locks, he struck the side of 
ani # with his stick, exclaiming violently, that ‘all the locks made but one 
clic i 99 


A general idea of the routine duties of the Marines on board a man-of-war 
in the eighteenth century may be formed from the instructions issued by Captain 
Thomas Graves commanding H.M.S. Magicienne, in 1782. They are dated 
September 7th in that year, and are as follows :— 


“The Marines are also to be put into three divisions under the care of their 
own Officers At sea their relieves and tours of duty (except when placed 
as centinels), are to be the same as the seamen’s, but when in port, when the 
more necessary services in the ship and their numbers will admit of it, they are 
to be divided into three guards, and mount for twenty-four hours. They are 
always to mount the guard in their uniforms, and after sunset the centinels are 
to give the word “All’s Well,” every quarter of an hour, beginning with the one 


1 But it seems that the old marine regiments of the 17th century learnt some gunnery. Orders for exercising at the 
**Great Guns’’ were issued 1694. 


2 The fortifications of Chatham, Paar and Plymouth. 
3 The sponge in use in the Navy, instead of having a wooden staff, had a flexible one made of a piece of rope well stiffenea 
with spun yarn. The man using it need not then expose himself at the gun port. 


t 
New Authentic, and Complete Collection of Voyages Round the World etc.” Edited by G. W. Anderson. Folic, 
(Probably 1785). 
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on the starboard side of the poop, repeating it forwards on that side, and round 
back on the larboard. In case ot not being answered the centinel, who repeated 
the word last, is to alarm the guard. The centinels are to challenge all boats coming 
to, or passing near the ship, in the night, and not to permit any to come on board, 
or any person to enter, or go from the ship, after sunset, and before. sunrise, 
without leave first obtained from the officer of the watch. They are not to suffer 
any noise to be made on their posts, other than what is necessary in the business 
of the ship, and in the case of any misdemeanour, or neglect of duty, they are to 
be regularly relieved before any punishment is inflicted on them upon that 
account. The sergeant of the watch, or guard, is to go his rounds every hour, 
or oftener in his watch, to see that the centinels are alert, and that there are no 
irregularities below, and that fire and lights are safe.”’ 


The care of their men’s clothing and equipment was, in the 18th century, 
and indeed, always, a matter requiring a great deal of attention by the officers 
of Marines when embarked. Lieutenants MacIntire and O’Loghlen suggest all 
sorts of dodges and expedients. “When a detachment of Marines,” writes the 
latter, “‘is sent on board a man-of-war, the commanding Marine officer should 
take their uniform, coats, hats and CAPs," from them, also their white shirts, a 
pair of their stockings, and a pair of shoes,” and lock them up in the Marine store- 
room.® Hach man’s necessaries should be tied up separately in a little bundle, 
and tallied, to prevent mistakes between the soldiers. By this management the 
men’s clothes will be saved and the Marine officers will be qualified to turn out a 
clean, well-dressed guard for the reception of a superior officer; and when 
disembarked to do duty with land forces on shore, they will be able to make a 
soldier-like appearance ; besides, it prevents their selling their necessaries for spirits 
or tobacco, which is commonly done on board a ship. Soldiers should always wear 
sea-caps, jackets, and check shirts on board a ship.” 


By an Admiralty Order of 30th June, 1755, Marines, when embarking were 
to be supplied with “‘A Jacket, a Pair of Brown Gaiters, a Haversack, Bedding, 
a Pair of Trowsers, a Pair of Stockings, a Pair of Shoes and Two Chequed Shirts 
with Stocks,’’ The first three items were “‘to be sent from London,” and the 
remainder—the ‘“‘Slops’’—to be purchased locally. A later Order allowed 
the whole to be bought at the local outfitters. This was evidently a Sea-Kit 
issued in addition to the ordinary Kit. What a “Sea-Cap” was like cannot be 
said. In a Military Pamphlet published at this period an officer suggests that 
‘‘ Every Soldier should be provided with a Red Cap, lined with coarse linen, and 
turned up in front by a small stiff flap of the facings of the Regiment, with an 
occasional falling Cape, to cover the neck from the extremities of violent weather.’”4 


8 may mean either an undress cap, or, porsibly, ¢ the cloth-covered Aes -loaf cans lately worn by the corps. Pro- 


1 This 
bably they had hats as well. Certainly hats were worn as well as caps in 1756—the year aftcr the formation of the present 
Marine Corps—since on May 20th of that vear the following order was issued to the Chatham Division —‘‘ No man to appear 


in the streets with his hat flanped, and the Sergeants and Corporals of each Company to take care that the Men al) keep their 
hats well cocked.”” Probably the cloth Fusilier ue were not allowed to be worn when “ walking ou 

‘The Complement of Necessaries of euch Man of the Division is Three Shirts, Two pair of Shoes, and Three pairs of 
Siecad aly ‘—Divisional Orders, Chatham, Marc h 4th, 1757. 

eatne Clothing Room in a ship —An apartment built in the after platform on the larboard side, to receive clothing 
seed a arines ‘ Ree’s Bneveln wedi, 1819." ‘*And you are also to cause a proper Store-room to he built on board 
eee S ip Coat upor the Orlop, to contain their spare Cloathing, Accoutrements and all other Nedessaries for the Use of the 

mee Sete trally Order, 19th June, 175 

“A tem for ibe {Compleat Interior Manacenient and Economy of a Battalion of Ipfantry.’’ By Bennet Cuthbert 

Aaatane Sth Regt., 
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Possibly this is the kind of thing O“Loghlen had in mind, and certainly a cap very 
much of this shape was sometimes worn by seamen in the Navy, or possibly the 
queer caps shewn with the initial letter to this Chapter may be “sea-caps.”’ 

Lieutenant MacIntire also suggests putting most of the men’s uniform in 
store, and adds:—‘*When the uniform clothing is received on board, the 
Commanding Officer must order the ‘taylor’ to fit it neat and smart, that 
the detachment may appear to the best advantage.’’ This officer also advises 
many little economies in the way of utilizing the men’s older clothing. ‘‘ When 
clothing is issued out in summer,” he says, “the men should be ordered to 
put off their coats and hats at 8 o'clock every evening, and wear their sea- 
jackets and caps till 8 next morning;! if there is any dirty work to be done, 
or the weather is bad, they must not put them on till it is over. This will 
keep the clothing clean all summer, for it is in the night that the men destroy 
it in their watch; but when the weather grows cold, they must be permitted 
to wear it and button their coats. The old coats are then to be converted into 
waistcoats, which must be made very neat, with white frogs on the breasts ; and 
if there is any spare cloth, caps should be made of it for the men to wear 
at sea in rainy and blowing weather, which will preserve their hats. N.B.—The 
soldiers are to make under-waistcoats and night-caps of their old waistcoats. 

; When the new hats are given out, the old ones are to be brushed up, 
altered i in the cock, the lace taken off,” and proper white tufts made, to be wore 
in the left corner, and a white loop over the button, which will set off an old plain 
hat.” 

It might appear from this that the fusilier cap, which was adopted in 1755, 
when the present corps of marines was established, and which at Belleisle caused 
the French to term them “ Les petits Grenadiers,”’ had been superseded by a hat, 
although it is probable that the cloth sugar-loaf cap was retained for the Grenadier 
Companies, as we know that later on they wore fur caps, but in both a French and 
an English book of voyages, published towards the end of the 18th century, the 
Marines in an engraving of Captain Wallis landing at Otaheite, in 1767, are shown 
wearing grenadier caps of this kind. In a picture of the same subject in “ Banks’ 
New System of Geography,” only one or two have them. But in an old painting 
in the Public Library, Liverpool, representing the capture of the richly laden 
Indiaman Carnatic, by the Liverpool privateer Mentor, on October 28th, 1778, 
the whole of the Marine detachment, drawn up on the poop, are shown wearing 
cloth Fusilier caps.? Lieutenant MacIntire gives many little details of the uniform 
of his day, as, for instance, that, ‘“The coats are not to come below the ham ; 
the skirts to be tucked back by a uniform button, and a red cloth loop, made in 
the shape of a heart, sewed over the lining of the skirt. The breeches must fit 
tight about the thigh, and in the seat, and come just below the knees.”” He also 
recommends that they should have “ good strong black spatterdashes,‘ to buckle 


1 This system {is still carr ied out in the Navy. “After ** Evening uarters,’ pout 4-30, the boatewain generally pipes 
“ Hands shift in bight ee and old clothes are donned by the ship's company 
2 Lieutenant McIntire apparently alters the regulated uniform to his own fancy as in other points to be noted later. eg 
on ee Cay. coats into waistcoats was a recognised economy, and a shilling allowed for the expense of alteration. (A ’ 
ug 


ree Note [. 


‘A kind of covering for the legs of soldiers, made of cloth or coarse ee mente over, and buttoned tight. by which the 
wet is kept off; now called long gaiters.’’— ‘James’ Military Dictionary,’’ 1802 


F© The SHOOTING of ADMIRAL BYNG. onboard the MONARQUE. — 
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EXECUTION OF ADMJRAL BYNG, l4th JUNE, 1757. 


From a contemporary print in the ‘‘ London Magazine.”’ 


CAPTAIN WALLIS AND DETACHENT OF MARINES OF H.M.S. DOLPHIN 
AT OTAHEITE, 1767. 


From ‘‘A Collection of Voyages,”’ 1785, 
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below the knee, and made to fit the leg exactly without any wrinkles; they are 
only to be worn when the men are under arms, and will look more soldier-like 
than the white ones given at quarters, which are useless on board.” Their hats 
were to be “ properly cocked, and the men to buy hair cockades ; the caps must 
be altered to fit well, that they may not fall off under arms, to prevent which, the 
men must fix them firmly on their heads ; they must also put them on even and 
not backwards upon their necks.’’! As to the hair, “ all the soldiers are to have it 
dressed in the same manner ; that is, the locks to be neatly buckled up in lead, 
which will look well for a week, the hair tied behind, and ‘ albemarled ’ (clubbed), 
the foretop cut short, and brushed back. When men are to appear under arms, 
the hair, being in good order, wants nothing but a little powder to make it com- 
plete, which can be done in a few minutes; so that this method will be found 
very convenient at sea, where we seldom have much time given us to get a party 
of men in readiness, when wanted to mount a guard, or perform any other duty. 
N.B.—No soldier should be allowed to wear a wig? unless he cannot possibly wear 
his hair, in which case the wig must be very thin and ‘ albemarled.’”’ The writer 
considers that the soldier should carry quite a wardrobe in his knapsack, consisting 
of “‘four check shirts, one white shirt, four pair of coloured and one pair white 
stockings, a pair of shoes made of tanned leather, which will save the expense of 
black-ball and brushes, a pair of shoe soles, a pair of spatterdashes, a black 
leather stock, a sett of uniform buckles, a hair cockade, a hat-tuft, combs, and a 
small bag of hair-powder, a hair band, needles and thread.” He recognises, 
however, that all this care and regulation will be of little avail if the individual 
soldier cannot be made to take an interest in it himself, so he lays it down that, 
‘* Officers must induce the men to take a pride in their persons, by inspiring them 
with military notions and manly behaviour ; at the same time assuring them that 
they shall never have leave to go ashore to take their pleasure, till they learn to 
dress in a graceful and soldier-like manner ; for if a man takes no delight in his 
own person, he must consequently have more of the clown remaining in his com- 
position than of the soldier.’’ MacIntire further gives various directions as to tho 
necessity of cleanliness in the persons and clothing of the men of a detachment, 
and directs that, “‘ The old soldiers must teach the young recruits how to wash 
their linen, and the serjeants and corporals shall have theirs washed by a drum, 
if there is one in the detachment : if not, a private man must do it, and have some 
allowance made him for his trouble.” Finally, “If any soldier is inclinable to 
be dirty, after many methods have been tried to induce him to cleanliness, severity 
must take place ; and he should be subsequently scrubbed with a broom, in a tub 
of salt water, and never suffered to wear his uniform, or any ways indulged till 
he accustoms to dress himself like a soldier.” 

Both writers have many complaints to make of the arms and accoutrements 
supplied to their men, which seem to have been inferior to those in general use in 
the Army at that time. Both find great fault with the wooden rammers supplied 
for their muskets, and MacIntire says: “If the hammers are soft, which 1s 
frequently the case with Marine arms, they should be well steeled when ships are in 


1 This seems to s t the sugar-loaf cap. 
2 Doubtless because he considers that the wearing of a wig is the privilege of officers and gentlemen. 
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harbour.” The pouches scem to have been too small,! for he says that in his own 
detachment he had introduced “‘a kind of pouch made of good strong canvas, 
in imitation of those used by the Army, with a broad belt to go over the left 
shoulder and a large flap over the mouth of the pouch, half-way down, to prevent 
sparks of fire falling upon the ammunition.” They were to be coated with black 
paint to make them waterproof, and, though “ they will not answer for marching,” 
they will do “‘ very well on board, as they contain more cartridges than a man will 
have occasion for in any engagement.’’ He also proposes that the men should 
*““ wear the bayonet belts over the right shoulder ; by which means the bayonets 
will be much more handy, and the soldiers can fix them in an instant without bend- 
ing their bodies, which they cannot well avoid doing when the bayonet belts are 
wore round their waists; besides, the belts and pouches being put on in this 
manner will make a detachment appear more military than at present.”” The fact 
seems to have been that the equipment of the marines was really obsolete and not 
up-to-date. 


Raids by landing parties from our ships upon an enemy’s coast were very 
frequent operations in the wars of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
and Lieutenant MacIntire gives a number of instructions as to this important part 
of a Marine’s duty when afloat. When an operation of this kind is to be under- 
taken he begins by saying: “The Detachment must be formed on the Quarter- 
deck or Poop, in close ranks and files, three deep, compleatly dress’d, armed and 
accoutred, the officers and sergeants posted, and every precaution taken to regulate 
them in the best manner, that they may be able to form immediately on their 
landing ; they must be told, at the same time, the nature of the service they are 
going upon. 

The officer must see that the arms are in good order, the cocks not too stiff, 
the flints good, and well screwd in: the bayonets fixed properly, and the rammers 
well-fitted ; taking care that every soldier carries with him a screw-driver, @ worm, 
two good flints, besides the one in his piece ; forty rounds of ammunition, and a 
day’s dry provisions, in case of accidents ; this is no great burden. I would have 
a lock-cover made of leather, or thick cloth, for every fire-lock, to preserve the 
lock from the wet, in the boats ; which are not to be taken off till the men are ready 
to leap ashore. The bayonet-belts buckled over the right shoulder, and the 
pouches, or cartridge-box belts over the left (which will keep the ammunition 
dry), and the firelocks slung (at one motion) to prevent their being lost in getting 
into the boats. 


1 The following occurs in a letter to the Admiralty from the Officer Commanding Chatham Division, August 25th, 1778. 
‘*T must take the liborty through you to pray that a little retrospective thought may he revived in regard to the Cartouch 
Boxes. Those that have hitherto been given to the Marines have many and great inconveniences that are almost intollerable 
on Shore Service, for which reason none of the Land Forces make use of them.’ Just before the Marire regiments were taken 
over by the Admiralty in 1747, Marine Detachments were ordered to embark ‘with all accoutrements except arms.’’ The 
Master-General] of Ordnance was ordered to ‘‘supply to each Ship sufficient arms for the complement of Marines, also Halberts 
and Drums.”’ Possibly this rather remarkable arrangement was due to a coming re-armament since the same Order directed 
that the ° Present Firelocks and Bayonets '’ were to be “‘returned to the Ordnance Office except 190 in each Regiment for 
the use of recruits.’’ 

But with the advent of the presert Corps ir 1755 Detachments were ordered to embark with their arms (19th July, 1755). 
Ax rogards Cartouch Boxes those first issued to the Corps in 1755 were at once found to be too small for an order of 12t 
May that year, tells the Board of Ordnance to *' Cause those with 9 holes to be supply'd for the present, but that you will 
cause them to be exchanged for others with 18 holes, as 300) as such car be procured.’ But it is pot surprising that MacIntire 
wanted still larger ones for his men. 
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When the boats are near the shore, the men ‘unsling’ at once, pull off the 
lock-cover ; and when they leap into the water, must hold their firelocks high 
recovered, to preserve their shot, keeping their ammunition from the wet. 

N.B. "They must not fire on pain of death, though opposed by the enemy, 
till they are clear of the boats, and have formed ‘regularly, and received orders to 
charge.” 

Many more instructions are given but as these are ordinary military maxims 
and precautions they need not be reproduced here. 

The general discipline and status of the Marines on board receives from Lieu- 
tenant O’Loghlen a good deal of attention. The officer of Marines, he says, “ should 
take care that strict justice is done to his people with regard to their provisions," 
and not let one of them go in debt, or take up slops of any kind, if it can possibly 
be avoided. At the same time, mistaken humanity ought not to influence him 
to overlook military misdemeanours ; on the contrary, he should bring delinquents 
to condign punishment. This is the true way for an officer to make himself loved 
and feared by his men, and he then will be sure to be obeyed. Private men have 
their feelings as well as their superiors, and often judge properly between right and 
wrong ; which every officer should consider who has a command, be it great or 
small. It is the duty of every Marine officer, who has the honour to command 
or belong to a detachment, to make the Marines exert themselves upon every 
occasion for the good of His Majesty’s Service, and to endeavour to promote 
harmony and unanimity between them and the seamen.? However, he is not 
to suffer his men to be beat or abused: a soldier should never be struck at sea 
or on shore ; the Articles of War are sufficiently rigorous to punish offenders, and 
the soldiers of a patriot king, who fight the battles of their country, ought not to 
be treated like slaves at the option of hot-headed individuals. There are several 
captains in the Royal Navy (to their credit be it spoken) that will not punish 
marines legally, with a dozen lashes, without the knowledge and concurrence 
of their own officers ; but those are gentlemen who know the Service, and likewise 
know the decorum necessary to be observed between gentlemen and gentleman, 
notwithstanding any local superiority of command.” 

As a matter of fact the Admiralty was fully alive to the injury to the service 
that the above “ hot-headed individuals ”” might do, and severely reprimanded 
such Captains in the Navy in cases of “ill-usage”’ of Marines, either by them- 
selves or by those under their command. 

“The Royal Navy,” continues O’Loghlen, “is the bulwark and protection of 
the commercial interests of this land of liberty ; therefore the Marines who are 
appointed to assist and do duty in it should have an equal encouragement with 
the Army in point of rank, etc. There are many salutary regulations wanting to 
make the Marine Corps what it ought to be ; but I leave it to gentlemen of superior 
rank and experience, whose more immediate province it is, to point out those 
regulations. However, I cannot avoid saying, that the capital hardship which 


1 He is evidently suspicious of the pu 


2 Lieutenant MacIntire says much the vine in Roath ‘ Directions for pee Mute “if — oo the ae are ill-treated by any 
officer, or seaman in the ship, you are to make mplaint thereof in writing, signed by but not to be fond of mak 
such complaint, when you can avoid it, for: it oe vour rduty to make the paldictn’ te in rood icndshie with the seamen, av 


Dever be partial to your own men.’ 
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affects Marine officers most feelingly is, the being prevented from changing with 
the Army. It is a certain disadvantage to both Services ; a reciprocal intercourse 
might be usetul, convenient and instructive to all parties. This preclusion stops 
up the road to preferment, and makes it impossible for a Marine officer, were he 
to serve fifty years, to attain a higher rank than that of Lieutenant-Colonel ; 
which is a dismal prospect for a young man who has ambition, and, perhaps 
capacity to distinguish himself in the Service of his King and country.” 

Lieutenant O’Loghlen probably had been long enough in the Service to 
remember that period anterior to 1747, when the marines belonged rather to the 
Army than to the Navy, although they served on board ship. This being the case, 
there was that interchangeability between the Marines and other regiments that 
he is desirous of seeing it re-established.1 In 1745 there was a case, though 
apparently a special one, of a promotion from the Marines to another corps: 
Lieutenant Walter Graham being appointed to command a troop in the 4th 
Dragoons on the recommendation of the First Lord of the Admiralty as a reward 
for his conspicuous gallantry in the action between his ship—the Jxon, 58 guns 
—and the French 64, Elizabeth, which was acting as escort to the “ Young 
Pretender ”’ on his way to Scotland in 1745, and carried on board a large quantity 
of munitions of war for his use.? 


The disability under which O’Loghlen groans, seems to have been recognised 
by @ naval officer in 1788, who wrote a pamphlet on matters connected with the 
Naval Service® in which, as regards the Marines, he—curiously enough—suggests 
a remedy very much on the lines of that propounded in the famous ‘‘ New Scheme ” 
of Lord Cawdor. Among the “imperfections of the Navy,’ he says, he ‘‘ cannot 
help noticing the manner in which the Marine Corps are attached to the Service, 
or, perhaps, with more propriety, I might say, detached from it.”? After enumerat- 
ing various reasons why the Marines must feel dissatisfied under the system then 
obtaining, he goes on to say: “ In the Corps of Marines there are perhaps as many 
worthy, amiable men, as many men who are ambitious, and who pant after hon- 
ourable fame, as in any other corps. How mortifying it must be for such char- 
acters to see themselves considered as mere cyphers. It matters not how gallant 
a captain of Marines may be in battle ; his name is not known. He stands upon 
the poop to be shot at ; but cannot receive that fame which his feelings tell him he 
would acquire, were he placed in a responsible situation, or could he look up to 
such a one.”” To remedy this the writer suggests the incorporation of the Marines 
with the Navy, which, he thinks, “‘ would be in some respect answered if they could 
become useful in the art of sailing or navigating His Majesty’s ships. The outline 
of my plan is, that, when a midshipman had served his time, he should be per- 
mitted (if he had not interest to obtain a commission as lieutenant in the Navy) 
to serve as a lieutenant of Marines, and to return to the Navy whenever, from his 
merit of interest, he is able to obtain a commission ; his duty should be to assist 


1 Vide Note II. 

2 1,509 fnsees, 1,800 French broadswords, and 20 fleld guns. Though the ** Pretender "’ himeelf and seven of his principal 
adherents (afterwards known as the *’ Seven Men of Moidart."’) got away to Scotland in the ** Doutelle, something like 100 officers 
of ability_were on board the Flizabeth and were prevented from joining him, their ship being so mauled that she had to put 
back to Brest in a sinking condition. 

3 “A Short Account of the Naval Actions of the Last War’ etc. By an Officer. London. 1788. 
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the lieutenant of the watch as a seaman. In the same way, when lieutenant of a 
ship, if he has not immediate interest to obtain a command, he may be appointed 
captain of Marines ; and his duty should be, when all hands are upon deck, to assist 
in the business of the ship. He should also be promoted to the command of one 
of His Majesty’s ships, whenever from his merit or interest he becomes entitled.” 
He thinks that, “if some plan of this kind, properly digested, were adopted, the 
purpose would not only be answered, but in a few years it would be a great acces- 
sion of strength, inasmuch as it would add as many officers seamen to the Service 
as there are Marine officers. And they would be no longer accused of being idlers, 
of fomenting disputes, of creating division in His Majesty’s ships, or of disturbing 
the lieutenants who have the watch of the deck, with the rattling of back-. 
gammon, or the scraping upon a violin.!. Their employment and fatigues being 
the same, they would sleep at the same hours; and the Service would be much 
strengthened by such unity.” The drawback of this scheme would seem to be 
that the Marine Commissions were to be regarded as a pis aller, and that though 
a certain number of Marine officers who were lucky enough to have the “ interest ”’ 
at the right time, or have their “merit ’’ recognized, might attain to command 
a ship, it would be, so to speak, at the expense of the Service generally, as the 
number of ships to be commanded would be constant, whether only Naval officers, 
or both Naval and Marine could aspire to it. When the Marine Corps under the 
Admiralty had been formed in 1755, many of its officers came from the Army, 
and some of these were disappointed in their expectations of the life afloat. One 
of them published a pamphlet, in which he says :— 

“It sometimes happens that those with whom the chief authority is lodged, 
are apt to overrate their own importance ; and such who do are also most apt to 
undervalue those with whom they are to act, whether equals or superiors ; and, 
therefore, for fairness sake, I beg leave to suppose there is no difference (but in 
the command) between the captain of a man-of-war and a captain of Marines. 
The former went to sea young, served as a midshipman, from thence was made 
@ lieutenant, and so on, the latter did the same in the land Service with a pair of 
colours, etc. . . . I suppose the Marine captain, when first promoted from his 
lieutenancy in a marching regiment, or a cornetcy of Dragoons, who, perhaps, never 
was before on board a man-of-war—just embarked and waiting (as is his duty) 
on the ship’s captain, whom he finds in a large apartment, elegantly fitted up, as 
well as convenient, and almost at the King’s expence ; and after dining with him, 
and such other civilities as pass between gentlemen that are strangers to each 
other, the Marine takes his leave, and the ship’s captain orders a quartermaster 
to show the captain of Marines his birth.”’ 


“* He is then conducted to the hatchway, and is astonished to find the road 
to his apartment so very dirty and unlike that he has just left ; but his astonish- 
ment is much increased when he arrives at his birth, a place between two guns, 
about seven foot long and four foot wide, and divided only from some hundred 
hammocks, by a little canvas or an old sail, where there is no light but for a candle, 


1 In rag peep Marryatt’s time the Flute was the instrument of torture with which the officer of Marines was generally 
acoused of tormenting his naval messmates.—‘*' Tempora mutantur,’’ etc. 
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nor no air but what is unavoidably very foul, and as unwholesome as it is 
unpleasant. . . . If it was not for pulling down and rebuilding this hovel, 
a captain of Marines would have nothing to do but in time of action, and then, 
indeed he and his men have enough to do as their station (the poop) is more exposed 
to the enemy’s fire than any other part of the ship.’”* 

Orders as to the accommodation of Officers of Marines on board ship were 
issued by the Lords of the Admiralty, 39th June, 1755, in which they say :— 
“and we do hereby desire and direct you (the Navy Board) to cause Cabbins to 
be built in such Ships whereon Captains of Marines are to serve, to be assigned 
for their Use, and proper Canvas Berths to be erected for the Use of the other 
Marine Officers.” 

Strictly speaking, then, the writer of the above quoted pamphlet—if he was 
a Captain—would have been entitled to a proper cabin, the Canvas Berths being 
only intended for officers of a junior rank. 


Prior to this, in the days of the Marine Regiments of Queen Anne it seems 
doubtful if they—or indeed the junior Sea Officers—had separate cabins or even 
canvas berths. For on April 27th, 1703, “there was an Order of Admiralty 
that in three-decked ships Marine officers should have half the wardroom, in 
third rates with two decks half the steerage ; and in fourth rates a convenient part 
of the steerage to be divided by canvas.’’? 


Perhaps the naval officers of those days were not always as considerate to 
their Marine shipmates as they might have been, though, as far as one can read 
between the lines of naval history and despatches, they all got along very well 
together.* There were, of course, quarrels and some duels, but these were not then 
uncommon in any walk of life. 


But the following extract from “Advice to Sea Lieutenants, by an Officer 
of Rank,” published about 1770, though manifestly a “ skit,” shows what a Naval 
officer could do if he chose to make himself disagreeable to his red-coated brother 
officer. This particular “advice” is addressed to first lieutenants, who were 
in the same position as commanders nowadays :—“ If the Marine officer is a raw 
lad, and therefore troublesome, as no one can dictate to you what steps you 
ought to take in carrying on service, impose duties on his people which may appear 
to him to be forbid by his instructions from headquarters ; at the same time keep 
@ good oak stick on deck, to prevent breaking your speaking trumpet, for the par- 
ticular use of the Marines. If the other foolishly takes their part, itis a great chance, 
but he is guilty of some hasty indiscretions that may render him no longer an 
obstacle to your official tranquslity.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel Whitfoord, of Ballochmyle, who served in one of the 
old Marine regiments that participated in Vernon’s disastrous West Indian 


{ From a letter to the Lords of the Admiralty on the ‘‘ Inconveniences and Hardships the Marine Officers are subject to 
who serve on board the Fleet’’ (1757). A pampnle: in the Admiralty Lib ; 
2 From a M3. A3itract of Orders in ‘‘ Sir Julian Corbett’s Naval Collection °° in the Admiralty Library. 
me an order so send all our marines to Ramilles, and receive part of a ent in their stead. Our Marine officers, 
on loaviag the ship where thoy had been so long and happy in, could not help shedding tears. But we made a bad exchange, 
as we have nothing but an ens to command them and no drummer. Nor are they ¢ 80 clean and fine looking set of men as 
our old Marines.”—‘* Life of Sir W. Parker, 1794,’ Vol. I., p. 62. 
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Expedition, and who afterwards commanded the 5th Fusiliers, gives a still worse 
account of the position of Marine officers when embarked at that time, so that 
things would seem to have somewhat improved when the corps came under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the Admiralty.1 He says?:—‘“‘A captain of Marines, 
though of the highest quality, may be confin’d by the cook of the ship, the lowest 
of their Officers having the command on board over the highest of ours. He’s 
allowed no other Provision than the meanest Sailor, and is often lodged less 
comfortably than a dog in a kennel; was I to say a hog in a sty, it would be a 
nearer resemblance. This year he’s sent to be scorch’d under the Line, the 
next he’s starv’d under the Pole; nothing certain but a variety of woes. The 
only sweetner to balance all this misery is the chance of a prise, of which but a 
small part falls to his share & that purchas’d with the loss of health & a broken 
constitution.” 


Whitfoord does not seem to have fared very much better on shore, according 
to his own account, as another letter, which gives a description of his quarters 
at Chatham, after disembarkation, reveals a most odious and disgusting state of 
things. It must be remembered that this was before the days of barracks, and 
officers and men were billeted about the town, which has never had a reputation 
for overmuch savouriness. Like many other “ growlers,’? Whitfoord was a good 
and gallant soldier. He served on the Staff in the Scottish campaign of 1745, 
and distinguished himself at the disastrous Battle of Preston Pans by remaining 
alone at the six guns which had been deserted by the seamen—who manned them 
in lieu of artillery—when the Highlanders charged furiously down upon them. 
He fired those guns which were loaded, with deadly effect, and “‘ remained to guard, 
with unflinching intrepedity, the fatal post committed to his charge. A show of 
resistance, under such circumstances, struck the Highlanders with admiration 
and surprise ; but there was little time for parley. ‘Surrender!’ they exclaimed, 
‘in the name of thy lawful sovereign.’ ‘Never !’ replied the officer with vehemence 
and, suiting the action to the word, made a deadly lunge at the speaker, who caught 
the sword in his target. At length he was prevailed upon to surrender to Mr. 
Stuart, of Invernayhle, who took him under his immediate protection, and finally 
obtained his liberty.’’® ' 

Whitfoord was not ungrateful. When his captor was a fugitive after Culloden 
and condemned to death, Whitfoord after trying in all directious to obtain his 
pardon, applied at last to the Duke of Cumberland himself. For a long time he 
pleaded in vain, and, finally, finding the Duke obdurate, laid his commission on 
the table, and asked permission to retire from the Service. “Nay,” said the 
Duke, “‘ take it up ; take back your commission ; no time for discharging veterans.”’ 
Whitfoord had gained his point, and, thanks to his determined intercession, Stuart 
was granted not only his life, but his house and property. It is interesting to note 
that Sir Walter Scott introduces this officer in ““ Waverley ” as “‘ Colonel Talbot.” 
though nothing is said as to his connection with the Marines. 


1 Vide Note ITT. Regulations for Marine Detachmontse in 1742. 
2 In a letter in the * Whitfoord Papers,’’ quoted in ‘‘ King George Ist Army,’’ Vol. IT.: Dalton, 1913. 
3 From Beattie’s ‘‘ Sootland.’’ 
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NOTES. 


Nors I.—MARINES SERVING IN PRIVATEERS. 


As this date is so long after such caps had been superseded in the service, the question arises as to whether this 
was & mistake of the artist or whether privateers enlisted Marines of their own, in which case they may have been 
equipped with cast-off caps from the regular service. Privateers certainly carried a Marine detachment at times, 
as in the quarter bill for a privateer mounting twenty 9-prs. and four 3-prs. (reproduced in ‘‘ The Liverpool Privateers 
and the Liverpool Slave Trade,”’ by Gomer Williams, 1897), we find no less than three officers of Marines mentioned. 
*‘ The First Marine Officer with 24 Musketeers ’’ is stationed on the Quarter Deck, the ‘‘ Second M.O. with 9 Mus- 
keteers "° on the Fore-Castle, and the ‘‘ Third with 8 Musketeers,” “‘ In the Barge upon the Booms.”’ In the same 
work officers of Marines appear in the nominal roll of the officers of a privateer, with their pay, etc. Did these 
officers and men belong to the regular forces of the Crown or not ? It is an interesting point, but it is probable that 
the answer would be found to be in the negative. In Woodes Roger’s privateering voyage of 1708-11 he certainly 
had some kind of Marines in his ship’s complements, as we have an account of 70 of them being landed besides the 
seamen in his attack on Guayaquil. But as their officer was a medical man—afterwards the well-known Thomas 
Dover—who besides being Woodes Rogers’ ‘‘ Captain of Marines,’ was captain of the Duke, one of the ships 
belonging to the little expedition, and ‘‘ President of ita General Council ’’ into the bargain, he is hardly likely to 
have belonged to one of the Regular Marine Regiments of the period. The same may be said of Captain Shelvocke’s 
Captain of the Marines in the Speedwell in 1719-20 since he was one William Bertagh, an ex-purser in the Royal 
Navy. 


Nors IL—INTERCHANGEABILITY WITH THE ARMY.— 


In a letter covering a copy of a memorial to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty about the end of the 
18th century, which was forwarded to Lord Chatham by the Commandants of the three Marine Divisions, the matter 
is stated as follows :— 

‘*In former wars the officers of Marines were established on an equality with those of the line; they had an 
equal intercourse with them by sale and exchange of commissions. At the reduction in 1748 the half-pay officers 
of Marines were considered as reduced officers of the Army, and in consequence many of them have since attained 
the highest rank and command.” i . 

The long and short of this is that prior to 1747 the various Marine regiments belonged to the Army and not to 
the Navy, though they were raised for the use of the Navy, So that those put on half-pay from the ten Marine 
regimente raised 1739-40, who did not join the new Marine Corps—which was entirely under naval control—were 
often appointed to other regiments and, if fortunate, went to the top of the tree. Those who joined the Marine 
Corps of 1755 found they had entered a cul-de-sac—though to quote from a memorial submitted to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty ‘‘ at the first formation of the present body of Marines, they had the most solemn 
assurances given them by the then Board of Admiralty that they should be put on as advantageous a footing as 
any other Corps in His Majesty’s Services.” 

The “‘last straw ” was without doubt the institution of what were known as “‘ Blue Colonelcies,” in 1760, which 
deprived the Officers of Marines of the chance of reaching ‘‘ the head of the tree ‘’ even in their own service. At 
this time the Corps had reached a strength of 130 Companies, aggregating 18,092 Officers, N.C.O’s and Men. The 
senior Officer, Col. Patterson, was stationed in London, practically performing the duty of Adjutant-General, 
while there was only one Lieut-Colonel and two Majors at each Division. 

On the 8th November, 1759, the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty—Admirals Anson, G. Hay, Gilbert 
Elliott, and J. Forbes, submitted a Memorial to the King pointing out that this was much too small a body of senior 
Officers for the proper disciplining and training of so large a body of men—which was perfectly true. But instead 
of increasing their numbers and so improving the promotion and prospects of the Officers of the Corps, they asked 
that ‘‘ Two Flag Officers’’ should be appointed, one as General of Marines at £5 a day, and the other as Lieut.- 
General of Marines at £4 a day, ‘‘ the whole charge thereof being £3,285 a year, will be defrayed out of the four 
pounds per man per month, granted by Parliament for Marines employed on the Sea Service.” An excellent proposi- 
tion for a couple of Flag Officers of the Navy, but a very poor, useless and deleterious arrangement for the Marines, 
to say nothing of the gross injustice of it. This was granted and as probabiy some of the Captains in the Navy 
hinted that they would appreciate a dip into the funds allocated to the Marines just as much as their seniors, another 
‘¢ Memorial ” was put forward on 29th January, 1760, suggesting the abolition of the Colonel of Marines stationed 
in London—who was to be pensioned off with £750 a year in consideration of his fine record and services, and that 
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in leu ‘‘ Three Sea Captains, whilst waiting promotion to Flag Rank ”’ should be made Colonels of Marines at £2 
a day, and appointed to command the Divisions at Chatham, Portsmouth and Plymouth! A splendid way of 
teaching N.C.O’s and men their military duties while stationed on shore ! 

This also was allowed and the abuse continued well into the 19th Century. 

Is it to be wondered at then that, in spite of the worse conditions when afloat, Lieutenant O’Loghlan and others 
thought regretfully of the time when if they could not obtain the command of their own Battalion they had just 
as much chance as anybody else of exchanging or being promoted to some other regiment and even be in the run- 
ning for the highest Army Commands. 

Still there were cases in which by luck, or interest, officers of the Corps were transferred to the Army, and some 
of them rose to high command. It was, too, always open to an officer to resign and purchase a commission in the 
Army, and a good many did so at various times. A few cases of transfer may be mentioned, but there were many 
others. 

Captain the Honourable John Maitland, of the 2nd Battalion of Marines that served at Boston in 1775-6, com- 
manded the light infantry of the Army which fought in America during the next few years, and died in 1779, at 
Savannah, as Colonel in Command of the Frazer Highlanders. 

Lieutenant H. D’Oyley was appointed Lieutenant, 52nd Foot, on November 22nd, 1776—vice Addison, killed. 

Three officers who fought at Trafalgar, Lieutenants Higgins, Rabon, and Whally, were appointed as Ensigns 
to the 92nd Highlanders, 7th Foot, and 52nd Foot, respectively, during the next three or four years—probably by 
purchase. 
isutenant N. Harris Nicolas, who was a 2nd Lieutenant at Bunker's Hill, exchanged to the 44th Regiment and 
was afterwards Major in the Royal Cornwall Fencible Regiment. 

Captain Mackenzie obtained a majority in the 78th in 1794. He commanded a brigade in Portugal, in 1808, 
and fell in the Battle of Talavera as a Major-General. 

Since the abolition of purchase a certain number of officers of Marines have been transferred to the Army, 
generally by way of the Indian Staff Corps. Major-General C. V. F. Townshend, K.O.B., D.8.0., the gallant 
defender of Chitral and Kut, is a notable instance. Entering the Staff Corps he served in the Central Indian Horse, 
then commanded the 12th Soudanese, and afterwards the 7th Fusiliers. One or two have even been transferred 
direct in the recollection of the writer. Lieutenant Abercrombie was transferred to the Royal Scote Fusiliers about 
1880 and Lieutenant Gordon to the Royal Engineers. But these are exceptional cases. 


Norge III.—MARINE ORDERS, 1742 (WHEN EMBARKED). 


Supply’d in Oloaths &o as Sailors not to exceed 4s a Mth Pursers Bills Sign’d wn he pleases by/r Off/r Agent 
to pay it. 
be ill treated. 
pepe | co om abore with/s thelr Otis leave. 


Officers Oabbins possess’d by them only. 


Place on Deck for 2 Chests for Arms & 
Cartridges, Store Room Abaft on the Orlop 
to hold Cloathing &c possess’d by Off/r. 
Officers and Men same Regt & Comp/a same 
Ship if possible in a distinct List End Ship‘s 
Books as part ye Complement. To admit 
none w/th distempers or w/th/t bedding.— 
Ships at Spithead or Portam/th to send ye 
Sick with Arms Bedding &o to ye Hospital 
at their Head-Quart/rs Southampton. 


$68 3 SS 
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6d a Mth except Oom/nd Off’rs. vix 2d to ye Surg/n, 4d Ohapi/n. 

To Oapt/ns &c Royal Navy. By ye R’t H ye L/ds Admiralty. 1742.” 

(That the order against ‘‘ ill-treatment " was not superfluous is evident from the experience of the 34th Regi- 
ment when embarked in lieu of seamen to complete the complement of the ships going on the ill-fated Cartagena 
Expedition of 1740. Fortescue tells us that upon this occasion “‘ it lost half its numbers through ill-usage on board 
ship before a shot was fired.’’) 

MARINES OR LAND FORCES when on board have their Pay (Seamen's Provision, Short Allowance, Oonduct 
Money and Hospitals, etc., and Bread in Camp). 

Officers of Comps: etc: every 2 months to return 8 perfect Lists of Officers and Soldiers on board, attested 
by the Capt. and Purser of the ship ; when sick on shore the Physician's and O. Officer’s Certificate is sufficient. 

No lees than 24 and | Officer to go on board, but in Necessity. 


Pay Master to adjust Aocte: by the Muster Liste eto:—(7th May, 1740). 


PAY OF MARINE REGIMENTS. 


Pay. SuBSISTENCE. Tora. 
Rank. £ as. d. £a. d. £a. d. 
Colonel ae 7 iy oe 1 4 0 018 0 22 0 
Lt.-Col. & Gapt. .. iy 8 017 0 013 0 110 0 
Major os ae as a 015 O 011 6 1 6 6 
Oaptain.. 010 0 07 6 017 6. 
Lieut. ne me hs n . 0 4 8 038 6 08 2 
2nd Lieut... asi a - 0O 8 8 0 8 0 06 8 
Qr. Master... 04 8 08 6 08 2 
Ohaplain .. 06 8 06 0 011 8 
Adjutant .. 0 4 0 03 0 070 
Surgeon... Ns wv 0 4 0 03 0 . 07 0 
Surgeon’s Mate .. oe 56 0 2 6 020 0 4 6 
Drummer .. a 534 its 01 0 0 0 8 01 8 
Sergeant .. a nee es 01 6 010 0 2 6 
Oorporal .. ve ie ae 01 0 00 8 01 8 
Private se 00 8 00 6 01 2 


Fr. ‘‘ Millan’s Succession of Oolonels, &o."’ 1743. 


From the above Table it will be seen that considering the purchasing value of money at the time—the Pay 
was by no means bad, and that the recent increases were very many years overdue. In the little work from which 
the above extracts are taken the Pay and Subsistence have not been shewn added together. They have been 
totalled here for easier comparison with the rates of a decade ago. 


SILVER EPAULET. From a portrait of Col. A. T. Collins (1780-90). 


MARINES AND HIGHLANDERS STORM FORT LOUIS GUADELOUPE. 18th February, 1759. 
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CHAPTER X. 


IN ACTION AFLOAT (18TH CENTURY). 


There’s the Fleet upon the water, 
There’s the crowd upon the quay, 
There's the Roy’l Marines a-goin’ forth 
To fight across the sea. 
There’s sobbin’ from the women, 
Men are cheerin’ for they know 
When a bit o’ fight is wanted, 
** Joey's always first to go!"—Ruionanp Morron. 


T the end of the year 1758 the British Government 


determined to make an attack upon the French posses- 
sions in the Leeward Islands, information having been 
received that they were in but a poor posture for 
defence. The Squadron detailed for this purpose sailed 
from England about the end of November under the 
command of Commodore Moore, and consjsted of 
seven line-of-battle ships a 50-gun ship, some frigates 
and bomb vessels. The Military part of the expedition 
—comprised the 3rd Buffs, the 4th (King’s), the 6th, the 
63rd and 64th regiments, seven companies of the Black 
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Watch, some gunners and 800 Marines, most of the latter being the detachments 
on board the various ships of war. General Hopson was in command. Captain 
Richard Gardiner, who commanded the Marines on board the Rzppon,! published 
in 1760 & comprehensive account of the expedition, and we cannot do better than 
quote from this, which, of course, gives the story of the operations from the 
Marine point of view. 

““On board the several men-of-war,” he writes, “the Marines were aug- 
mented to the number of 800, and were intended to be formed into a battalion 
under the command of a Lieutenant-Colonel? and a Major in order to land with 
the troops, and do duty in the line; but upon the arrival of the squadron at 
Barbadoes, Commodore Moore refused his assent to land them in battalion, and 
did, in effect, take away all command from the Lieut.-Colonel and Major of 
Marines.”® The Commodore, doubtless, could not help looking at the matter 
from, his own point of view, and preferred for a good many reasons, to retain this 
valuable portion of his ships’ companies on board, at any rate until he was able 
to form an opinion as to what demands the expedition was likely to make upon the 
fighting powers of his squadron. | 

On arriving at the ‘‘ Great Bay of Port Royal,” on 16th January, 1759, Captain 
Gardiner relates that ‘“‘ The first attack upon the Island of Martinico was made 
this morning at Fort Negro, a strong battery of seven embrasures, and within seven 
miles of the Citadel. The Bristol, Rippon and Lyon were ordered overnight for 
this service, but the Lyon driving out to sea afterwards, at six the Brestol and 
Rippon stood in for the Fort, and at eight the Bristol having anchored close in 
with it, began to engage. About nine, the Rippon anchored astern of her, when 
the battery being silenced, at ten the Marines from both ships, landed in the 
flat-bottomed boats,‘ and climbing up the rocks, entered it at the embrasures 
with bayonets fixed, but found it entirely abandoned by the enemy, and seemingly 
with some precipitation, several hats and swords, silver spurs, etc., being picked 
up by the men in different parts of it. A lieutenant from each ship, with a party 
of seamen, who rowed the boats, entered with the Marines, and about half-an-hour 
after ten, the English colours were hoisted and Marine sentinels posted upon the 
parapet. The officers having made the necessary dispositions in case of 
attacked by any detachment from the Citadel or garrison at Port Royal, the 
Lieutenant of the Bristol returned on board to acquaint Captain Leslie with the 
condition of the Fort, and that it was the opinion of the Marine officers, that 
it was tenable against any attempts of the Enemy to retake it, especially as the 
troops employed on such an occasion must of necessity be exposed to the fire 
of the two ships ; upon which Captain Leslie ordered them to keep possession till 
he made a signal to re-embark. In the meantime the Detachment in the Fort 
proceeded to spike up* the guns, knocked off the trunnions, broke the carriages, 


1 rae f interest some readers to note that the regulation that a whole year’s service afloat is necessary in order to reckon 
ur ’’ o 


2 Lt.-Col. Rycaut. : 
3 ‘* Besides the number of Marines on board the men-of-war had been augmented to 800 men, = a view to their being 


. 8. : 

4 Special boats for landing troops and guns—sometimes called ‘°‘ flats.’’ 

& Drive long eee into the toucholes, which, being very brittle, would be broken off in the hole and 80 be dificult or imposat- 
le to he pointed ends of the aigulettes worn now by Staff Officers are really ornamental editions of the old spikes. 
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By Richard Gardiner Esq., Capt. of Marines, H.M.S. Rippon. 


From ‘* Account of the Expedit 
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and destroyed the powder in the magazine. A council of war was held by the 
Commodore and General Officers, after which, at 2, the Fleet was signalled to anchor 
and prepare to land troops.”’ It was intended to carry out the disembarkation 
in the Bay of Cas de Navires, two miles North of Fort Negro, the Wésnchester, 
Woolwich and Roebuck having silenced a fort which defended it, and blown up 
its magazine, lying by to cover the troops as they landed, and in conjunction 
with the Bristol and Rippon keeping up a constant fire upon the shore. 

‘“At this time the French troops detached from the Citadel to oppose the 
landing of the English Forces, which they expected from the situation would be 
attempted in this Bay, being deceived by the appearance of the Marine sentinels 
on the parapet of Fort Negro, whom they took for part of the Army already dis- 
embarked, and fearing they should be put between two fires, retired immediately, 
leaving the beach without defence, and by this means afforded an opportunity 
for the different brigades to land without any interruption.” 

‘“‘€aptain Leslie having made a signal from the Bristol for the Marines and 
seamen in Fort Negro to come off, the sentinels were withdrawn, and the colours 
taken down ; after which, and having thrown the broken carriages of the cannon 
down the rock, they re-embarked on board their several ships without any 
molestation from the enemy.” 

In the meanwhile the Grenadier Companies of the various regiments, the 4th 
(King’s) and the Black Watch had advanced as far as Morne Tortenson, a posi- 
tion on high ground covering Port Royal from inland. General Hopson went in 
command and after a smart skirmish with the enemy sent off word to the Com- 
modore at 2 o’clock that he could neither hold his ground nor, even if reinforced, 
capture the town unless he could be supplied with heavy guns by the Fleet.” As 
there was no suitable place to land heavy guns without coming under fire of the 
fortifications, this was considered to be impracticable, and after a hurried Council 
of War, it was decided to abandon the attempt. The troops were ordered to fall 
back from their position near Morne Tortenson and to re-embark, and by nightfall 
all were once more afloat. 


After looking in at St. Pierre in another part of the island, which the Com- 
modore did not consider worth risking his ships against, it was decided to leave 
Martinique, and to attack the Town of Basse-Terre in Guadeloupe. The place 
was defended by a Citadel known as Fort Royal, and a considerable number of 
batteries and entrenchments. 


The attack commenced at 7 a.m., on the 23rd January, and “at 10 the 
Rippon began to engage the Morne Rouge (a 6 in. gun battery), but having run 
in too close, on letting go her anchor, she tailed the shore and stuck fast. At 
11, cut the cable hawser and kept engaging the 7 gun battery taking her on the 
starboard bow.” Most of the batteries were silenced by noon, but “on the North 
side remained unsilenced the seven gun battery, and the Fort at the Morne Rouge, 
where the Rippon lay aground, engaging both of them, and at 2 in the afternoon 
had actually silenced the guns at the Morne; but the enemy observing the ship 
to be on shore, assembled in great numbers on the brow of the hill and lined the 
trenches from which they kept up a brisk fire of small arms, and raked her fore 
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and aft, killing and wounding many men. At 3 the Militia brought up a cannon, 
an 18-pounder, and played it in the way of Batterie en Barbe! for two hours, and 
being mounted so high above the ship, it was not silenced but with difficulty ; 
they likewise planted their colours upon the parapet of the trenches, which were 
soon afterwards shot down and never appeared any more. Lieutenant Chaundy 
of the Marines, after behaving with great spirit, received a violent contusion in 
his left leg, which was cut off immediately, and Mr. Grey, a midshipman, was 
wounded in the thigh by a musket ball, of which he died.” 


““Of 28 Marines quartered on the poop, 8 were killed or wounded, and the 
seamen so enfiladed on the fore-castle, that 10 out of the 20 remaining were obliged 
to be sent forwards to assist in returning the fire there ; the rest of the Marines 
were employed at the Great Guns, there being upwards of 90 men sick in the hold. 
A large box containing 900 cartridges blew up on the poop, and set fire to the 
ship. All the grape shot on board was now expended, and the wadding ; the Marines 
and seamen making wadding of their jackets and shirts, and firing them away at 
the trenches. Flung out a signal of distress to the squadron ; extinguished the fire 
on the poop. At this time Captain Leslie of the Bristol observing the situation 
of the Rippon came from sea, and ran in between the ship and the 7-gun battery 
which had played upon her from the beginning of the engagement, pouring in & 
whole broadside upon the enemy; the Marines in the Bristol at the same time 
flanked the Militia in the lines, so that the fire upon the Reppon slackened. 


At 5 the Commodore made the signal to prepare to land the troops, which was 
afterwards countermanded, it being too late and growing dark. At seven the 
four bombs stood in for the shore, and threw shells and carcases into the town. 
The houses and churches were everywhere soon in flames, the magazines of powder 
blown about the enemy’s ears, and the whole at ten o’clock blazed out in one 
general conflagration. In this engagement which continued without ceasing from 
9 in the morning till night, the squadron sustained but little loss of men. Of 
the officers were killed Lieutenant Roberts, of the Marines of the Norfolk; 
wounded, Captain Trelawney (R.N.), of the Lyon ; Lieutenant Curle of the Marines 
of the Lyon, and Lieutenant Chaundy of the Marines in the Reppon. All night 
the bombs continued to play on the town and citadel.” 


“At 9 in the evening the Rippon, which still remained aground, run her lar- 
board? guns over to the starboard side, started 30 tun of water in the forehold 
to lighten her forward, and employed all her boats in endeavouring to tow off, 
then having carried out hawsers, all hands were turned to the capstern, but the 
anchors came home, and she never moved till near 12, when, contrary to the 
expectation of almost everybody on board, she gave a sudden start, and was got 
off to the great joy of the officers and men, who were not without their appre- 
hensions of her being burnt by the enemy in the night or beat to pieces by the sea 
and the surf before the morning. Upon examining the Gunner’s report the ship 
had fired 1,300 great shot and upwards, and the Marines 2,000 cartridges. The 


1 Firing it over the top of the parapet, a8 we should say now ‘‘en Barbette.”’ 
2 t.c., Port Side. The older term “ arboard ’’ has been superseded by ‘* port ’’ because it was too much like ‘‘ starboard ”’ 
in sound, and mistakes might ocour in the steering of a ship which might have very serious consequences. 


VIEW of the Burning of the TOWN of BASSE-TERRE the Metropolis of the IsLAND 


of GUADELUPE Jan’ 23, 1759- 


« Aecount of the Expedition to the West Indies.”’ 
Esq., Capt. of Marines—H.M.S. Rippon. 


From 


By Richard Gardiner, 
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foremast was shot through, the mizzen yard cut almost away, and the braces 
and rigging greatly damaged.”’ 

The next day the troops landed and occupied the Town and Citadel which 
had been abandoned by the enemy, who under the leadership of the Governor 
had fallen back to a position known as the Dos d’Asne, up among the hills about 
six miles inland. Although informed by a Genoese deserter that the only regular 
troops in the island consisted of five companies of Marines with only 20 men in 
each, yet it was evident that the enemy had a considerable number of Militia 
and negroes at their disposal, and the position which Mons. D’Etriel, the Governor, 
had occupied appeared to be so strong that General Hopson hesitated to attack 
him. Desultory skirmishing, however, went on for some time, together with 
expeditions and raids to different parts of the island. The most important of 
these was against Fort Louis, a strong and well defended battery which had been 
built to protect the eastern and more fertile portion of the island, known as Grande 
Terre. The force detailed for this operation consisted of a large detachment of 
Marines under Major Campbell! drawn from various ships and 200 Highlanders. 
They were taken round to the scene of action in the Berwick, Roebuck, Renown, 
Woolwich, two bomb-vessels, and three transports. Captain Harman of the 
Berwick, who went in supreme command, seems to have hesitated at first about 
tackling Fort Louis when he saw what a formidable fortification it was, and sent 
back a Lieutenant with an account of the difficulties to be encountered. But he 
received peremptory orders that “‘the ships were to go in at all events.”’ At the 
same time the Panther arrived as a reinforcement. 


No further delay was possible, and early on the morning of February 13th, 
after the Highlanders and Marines had been placed in the flat-bottomed boats 
in readiness to land as soon as opportunity offered, the ships opened fire. After 
a bombardment of 5 or 6 hours, by which time every house in the place was burnt, 
the batteries silenced and a breach made in the walls, Major Campbell was ordered 
to land and assault the Fort. Their progress towards the shore being arrested by 
long trailing plants and mangrove roots, the soldiers leaped into the water, which 
rose above their waists and waded ashore under a heavy fire. Nearly the whole 
of their ammunition being rendered useless by the salt water, Major Campbell 
did not attempt to answer the enemy’s fire, but fixing bayonets lost no time in 
assaulting Fort Louis. In a very few minutes the French garrison was driven out 
of the works, their colours torn down, and the British flag hoisted in their place. 
Captain Gardiner seems to have felt hurt that this gallant piece of work did not 
receive any special recognition from the Commodore and other Naval officers, for 
he writes :—“ The alacrity of the Marines at this attack and at all others where 
they were employed during the course of the expedition was very observable ; 
and though little notice was ever taken in the Squadron either of them or their 
officers, yet justice was done them by the gentlemen of the Army, with whom 
they gained credit, and who ever spoke of them with great candour.”’ 


1 Probably John Campbell of Glenlyon, who afterwards served at the taking of the Havanah.— Vide Note I. He was 
known as ‘* Ain Coirnal Dubh—‘“’ The Black Colonel.’”” He was eldest son of Campbell of Glenlyon who led the Bredalbane 
men in the °15 Rising, and brother of the lad who commanded them in °45. 
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General Hopson having died of fever, the command devolved on Major-General 
Barrington, who, after blowing up most of the works at Basse-Terre, placed a 
garrison in the Citadel, re-embarked the rest of his troops, and put them on shore 
at Fort Louis. There he left them as he had news of the arrival of a strong French 
Squadron at Martinique. 


Captain Gardiner’s interesting story of the operations of Commodore Moore 
in the West Indies is doubly so on account of the glimpse he gives us of the 
Marines in action afloat, though the Rippon was engaged, not with another ship 
but with fortifications on shore. One or two others may be given, ail that are, 
unfortunately, to be found before the end of the 18th Century. 

On the 4th July, 1780, the French 32 gun frigate La Capricieuse was captured 
by the British frigates Prudente and Licorne after a hardly contested battle of 
four hours, in which the Frenchman lost her Captain and 150 men killed and 
wounded, and was so knocked about that her captors had to set her on fire. The 
British ships lost 20 killed and 38 wounded between them. Captain Waldegrave 
of the Prudente made the following report on the behaviour of his detachment of 
Marines: “In justice to Lieutenant Banks of the Marines, I must beg leave to 
observe to their Lordships, that his party behaved with the utmost steadiness and 
bravery, keeping up a regular and constant fire from the beginning of the action, 
till necessity called them to the great guns, when they shewed an equal share of 
spirit and good order.”’ 

With the exception of the loss of the whole of the Marines of the Flora who 
were killed and wounded in her desperate fight with the Nymphe, on 10th August, 
1780, the casualties sustained by the Marine detachment on board H.M.S. 
Monmouth in the action with the French Fleet under Admiral Suffren off Ceylon, 
on 18th April, 1782, are probably unprecedented. According to a contemporary 
account, “After the loss of the masts, Captain Alms (R.N.), ordered the colours 
to be nailed to the stump of the mizzen, and secured the pendant to the stump of 
the main. Captain Alms received two wounds in the face from splinters, two 
musket balls passed through his hat, his hair was on fire, his coat torn between 
the shoulders, and part of it shot away; in this situation he was left on the 
quarter-deck, with only his first Lieutenant, Mr. Geo. Murray, and Mr. Tallock 
his master; every other person quartered there and on the poop having been 
killed or wounded, except Captain Pierce of the Marines, and his second Lieu- 
tenant, Mr. Minheer, who, after their men had been all killed, or wounded, nobly 
went down and assisted at the guns on the main deck.” The senior Lieutenant of 
Marines, Milrea, was among the killed. Altogether, the Monmouth lost 45 men 
killed and 102 wounded, and had seven of her guns disabled. The bravery of 
Captain Strangways of the Marines on board the Glation, on 21st July, 1796, 
inspired Henry Singleton, an artist, who painted a few naval pictures, with a subject 
for bis brush.! 

The Glatton? commanded by Captain Trollope, was cruising off Helveotsluys, 
on the Dutch coast, when she sighted four frigates, two corvettes, a brig and a 


1 Vide illustration facing B; 141. 
3 The Glation had been an Indiaman of 1,400 tons, but was purchased for the Navy. 
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cutter which very soon discovered themselves to be Frenchmen. Nothing daunted 
by the enemy’s tremendous superiority in numbers, Captain Trollope closed with 
them, and demanded their surrender. <A broadside was the answer of the leading 
French frigate, returned by the Glation with interest when she got within twenty 
yards of her target. The British ship, it should be said, had a tremendous arma- 
ment for her size, as she carried fifty-four heavy carronades, those on her lower 
deck being 68 pounders,! the remainder 32 pounders. Their range was short, but 
their “smashing ”’ effect very great, and being presently surrounded by her 
opponents at close quarters she dealt destruction on every hand. As it seems they 
were better sailors than the Glatton, it was the greatest error on their part to 
continue so close an action ; had they stood off again their long range guns would 
have probably given them the victory. As it was the fight went on till the French- 
men had had enough of it and made off to take shelter at Flushing, the Glation, 
whose spars were badly wounded, being unable to follow them up on account of 
the coming on of bad weather which obliged her to stand out to sea. Although the 
enemy mounted 230 guns between them no one was killed on board the Glatton, 
and only two Marines wounded—Corporal William Hall, who received a musket 
ball through his thighbone, and his commanding officer, Captain H. L. Strangways, 
who was also struck by a ball in the same place, and of whom Captain Trollope 
reported,® “I cannot conclude this without recommending to your notice, in the 
strongest manner, Captain Strangways, of the Marines, who, I am very sorry to 
acquaint you, has received a bad wound from a musket-ball in his thigh, which is 
not extracted yet, who after he had received it, and had a tourniquet on, insisted 
on coming on deck to his quarters again, where he remained, encouraging his men, 
till he was faint with the loss of blood, and I was under the necessity of ordering 
him to be carried down again.” 

Unfortunately the wound turned out to be a mortal one, for Captain Strang- 
ways died from its effects some months later. Captain Trollope attributes his 
few casualties to the fact that the French fired principally at his rigging. They 
found they had caught a Tartar, and only aimed at crippling her in order to get 
away themselves. They were unable to do so quickly enough, for on arrival at 
Flushing, one of them sank, “and four of them had their decks ripped up and received 
great damage.’’® 

Lieutenant Archibald Macdonald, of the Seime, exhibited similar fortitude 
when his ship was in action with the French 40-gun frigate Vengeance, on 20th 
August, 1800. After a hard fought engagement the Frenchman hauled down his 
colours, having lost several spars and 35 killed and 70 wounded out of a crew 
of 326. The Seine, out of 281 men and boys, had one Lieutenant, George Milne, 
and 12 killed, and Lieutenant Archibald Macdonald of the Marines and 24 
wounded. Captain Milne, in speaking of his officers, says: ‘‘ I am much indebted 
to the services of Lieutenant Archibald Macdonald, of the Marines, who was taken 
down wounded, and came up when dressed; but was obliged from a second 


1 Though there were somo 42 pounders the heaviest gun in genera] use was a $32 pounder. The carronade, so called from 
aa lace where they were first founded—Carron, near Falkirk, was introduced in 1779, and suited the British close quarter 
actics. 

2 In sending his account of the action to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

3 *‘ Battles of the British Navy.’’—Allen. 
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wound to be taken below. Yet I am happy to state the life of this valuable officer 
will be saved, to render further services to His Majesty.’’} 


One of the finest displays of fortitude and heroism is related of a private 
of Marines, at the Battle of Camperdown, by Dr. Duncan, the Chaplain on board 
the Venerable, the flagship of Lord Duncan, in this battle. ‘‘ You are not to 
imagine,’ says the doctor, “that I was circumscribed by the narrow bounds of 
my clerical office ; in the day of blood I was on triple duty, alternately acting 
as @ sailor, chaplain, and surgeon’s assistant. When the battle might truly be 
said to be bleed in every vein, I was now called to minister to the recoverable, 
now to the irrecoverable. A Marine of the name of Covey was brought down to 
the surgery, deprived of both his legs, and it was necessary some hours afterwards 
to amputate still higher. ‘I suppose,’ says Covey, those scissors will finish the 
business of the bullet, Master Mate?’ ‘Indeed, my brave fellow,’ cried the sur- 
geon, ‘ there is some fear of it.’ ‘ Well, never mind,’ said Covey, ‘ I’ve lost my legs 
to be sure, and mayhap may lose my life ; but we beat the Dutch, my boy, we have 
beat the Dutch ; this blessed day my legs have been shot off, so I'll have another 
cheer for it. Huzza! Huzza!’” It is satisfactory to learn that the plucky fellow 
recovered sufficiently to carry out the duties of cook on board one of the ships 
in ordinary? at Portsmouth, and that he held this appointment until his death 
in 1805. 

The following interesting account of his experiences at the famous victory 
of the Nile is taken from a letter written by Major Oldfield, of H.M.S. Theseus, 
the commanding officer of Marines in the Fleet, to his sister: 

“On the first of August, when, after sitting down quite disappointed at not 
finding the French Fleet in Alexandria, the Zealows made the signal: joy was 
instantly seen to illuminate every countenance. I ordered my servant to bring 
me a clean shirt, and dressed immediately ; at half-past three we saw them all 
very plainly ; at half-past four the Admiral hailed us, and desired we would go 
ahead of him; this order was instantly and cheerfully obeyed. The Admiral 
bowed to me as we passed him ; I never saw him looking so well. At forty-five 
minutes past six, we were alongside the Guerrier, within seven yards of her. Our 
first broadside carried away her main and mizzenmasts ; her deck was completely 
cleared ; there was only one Frenchman to be seen, he was on the starboard gang- 
way. We passed on to the Spartiate and anchored abreast of her; ten minutes 
afterwards the Admiral anchored on the other side; about half-past eight we 
perceived the ’Orient to be on fire ; at ten o’clock she blew up, and nearly 800 of 
her crew were destroyed by the explosion ; which was awfully grand. The French 
lost by this action, including those who died of fever, nearly 5,000 men, exclusive 
of prisoners. After the action I was sent with my Marines on board the Tonnant, 
and from the first to the fourteenth I never undressed but to change my linen, 
and only laid down occasionally on the deck. We had upwards of 600 prisoners 
on board, ot whom 150 were wounded. I certainly expected to have taken the 
fever, which made great havoc among the prisoners, but, thank God, I have 


_ 


1 Historical Records of the Royal Marines Forces.—Nicholas. 
2 A ship in Reserve in harbour with merely a few men to look after her and keep her clean. 
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escaped. I have heartfelt pleasure in saying my officers and Marines behaved 
very well, and I am confident that there was not a ship in the fleet better manned 
than we were. Providence was certainly very kind to us ; our loss was but trifling. 
The poop was very much shattered. Beatty! and myself had one shot which 
knocked the plank from under us. Most of our poultry were killed, and the arm- 
chests beat to pieces. I was nearly overboard during the action ; the rope attached 
to one of the davits, by which we hoist up our boats caught fire ; I went forward 
to extinguish it ; some guns firing at the same moment from both the upper and 
lower decks caused a concussion, the shock of which was so great thai it nearly 
threw me overboard. An officer who came off from the shore with a flag of truce 
told me their fleet was better officered and manned than any that had sailed from 
France since the Revolution. I do not think there is another Admiral in the 
service who would have attacked them except the Earl of St. Vincent. Sir 
Horatio Nelson sent to me two or three messages to say that nothing would give 
him greater pleasure than to serve me. I sent him word I wanted nothing.” 

Major Oldfield received some severe contusions in extinguishing the fire 
alluded to in his letter. 

Another short anecdote of the Nile. General Sir John Savage, of the Marines, 
was Captain in command of the Detachment of Marines on board the Orion, 74, 
at this battle. As she was going into action, on that memorable occasion, Sir 
James Saumarez, who commanded her, in a lengthened speech stirred up the 
feelings of his ship’s company to the highest pitch of ardour for the fight, by 
reminding them of the duty they owed to their King and Country : lastly he desired 
them to call to mind their families, their parents and sweethearts, and to fight as 
if the battle solely depended on their individual exertions. He was answered 
by looks and gestures, highly expressive of their determination. Then turning 
to his Captain of Marines, he said: “ Now, Savage, I leave you to speak to the 
Marines.”” Captain Savage immediately directed their attention to the land 
beyond the French Fleet as it lay in the Bay of Aboukir, “ My lads, do you see 
these ships, and do you see that land there ?”’ he asked. They all shouted, “Aye, 
aye, Sir.” ‘Well, those are the enemy’s ships, and that’s the Land of Egypt, 
and if you don’t give those Frenchmen a d——d good licking, you'll soon be in 
the House of Bondage.” 

He was answered by a real British yell fore and aft. 

One more cutting out story. In the attack and capture of “La Selva,” a 
Spanish polacre* of 10 guns and 45 men, by Lieutenants Facey and Stacpole, 
and Lieutenant Davidson of the Marines of H.M.S. Success, off Minorca, June, 
1799, “the gallantry of a Marine who had his right arm broken by a grape shot 
deserves to be mentioned: on being asked by Lieutenant Facey if his right arm 
was not disabled, nobly answered ‘ Yes, it was, but, thank God, though he could 
not pull a trigger with his right, he could handle a cutlass with his left hand,’ and 
in this disabled state the poor fellow actually boarded and was very active with 
his comrades in carrying the vessel.’’® 


1 One of his subalterns. 
F 2 A vessel with 3 masts, poles with no topmasts — usually square rigged on main mast, and with latcen fails cn fore 
and m ‘ 
3 From the ‘ Naval Chronicle,’’ 1799. 
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Although the killing of Captain Cook by the natives of Hawaii in the Sandwich 
Islands cannot well come under the category of either a Naval or Military engage- 
ment, there was a certain amount of fighting immediately subsequent to his death, 
and the heroism of Lieutenant Phillips of the Marines, who instantly avenged it, 
was most conspicuous. Sergeant Ledyard, of the same Corps, who was 
present, and who afterwards became rather a noted traveller, gives a very inter- 
esting account of the unfortunate affair. This is taken from Jared Spark’s 
Memoirs of Ledyard’s Life and Travels, published in 1828. The immediate cause 
of the fracas in which Cook met his death was the abstraction of the Discovery's 
largest cutter by the natives. Upon the loss of the boat being reported, Cook, 
in his pinnace with six Marines, and supported by othermanned and armed boats, 
landed at the village of Kowrowa for the purpose of capturing the chief Teraiobu, 
in order to hold him as a hostage for the return of the stolen boat. Mr. Phillips, 
the Lieutenant of Marines, induced him to come out of his hut. He accompanied 
them, and Cook was trying to persuade him to come on board his boat to Kowrowa, 
when the crowd of natives who had assembled interposed with a hostile demon- 
stration. “ There was one in particular,” writes Ledyard, “ that advanced towards 
Cook in an attitude that alarmed one of the guard, who presented his bayonet 
and opposed him, acquainting Cook in the meantime of the danger of his situation, 
and that the Indians in a few minutes would attack him ; that he had overheard 
the man whom he had just stopped from rushing in upon him, say that our boats 
which were out in the harbour had just killed his brother, and that he would be 
revenged. Cook attended to what this man said, and desired him to shew him the 
Indian that had dared to attempt a combat with him, and as soon as he was 
pointed out, Cook fired at him with a blank. The Indian, perceiving he received 
no damage from the fire, rushed from without the crowd a second time, and 
threatened anyone that should oppose him. Cook, perceiving this, fired a ball 
which, entering the Indian’s groin, he fell, and was drawn off by the rest. Cook, 
perceiving the people determined to oppose his designs, and that he should not 
succeed without further bloodshed, ordered the Lieutenant of Marines, Mr. 
Phillips, to withdraw his men and get them into the boats, which were then lying 
ready to receive them. This was effected by the serjeant, but the instant they 
began to retreat, Cook was hit with a stone, and perceiving the man who threw it, 
shot him dead. The officer in the boats observing the guard retreat, and hearing 
this third discharge, ordered the boats to fire. This occasioned the guard to face 
about and fire, and then the attack became general. Cook and Mr. Phillips were 
together a few paces in the rear of the guard, and perceiving a general fire without 
orders, quitted Teraibou, and ran to the shore to put a stop to it; but not being 
able to make themselves heard, and being close pressed upon by the chiefs, they 
joined the guard, who fired as they retreated. Cook, having at last reached the 
margin of the water, between the fire of the boats, waved with his hat for them 
to cease firing and come in, and while he was doing this, a chief from behind 
stabbed him with one of our iron daggers, just under the shoulder-blade, and it 
passed quite through his body. Cook fell with his face in the water, and immediately 
expired. Mr. Phillips, not being able any longer to use his fusee, drew his 
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sword, and engaging the chief whom he saw kill Cook, soon despatched him. His 
guard in the meantime were all killed but two, and they had plunged into the 
water, and were swimming to the boats. He stood thus for some time, the butt of 
all their force, and being as complete in the use of his sword, as he was accom- 
plished, his noble achievements struck the barbarians with awe, but being wounded, 
and growing faint from loss of blood and excessive action, he plunged into the sea 
with his sword in his hand, and swam to the boats, where, however, he was 
scarcely taken on board, before somebody saw one of the Marines, that had swnm 
from the shore, lying flat upon the bottom. Phillips, hearing this, ran aft, threw 
himself in after him, and brought him up with him to the surface of the water, 
and both were taken in. 

Our mast that was repairing at Kearakekua, and our astronomical tents, 
were protected only by a corporal and six Marines exclusive of the carpenters 
at work upon it, and demanded immediate protection. As soon, therefore, as the 
people were refreshed with some grog, and reinforced, they were ordered thither. 
In the meantime the Marine, who had been taken up by Mr. Phillips, discovered 
returning life, and seemed in a way to recover, and we found Mr. Phillips’ 
wound not dangerous, though very bad. 

“‘ Notwithstanding the despatch that was used in sending a force to Keara- 
kekua, the small party there was already attacked before their arrival, but by an 
excellent manoeuvre of taking possession of the Morai, they defended themselves 
without any material damage, until the succours came. The natives did not 
attempt to molest the boats in their debarkation of our people, which we much 
wondered at, and they soon joined the others upon the Morai,! amounting in the 
whole to about sixty. Mr. Phillips, notwithstanding his wound, was present, 
and in conjunction with Lieutenant King, carried the chief command. The plan 
was to act only defensively, until we could get our mast in to the water, to tow 
off, and our tents into the boats, and so soon as that was effected, to return on 
board. This we did in about an hour’s time, but not without killing a number of 
the natives, who resolutely attacked us, and endeavoured to mount the walls 
of the Morai, where they were lowest, but being opposed with our skill in such 
modes of attack, and the great superiority of our arms, they were even repulsed 
with loss, and at length retreated among the houses adjacent to the Morai, which 
affording a good opportunity to retreat to our boats, we embraced it, and got 
off all well.’’? 

It may, perhaps, be recollected that Captain Cook discovered Nootka Sound 
near Vancouver’s Island. Not long after his death a settlement was formed there 
which did an excellent trade with China in furs. In 1788, however, the Spaniards, 
greedy of the profits, turned the settlers out and claimed the whole North-West 
Coast of America. The British Government, on receiving intelligence of this, 
prepared for war, and assumed such a menacing attitude that Spain gave in and 
agreed to surrender this territory. This was in 1791, but apparently the evacua- 
tion was not finally carried out till four years later, when a Subaltern of Marines, 
Lieutenant Pearce, had the honour of completing the negotiations, and re-hoisting 


1 A native burial place enclosed with a stockade or stone walls. 
2 Memoirs of the Life and Travels of John Ledyard. Wide Note II. By Jared Sparks, London, 1828. 
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the British flag. The following is an extract from his letter to the Duke of 
Portland, reporting the proceedings. It is dated, ‘Tepic, New Galicia, 200 leagues 
to the N.W. of the City of Mexico, April 25th, 1795 : 


** I have the honour,” he writes, “ of acquainting your Grace that, in obedience 
to your instructions, I proceeded from Monterley to Nootka, in company with 
Brigadier-General Alava, the officer appointed on the part of the Court of Spain 
for finally terminating the negotiations relative to that port, where, having 
satisfied myself respecting the state of the country at the time of the arrival of 
the Spaniards, preparations were immediately made for dismantling the fort 
which the Spaniards had erected on an island that guarded the mouth of the har- 
bour and embarking the ordnance. By the morning of the 28th all the artillery 
were embarked; part on board of his Catholic Majesty’s sloop-of-war Active, 
and part upon the San Carlos, guard-ship. Brigadier-General Alava and myself 
then met, agreeably to our respective instructions, on the place where formerly 
the British buildings stood, where we signed and exchanged the declaration and 
counter-declaration, for restoring those lands to his majesty, as agreed upon by 
the two courts. After which ceremony I ordered the British flag to be hoisted 
in token of possession and the general gave directions for the troops to embark.” 


NOTES. 


Norz L—OAMPBELL OF GLENLYON—THE ‘‘OURSE OF GLENOOE.” 


**The following fact as illustrative of the religious tenets with which the Highlanders’ minds are imbued— 
particularly as regards that of retributive judgments in this life—may here be aptly introduced. The late Colonel 
Campbell of Glenlyon, grandson of him who commanded the military at the massacre above related, retained 
through a period of 30 years”! service in the 42nd Regiment, the belief that the punishment of the cruelty, oppres- 
sion or misconduct of an individual descended as a curse on his children to the third and fourth generations. In 
1748 he was a supernumerary captain in the above regiment, and retired on half pay. He then entered the Marines, 
and in 1762 received his majority with the brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel, and commanded eight hundred of his 
corps at Havannah. In 1771 he was ordered to superintend the execution of a soldier of the Marines, who had been 
tried by Oourt Martial, and condemned to be shot. A “‘ reprieve ’’ was sent: but in order to impress a salutary 
lesson on those around, the whole ceremony of the execution was ordered to proceed until the criminal should be upon 
his knees, with a cap over his eyes, prepared to receive the volley, and at that moment he was to be informed of his 
pardon. No person was to be told previously; and Oolonel Campbell was directed not to inform even the firing 
party, who were warned that the signal to fire would be the waving of a white handkerchief by the Oommanding 
Officer. When all was prepared, the clergyman having left the prisoner on his knees in momentary expectation 
of his fate, and the firing party looking with fixed attention for the signal, Colonel Campbell put his hand into his 
pocket for the reprieve, but, in pulling it out of the pocket the white handkerchief acoompanied it, and catching the 
eyes of the party, they instantly fired, and the unfortunate prisoner was shot dead. The same instant the paper 
dropped from Campbell’s fingers, and clasping his hand distractedly to his forehead, he exclaimed, ‘‘ The Ourse of 
God and the Ourse of Glenco is here! I am an unfortunate ruined man! ”’ 

He ordered the soldiers to their barracks, quitted the parade, and shortly after retired from the service. His 
retirement was not the result of any reflection or reprimand, as the unfortunate affair was known to be purely 
accidental; but the melancholy impression on his mind was never effaced.”"—Fr. a Note to “‘ Beattie’s Sootland,”’ 
pubd. 1838. 


1 Not oorrect. Joined 43nd Ist May, 1745; Capt., 17th May, 1748: Half-pay, 1748; Capt. Marines (Po. Div.), 22nd 
Feb., 1755; Major in Marine Foroes in America, 19th Got., 1758 ; Major in the Corps, 19th Nov., 1760 ; Lt.-Col. (Po. Div.), 
4th Mar., 1767; retired on half-pay, 15th April, 1771. 
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This tragio affair it stated in this note to have ooocurred in 1771, and the fact that Campbell retired in that year 
would appear to corroborate the date. But in Olarendon’s History of England, published 1767, there is an account 
—taken practically verbatim from the Annual Register of 1766—of a precisely similar incident which occurred at 
Plymouth, which is here reproduced for comparison. The Marines are mentioned, too, as having been present, 
though it is not stated whether the soldier executed was a Marine or not. However, another account says he was 
a Marine. It is hard to believe that such an accident should have repeated itself in five years. 


*‘A most melancholy affair happened in the month of September, 1766, at Plymouth-dock. A soldier being 
sentenced to be shot at that place for desertion, the Marine companies and fourth regiment were ordered to attend 
the execution. After having received the sacrament, the prisoner was brought out of the barracks, escorted by an 
officer’s guard, and attended by a clergyman ; his coffin was carried before his face, which made the procession appear 
more dreadful and solemn. About ten he got to the field of execution, where he frequently kneeled and prayed. 
About eleven the commanding officer ordered him to march round the troops to admonish them, and the clergyman 
dictated what he should say, after which he returned to his place. There were nine men, who were formerly deserters, 
ordered to shoot him : he kneeled, and was bid by the officer to pull his cap over his face, which he did, and whilst 
the officer turned round, the man dropped a handkerchief out of his hand, which being understood as a signal to 
shoot him, three of the men instantly fired through his body. The officer had a reprieve in his pocket, but by heigh- 
tening the scene of horror too much, and by some unaccountable fatality, the poor man lost his life. The dreadful 
confusion of the officer may be more easily conceived than expressed !| —Olarendon’s ‘‘ History of England, 1767.” 


Nors I—JOHN LEDYARD, THE MARINE EXPLORER. 

John Ledyard, private Marine, a native of Massachusete in North America, sailed with Oaptain Oook in his 
voyage round the world. 

Having obtained his discharge, he applied himself to an attempt to reach the North Pole overland ; but after 
traversing Russia and a considerable portion of Siberia on foot and alone, he was compelled to relinquish the attempt 
through the jealousy of the Russian authorities, by whom he was thrown into prison. Having been released on the 
representation of the British Ambassador, he returned to England, and applied himself to the cause of African 
Exploration, under the auspices of the African Society. After some ineffectual attempts to trace the course of the 
Niger, he died at Cairo (whither he had proceeded with the intention of following up the route taken by Bruce), in 
1783. It seems likely that the following letter from the O.C. Plymouth Division to the Admiralty refers to Ledyard:— 

Sir, Plymouth Barracks, 28th April, 1775. 

Agreeable to your desire I have examined Captain Middleton’s recruite. They are all the proper height and 
‘age. Thomas is a thin made man and an Apprentice, the Oorporal says his Captain has got his Indentures. 

John Ledyard is an American, says he was brought up to the Law ; how far this Man may be deemed a Vagrant 
I leave to you and am, Sir, 

your most humble servant, 
Antoun OOLLING, 

To the Admiralty. Lt.-Col. Mar. 


KEY TO THE BATTLE OF BUNKER’S HILL 
Americans. British. 


*1—Genl. Warren. 6—Maj. Knowlton. *11—Genl. Howe." *15— .... Small. 
*g— eave Putnam. 1—_— eore McClery. ®12 —- e Clin ton. °16—Lieut. Pitcairn. 
8—Col. 8 ga pee 8— .... Moore. 18—Col. Abercrombie. 17—Ensn. Lord Rawdon 
4— .... Gardne 9—Lieut. Grosvenor. *14—Maj. Pitcairn. (now Lord Moira). 
6—Lt.-Col. Parker. 10—Revd. Mr. McClintook. 
Those which are marked with a ® are the only real likenesses. The others are intended as mere memorandums of men 
who were either distinguished or killed or wounded in| the action, andiof whom no actual portrait could be obtained. 


CHAPTER XI, 
BOSTON AND THE BATTLE OF BUNKER’S HILL. 


With brazen trumpets blaring, the flames behind them glaring, 
The deadly wall before them, in close array they come; 
Still onward, upward toiling, like a dragon's folds uncurling, 
Like the rattlesnake’s shrill warning—the reverberating drum.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


T would be entirely beyond the scope of this work to 
attempt to trace the course of the ill-feeling between 
American Colonists and their Mother-Country which 
culminated in the Declaration of Independence, and 
finally in the establishment of the United States as 
a separate nation. If we recall that the quarrel begin- 
ning with the objection raised by the Colonists to the 
Stamp Act! in 1765 had gone on till relations were 
so strained that they had almost reached breaking 
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SERA: Renan tiles Seite point in the Spring of 1775, the presence of a consider- 
able garrison, including a certain number of Marines, 
in Boston, which was throughout the principal storm centre, is accounted for. 


1 Passed by British Parliament in 1765 to provide for military defence of American Colonies. Repealed in 1766, but with 
a resolution affirming the right of the Imperial Parliament to tax the Colonies at its pleasure and discretion. This incensed the 
Colonists more than the original Act. 
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By this time the Colonists were more or less openly declaring their intention 
of resisting the King’s authority, and indeed, had the ice been strong enough to 
bear them during the past winter, had determined to make an attack on the town 
of a most of whose inhabitants were in full sympathy with their fellow- 
colonists. 

Boston, it should be explained, is built upon a peninsula connected with the 
main land by an isthmus or “neck” which had by this time been fortified by 
the British, and further protected by the guns of the Somerset man-of-war. But 
the strength of the position was very greatly discounted by the fact that the town 
was commanded by high ground on two other peninsulas—that on which stood 
Bunker’s Hill, to the north, and that terminating in Dorchester Heights, to the 
te Near the foot of Bunker’s Hill stood Charles Town, a kind of suburb of 

oston. : 

General Gage, who commanded in Boston, does not seem to have been a man 
at all fitted to deal efficiently with the very difficult situation in which he found 
himself. He is said to have been wanting in decision and in reticence, to have 
had no eye for “ ground ”’ in a military sense, and to have been incapatle of pro- 
secuting an undertaking with vigour and determination. He must have known 
the danger of an attack from the American Militia, many of whom, it must be 
remembered, had seen service against the French and Indians, and yet he left the 
important positions of Bunker’s Hill and Dorchester Heights unguarded, until 
it was too late. On the other hand, it is only fair to say that at first his force was 
somewhat limited ; he had a disaffected town to look after, and was probably 
hampered by instructions from England cautioning him against any act which 
might “irritate”? the colonists. 

But things were coming to such a pass that when in February information 
reached him that the colonists were collecting cannon at Salem—only a few miles 
distant—he felt bound to make a move and despatched a detachment of 100 men 
to confiscate them and bring them in. The expedition was futile, and bloodshed 
narrowly avoided. Then about the middle of April came the news that a con- 
siderable store of arms and ammunition had been established at Concord, about 
twenty miles distant on the main land. This time Gage ordered out a larger force 
with orders to bring it away or destroy it. Following the custom of the time— 
a custom by the way which had very little to recommend it from a military point 
of view—he formed a provisional battalion composed of the Light Infantry Com- 
panies drawn from the various regiments in garrison—800 men in all. Lt.-Colonel 
Smith of the 10th Regiment was in command, and with him went Major Pitcairn 
of the Marines. On the evening of April 18th, this force embarked on board the 
boats of the squadron, and pulled up Charles River to a point known as Phipps 
Farm. Here the troops landed and pushed forward through the night towards 
Concord, hoping to effect their purpose by a surprise. But the Americans were 
on the look-out—indeed it is quite certain that they had heard of the expedition 
before it started4+—and seizing the arms with which they had provided themselves 
they quickly assembled at their various rendezvous. 


1 Vide Note I. 
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Boston was full of sympathisers with the rebels, and their leaders had an 
excellent intelligence service. Paul Revere, one of the heroes of the rebellion— 
from the American point of view—had arranged to shew lanterns in the belfry 
of the “Old North Church ”’ as soon as the British troops started—one light if 
they went by land, and two if they set out by water. At eleven o’clock, two lights 
shone out from the lofty steeple, and Paul Revere set out to warn the 
countryside, crossing the water and starting on borseback from Charles Town. He 
narrowly escaped two or three patrols of mounted officers, and eventually reached 
Concord raising the alarm everywhere as he went along. Near Concord, however, 
he was captured by the British and taken back to Lexington, where, according to 
our kindly custom in dealing with rebels and seditionists, he was set free and 
immediately resumed his activities. As the British troops advanced through tre 
night from all sides came the ringing of bells and the firing of alarm guns. The 
British commander saw that a surprise was out of the question, and with a view 
of preventing interference while carrying out his work at Concord, pushed forward 
Major Pitcairn with six companies of Light Infantry to secure two bridges on 
roads leading out of that town, on the further side. But on nearing Lexington, 
about four miles from Concord, Pitcairn got intelligence that 500 men had 
assembled there with their arms and were prepared to resist the King’s troops. 
Soon the two forces sighted each other, the Americans, as the British approached, 
filing off towards some stone walls on the right. ‘“ Disperse you rebels,” cried 
Pitcairn, riding forward, while his men manoeuvred to surround them. Far from 
complying with this order, the Americans replied by several musket shots fired 
from the houses and walls. The Major’s horse was hit in two places! and a man 
wounded. This fire was immediately returned, and several of the colonists were 
killed. Colonel Smith now came up, and the whole force pushed on to Concord. 
There the British knocked off the trunnions of three guns, burnt several gun 
carriages, and wheels, and threw into the river quantities of flour, gunpowder, 
musket balls and other stores. The rebels assembled in great numbers, and would 
have attacked the troops in Concord had they not been stopped at the bridge by 
which they wished to advance by the Light Infantry who repulsed them with some 
loss. But no sooner did the British set out on their return journey than they were 
attacked on all sides by the rebels who had collected behind every bit of cover 
they could find. They did not attempt to close but fired, loaded, and then ran 
on to another place to fire again. So the sorely harassed soldiers tell back towards 
Boston, losing heavily all the way till they met a sorce consisting of a detachment 
of Marines and eight companies each of the 4th, 23rd and 49th Regiments, who, 
with two guns, had been despatched to their assistance under Lord Percy.* They 


1 When the late Major-General Mercer, R.M.L.I. visited Lexington in 1911 he found that the local traditicn is that Majcr 
Pitcairn was wounded in the hand, and went with other officers to an inn which is pointed out. Here he called fora bow! of 
punch, and stirr it with the finger of his bleeding hand, said :—'* To-morrow we will drink the Americans’ blood.’ his 
tradition is given for what it is worth, but from ar acounts which we have of this officer, it is oreo incredible, to say 


ue of the fact that it bears every appearance of having been especially concocted for home consumption °’ in the United 


2 As Lord Percy left Boston at the head of his troops, says an American writer, the band played ‘ aeons Doodle,” 
and “a boy shouted and laughed at him from the side of the road. Lord Percy asked him what he meant, and the boy 
replied, ‘‘ To think how you will dance by and by to ‘Chevy Chase.’’* The contempor witness who Sees this ai 
incident for us says the repartee stuck to Lord Percy all day. There is no doubt that the and played * ‘Yankee Docdle”’ 
derision, but the boy’s answer is so very apt, and apt for Lord Percy above all other men on t seems as if it aust 
be an invention, yet Aidit have it from Dr. Gordon, a contemporary on the spot, writing down all Rcigente: at the mcment, and 
he was a po telligent historian .—‘ ‘The Story of the Revolution,’’ by Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Lord Percy, by then way, while at Boston, introduced the wearing of the haisci shirt, now universal) in the Brith Aimy. 
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MAJOR PITCAIRN AT LEXINGTON. 


were so much exhausted by fatigue, that they were obliged to lie down for rest 
on the ground, “ their tongues hanging out of their mouths like those of dogs after 
a chase.”! This is Lord Percy’s account :—‘‘I was ordered out yesterday morning 
to cover the retreat of the Grenadiers and Light Intantry who had been sent on 
an expedition up the country ; I had with me my brigade and two pieces of cannon. 
We met them at a town about fifteen miles off sharply attacked and surrounded 
by the rebels, and having fired away all their ammunition, I had the happiness of 
saving them from inevitakle destruction, and arriving with them at Charles Town, 
opposite Boston, at 8 o’clock last night, not, however, without the loss of a great 
many, having been under an incessant fire for fifteen miles.*_ The rebels, however, 
suffered much more than the King’s troops.”*® He further pays the following 
tribute to the efficiency of the American Militia. ‘“ Whoever,’’ he wrote, “looks 
upon them merely as an irregular mob will find himself much mistaken; they 
have men amongst them who know what they are about, having been employed 
as ers against the Canadians and Indians—nor are their men devoid of the 
spirit of enthusiasm, as we experienced yesterday, for many of them concealed 


1 Stedman’s History of the American War. Vol. I., p. 118. 1794. ' 
2 The American ters claim that they only had 88 casualties, while those of the British amounted to 2417, besides 26 
or prisoners. 
3 e Americans must have followed very closely as according to Nicholas (Hist. Record R.M. Forces), the Marines of 
the squadron under Lt.-Ool. Johnstone had to be landed to cover the passage of the troops from Charles Town to Boston, w 
was farther protected by the guns of the Somerset. 
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themselves im houses and advanced within ten yards to fire at me and the other 
officers, though they were morally certain of keing put to death themselves in an 
instant.” Stedman accuses the Americans of scalping some of the wounded 
soldiers, and as many of them had, as Lord Percy remarks, gained their experience 
in the savage wartare with the Red Indian tribes, it is possible that in some cases 
the charge was a true one.! After all, even in these advanced days of civilisation, 
the Germans did far worse in Belgium. 


This affair naturally encouraged the Provincials who had now seen a British 
Force retiring before their arms, and Congress at once issued orders for the raising 
and maintenance of 30,000 men. The British Garrison in Boston must have been 
proportionately depressed and exasperated. 


A View of Boston. from Dorchistie Neck. Sast YF? 
Fr. the ‘‘ Atlantic Neptune.’ 

The news of this first engagement with the rebels seems to have been received 
in}England with somewhat mixed feelings if we may judge from the following 
me from Lord George Germain to General Irwin, dated 30th May, 1775 :.‘‘ The 
news from America occasioned a great stir among us yesterday. By the first report 
I was afraid the troops had misbehaved, but upon reading the account from! Salem 
I: was satisfy’d that the party after having done what they were ordered at Concord, 
marched. back towards Boston, and possibly may have lost some few men. How- 
ever, the Bostonians are in the right to make the King’s troops the aggressors 
and to claim a victory. Gage’s account is not yet arrived. He sent his letters 
by @ merchant ship laden with goods. The Bostonians sent their story by a ship 
‘in ballast, the master of which brought no letters whatever, but appeared in 
London yesterday morning with the account you will see printed, and a London 
‘Evening Post’ extraordinary was published last night to spread the alarm. 
It is strange to see the many joyful faces upon this event, , thinking, I conclude, 
that rebellion will be the means of changing the Ministry.’ 

Reinforcements were on the way out, some from Ireland which arrived on 
24th May, and 600 Marines with the proper proportion of officers and N.C.Os. 
This brought the numbers of the Corps to such a figure that it was considered 
necessary to divide the Marines into two Battalions, each consisting of a Grenadier 
company, a Light Infantry Company, and eight Battalion i nana 


1 Aon pad II. 
3 Hist. MSS. Commission. MS. of Mrs. Stopford-Sackville. 
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BOSTON AND ENVIRONS IN 1775. 


British Fortifications and Works in Solid Black. 
American do. do. Double Lines. 


It is noteworthy that the positions of Breed’s Hill and Bunker’s Hill are reversed in English Maps and Plans. 


Reproduced from ‘ The American Revolution,” by the Rt. Honble. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart., by kind permission of the author. 


N.B.—This map originally appeared in Marshall's ‘* Life of Washington.” (Philadelphia, 1804), 
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The town was now practically blockaded by the rebels, and as there was but 
a small force of gunners available, we find the following order issued. “ Four 
sergeants, four corporals and eighty privates from the different Corps to join and 
do duty with the Royal Artillery till further orders. It is expected the C.O’s of 
Corps will send well behav’d men, and the most expert in the use of the great 
guns.” Early in June, as the rebels had landed on a neighbouring island on which 
the Garrison’s cattle were kept, and driven and taken them away, milk ran short. 
and the General ordered?—“As milk is not to be had, the Regiments that had cows 
distributed to them, are requested to send what milk they can spare to the General 
Hospital.” Small-pox, that dreaded scourge, seems also to have made its appear- 
ance about this time necessitating the following order.* “ Notwithstanding the 
care that has been taken to provide the women with proper places to stay in, some 
of them have broken into houses and buildings that were infected with the small- 
pox‘ (by which there is danger of it spreading through the town), particularly a 
place which was shut up on account of that disorder during the winter.” 

A good many orders reveal the fact that the discipline and morale of the 
British garrison was by no means what it ought to have been. Thus, on the 9th 
June, the General issued the following warning :—‘‘ Complaints having been made 
of the shameful neglect of Guards, of Centrys and their want of care, attention and 
alertness on their posts, so as not to be in a situation to provide for their own 
defence in case of accidents, makes it necessary to give this warning to the officers 
and soldiers that no excuse will be taken from those who are guilty of such neglect.” 
That a considerable proportion of both officers and men were absolutely raw and 
inexperienced is demonstrated by the following order issued the same day as the 
above, which runs :—‘‘As there are many young officers who have lately join’d 
their Corps, the C.O’s will take care that they are instructed in their duty, and 
not put on Out-Guards or Posts of Consequence till they are well inform’d, and 
have a knowledge of what they are to do.’’ Again, on the 14th June, we find that 
“The Regiments will Drill the Recruits and Draughts without a day’s delay, after 
receiving them, beginning with the Platoon’ Exercise, and teaching them to fire 
Ball. Proper marksmen to instruct them in taking aim and the position in which 
they ought to stand 1 in firing. And to do this man by man before they are offered 
to fire together.”’ The next day’s Orders censure the “ very unmilitary custom ” 
in some Regiments, “in sending their men out to exercise without the Officers.” 
But in a couple of day’s time all were to be tried in the fire on the deadly slopes of 
Bunker’s Hill. This memorable battle, which took place on Saturday, the 17th 
June, has been ably described by more than one historian, but possibly the following 
extracts from Garrison Orders and two private letters, one from General Burgoyne 
to his nephew, Lord Stanley, the other from an officer of Marines to his brother 
may, from their having been written immediately after the events they chronicle, 
serve to bring the fight more vividly before us. 


1 a 29th. 


4 June 4th. 
3 June 6th. 
; Orders for the innoculation of all men who had net had small-pox were issued on 22nd Nov. and Ist Dec., 1775. 
* Plattoon, or Plotoon, in the Military art, a small square body of 40 or 50 men, drawn out of a Battalion at foot." 


Old ‘Distionas. 
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The first alarm was given by the guns of H.M.S. Lively who at daybreak 
had discovered the Americans busily entrenching themselves on Bunker’s Hill. 
They had worked all night, and by this time their entrenchments were well advanced. 
General Gage at once issued the following: “‘ General Morning Order, 17th June, 
1775:—The ten eldest? Companies of Grenadiers® and the ten eldest Companies 
of the Light Infantry, exclusive of the Regiments lately landed, the 5th and 38th 
Regiments, to parade at half-past eleven o’clock with their Arms, Ammunition, 
Blanketts, and the Provisions as ordered to be cooked this morning, they will 
march by files to the long Wharfe, the 52nd and 43rd, with the remaining Companies 
of Grenadiers and Light Infantry to parade at the same time, with the same direc- 
tions, and march to the North Battery. The 47th and lst Battn. Marines will 
also march as above directed to the same Battery after the rest are embarked, 
and be ready to embark there when ordered. The rest of the troops will be kept 
in readiness to March at a moment’s warning. One Subaltern, 1 Sergeant, 1 Cor- 
poral, 1 Drummer and 20 Privates to be left by each Corps for the security of the 
respective Encampments. Any man who shall quit his ranks on any pretence, 
or shall plunder or pillage will be executed without mercy.” 


General Burgoyne’s letter gives an excellent general description of the engage- 
ment which followed. He writes :— 
** Boston, June 25th, 1775. 


Boston is a peninsula joined to the mainland only by a narrow neck, which 
on the first troubles General Gage fortified ; arms of the sea, and the harbour, 
surround the rest ; on the other side of one of these arms, to the North, is Charles 
Town (or rather was, for it is now rubbish), and over it is a large hill, which is 
also like Boston, a peninsula: to the south of the town is a still larger scope of 
ground, containing three hills joining also to the main by a tongue of land, and 
called Dorchester Neck, the heights as above described, both north and south 
in the Soldier’s phrase, command the town, that is, given opportunity of erecting 
batteries above any that you can make against them, and consequently are much 
more advantageous. It was absolutely necessary that we should make ourselves 
masters of these heights, and we proposed to begin with Dorchester, because 
from the particular situation of batteries and shipping (too long to describe, and 
unintelligible to you if I did), it would evidently be effected without any con- 
siderable loss: everything was accordingly disposed; my two colleagues and 
myself (who, by the bye, have never differed in one jot of military sentiment) 
had in concert with General Gage, formed the plan: Howe was to land with 
transports on one point, Clinton in the center, and I was to cannonade from the 
causeway, or the Neck; each was to take advantage of circumstances: the 
operations must have been very easy ; this was to have been executed on the 18th. 
On the 17th, at dawn of day, we found the enemy had pushed entrenchments with 
great diligence, during the night on the heights of Charles Town, and we evidently 


1 Vide Note III 


2P 
and Light Infan Companies, but it is fairly certain that those of the 2nd Battalion of Marines were formed up with the 
Grenadier and Light Infantry Provisional Ba talions, as all of the officers of the 2nd Ba on that were killed or wounded 
belonged to its t Infa Co In Trumb 


G jes. 
talion has its Grenadiers with it, though this is not very valuable evidence. 
3 Vide Note IV. 
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saw that every hour gave them fresh strength ; it therefore became necessary to 
alter our plan, and attack on that side. Howe, as second in command, was detached 
with about 2,000 men, and landed on the outwards side of the peninsula covered 
with shipping,’ without opposition; he was to advance from thence up the hill 
which was over Charles Town, where the strength of the enemy lay ; he had under 
him Brigadier-General Pigot. Clinton and myself took our stand (for we had not 
any fixed post) in a large battery? directly opposite to Charles Town, and com- 
manding it, and also reaching to the height above it, and thereby facilitating Howe’s 
attack. Howe’s disposition was exceedingly soldier-like ; in my opinion it was 
perfect.* As his first arm advanced up the hill, they met with a thousand impedi- 
ments from strong fences, and were much exposed. They were also exceedingly 
hurt by musquetry from Charles Town, though Clinton and I did not perceive it, 
till Howe sent us word by a boat, and desired us to set fire to the town, which was 
immediately done. We threw a parcel of shells, and the whole was instantly in 
flames. Our battery afterwards kept an incessant fire on the heights: it was 
seconded by a number of frigates, floating batteries and one ship of the line. And 
now ensued one of the greatest scenes of war that can be conceived. If we look to 
the right, Howe’s Corps ascending the hill in the face of entrenchments and in a 
very disadvantageous ground, was much engaged; and to the left the enemy 
pouring in fresh troops by thousands over the land; and in the arm of the sea 
our ships and floating batteries cannonading them; straight before us a large and 
noble town in one great blaze: the church steeples being of timber were great 
pyramids of fire above the rest ; behind us the church steeples and heights of our 
own camp covered with spectators ; the enemy all anxious suspense, the roar of 
cannon, mortars and musquetry, the crash of churches, ships up in the stocks. 
and whole streets falling together in ruin, to fill the ear ; the storm of the redoubts, 
with the objects above described to fill the eye ; and the reflections that perhaps 
@ defeat was a final loss to the British Empire in America, to fill the mind ; made 
the whole a picture and complication of horror and importance beyond anything 
that ever came to my lot to be witness to. I much lament my nephew’s absence ; 
it was a sight for a young soldier that the longest service may not furnish again, and 
had he been with me he would have been likewise out of danger, for, except two 
cannon balls that went a hundred yards over our heads, we were not in any part 
in the direction of the enemy’s shot. A moment of the day was critical : Howe’s 
left was staggered ; two battalions‘ had been sent to reinforce them, but we per- 
celved them on the beach seeming in embarassment what way to march ; Clinton, 
then next for business, took the part, without waiting for orders, to throw himself 
into a boat to lead them ; he arrived in time to be of service, the day ended with 
glory, and the success was most important considering the ascendency |it gave 
the regular troops; but the loss was uncommon in officers forthe numbers 
engaged.” 


t.e., covered by the s of the shipping . 
On Cops or Cope’s Hill. This was built by the seamen and Marines of the fleet, under the superintendence of Lt.-Col. 
a o Sora ery, and was armed with six 24 pounders from the line-of-battle ships, and called the ‘‘Admiral’s Battery.’’ 
0) . 
The lst Battaion Marines and the 47th ent, three Companies of Grenadiers, and three of Light Infantry. They 
landed at the ‘‘Old Battery,’’ and Harding’s Shipyard, just to the east of Charles Town. 
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Thus General Burgoyne, who as an onlooker, perhaps saw most of the game, 
but the annexed letter from Lieutenant J. Waller, who as Adjutant of the lst 
Battalion of Marines, was in the thick of the fighting is at least of equal interest. 

Here it is :— 

““Camp of Charles Town Heights, 
. 22nd of June, 1775. 
My dear Brother, 


Amidst the hurry and confusion of a camp hastily pitched in the field of 
battle, I am sat down to tell you I have escaped unhurt where many, very many, 
have fallen. The public papers will inform you of the situation of the ground, 
and the Redoubt that we attacked on the heights of Charles Town. I can only say 
that it was a most desperate and daring attempt, and it was performed with as 
much gallantry and spirit as was ever shown by any troops in any age. 


Two companies of the lst Battalion of Marines and part of the 47th Regi- 
ment were the first that mounted the breastwork ; and you will not be displeased 
when I tell you that I was with those two companies, who drove their bayonets 
into all who opposed them. Nothing could be more shocking than the carnage 
that followed the storming this work. We tumbled over the dead to get at the 
living, who were crowding out of the gorge! of the redoubt, in order to form under 
the defences which they had prepared to cover their retreat. In these breastworks 
they had artillery which did us much mischief; but these they were obliged to 
abandon, being followed so closely by the Light Infantry who suffered exceedingly 
in the pursuit. The rebels had 5,000 to 7,000 men covered by a redoubt, breast- 
works, walls, hedges, trees, and the like, and the number of the corps under General 
Howe (who performed this gallant business) did not amount to 1,500.2 We gained 
a complete victory, and entrenched ourselves that night, where we lay under arms, 
in front of the field of battle. We lay the next night on the ground, and the fol- 
lowing day encamped. The officers have not their marquees, but are obliged to 
lie in soldier’s tents, they being more portable in case of our advancing. We had 
of our Corps, one major, two captains, and three lieutenants killed; four cap- 
tains and three lieutenants wounded; two sergeants and twenty-one rank and 
file killed ; and three sergeants and seventy-nine privates wounded ; and I suppose 
upon the whole, we lost, killed and wounded, from 800 to 1,000 men.* We killed 
a number of the rebels, but the cover they fought under made their loss less con- 
siderable than it would otherwise have been. The army is in great spirits, and full 
of rage and ferocity at the rebellious rascals who both poisoned and chewed the 
musket balls, in order to make them more fatal. Many officers have died of their 
wounds, and others very ill; tis astonishing what a number of officers were hit 
on this occasion ; but the officers were particularly aimed at.‘ 


I will just give you a short account of the part of the action where I was 
particularly concerned. We landed_close under Charles Town, and formed with the 


1 The back or rear of the fortification. 

2 There were 2,000 ag He engaged | 

3 ane total losses of the British, according to Stedman, was 19 officers and 207 men killed, and 70 officers and 758 men 
woun ; 

4 The American commanders cautioned their men to reserve their fire for close quarters, and then to aim low ‘‘and fire 
at the handsome ooats,’’ and to wait till there would be no mistake as to the uniform. 
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47th Regiment close under the natural defences of the redoubt which we drove 
the enemy from, climbing over the rails and hedges. So we closed upon them, 
but when we came immediately under the work, we were checked by the severe 
fire of the enemy, but did not retreat an inch. We were now in confusion, after 
being broke several times in getting over the rails, etc. I did all I could to form 
the two companies on our right, which I at last effected, losing many of them while 
it was performing. Major Pitcairn was killed close beside me, with a captain and 
a subaltern ; also a sergeant and many of the privates ; and had we stopped there 
much longer, the enemy would have picked us all off. T saw this, and begged Col- 
onel Nesbit of the 47th to form on our left, in order that we might advance with 
our bayonets to the parapet. I ran from right to left and stopped our men from 
firing, while this was doing, and when we had got in tolerable order, we rushed 
on, leaped the ditch and climbed the parapet, under @ most sore and heavy fire. 
Colonel Nesbit has spoken very favourably of my conduct, and both our majors 
have mentioned me to Lord Sandwich in consequence of it. One captain and one 
subaltern fell in getting up, and one captain and one subaltern was wounded; of 
our corps, three captains of the 52nd were killed on the parapet, and others that I 
knew nothing of. God bless you. I did not think at one time that I should ever 
have been able to write this, though in the heat of the action I thought nothing 
of the matter. 
Adieu, dear Jacob, yours,! 
7 J. WALLER.” 


A Psa View of the Lines bakin from the Advanced Post nar Browas Neck. 
Fr. the ‘ Atlantic Neptune.” 


Lieutenant Clarke,* another officer of Marines, in his ‘‘ Narrative,’’? also refers 
to the way the officers were picked off by the Americans during the attack. “ Before 
the entrenchments were forced,” he wrote, “a man whom the Americans call a 
marksman or rifleman, was seen standing upon something near three feet higher 
than the rest of the troops, as their hats were not visible. This man had no sooner 
discharged one musket than another was handed to him, and continued firing in 
that manner for ten or twelve minutes. In that small space of time it is supposed 


The 

eight sets of colours returned to Greenwich in 1828, after new sets had beak presen mted by the uke of Clarence, in the previous 

ear were said to be those carried at meng 8 Hill, ‘and in Dec., 1912, there was now at Christie's, ‘‘a letter-case of embroidered 
gitk, containing a packet with small pieces of the colours of the es d at Bunker’s Hill, and a letter for Cant. Te 
Timmins forwarding the same.’’ T es slot with which this was sold were the medals and orders awarded to Gen. Sir Jam 
Lyons, K.C.B., the son of an officer who fell at Bunker's Hill. It was bought by Messrs. Spink of Piccadilly 

2 cen oer does not appear in either of the Battalion Lists. Presumably he was serving on board one of the men-of- 
war a 

3 An Tepartial and Authentic Narrative of the Battle Fought on the 17th of June, 1775, &c., &c. London, 1775. Price 1s. 
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that he could not kill or wound less than twenty officers. But he soon paid his 
tribute ; for, upon being noticed, he was killed by the Grenadiers of the Royal 
Welsh Fusileers.”’ 

The same officer relates that they marched “ with a quick step up the ‘ preci- 
pice’ that led to the entrenched Provincial Army, until within five hundred yards 
of them: a very brisk fire commenced on their side, and was returned on ours ; 
still marching up to their entrenchments as fast as possible, from whence we dis- 
lodged them by four o’clock, the battle being fought and gained within one hour. 

In the entrenchments were found five pieces of cannon, and five iron swivel- 
guns which they had taken out of the Diana schooner, which they burnt.” 'The 
part played by the Marines is related in a stirring manner by another writer :— 

‘The heat was intense what with the sun and the burning town of Charles Town 
close to the left flank. The knapsacks, therefore, were left at the foot of the slope, 
and some of the men even took off their coats. On the left a battalion reduced 
to a handful led the way, followed by the Marines, with the 47th in rear. Again 
a destructive fire greeted them—the leading Battalion wavered. ‘“‘ Push on with 
the —th,” cried the veteran Major of Marines (Pitcairn), ‘“‘push on or the 18th 
will get the honour of the day (the Royal Irish were just coming up from the left 
rear. ‘“‘ We can’t,” cried the soldiers of the —th, “their fire is too heavy.” “Then 
break and let the Marines pass through you.”! The Marines, with the 47th (on 
their left) dashed forward with a cheer, and were the first over the parapet. The 
Americans gave way along the line and fell back, but their last volley mortally 
wounded that gallant old warrior Pitcairn, as, sword in hand, he was cheering on 
his men, he fell back into the arms of his son, an officer in the Ist Battalion.’”’ The 
redoubt once in the hands of the British, the Provincials broke and fled in crowds 
along the isthmus to the mainland, losing more men from the guns of the men-of-war 
as they ran than had fallen in the battle itself. 

A letter written from Boston—apparently by a Marine—and published in 
the “Scots Magazine,” of July, 1775, gives the following details of the death of 
Major Pitcairn :— 

‘Lieutenant Pitcairn, son to the Major of that name, was standing by his 
father when that noble officer fell, and expired without uttering a word: he looked 
very wistfully at the lieutenant, who kneeled down and cried out ‘ My father is 
killed—I have lost my father.’ This slackened the firing of our Corps for some 
minutes, many of the men echoing the words, ‘ We have all lost a father.’ ” 

The gallant Pitcairn received no less than four bullets in his body and was 
carried from the field on the shoulders of his son. 

Lieutenant Clarke, of the Marines, whose “ Narrative” has before been 
quoted, gives us an interesting anecdote of Pitcairn at Bunker’s Hill. “ i 
the engagement,” he says, “a captain of Marines, who had been in several, 
remarked to Major Pitcairn, that of all the actions he had been in, this was the 
hottest ; first, from the burning of the houses in Charles Town ; next, the heat of 

1 The 18th was not engaged, exoept its Grenadier Company. Vide ** ane 18th Regiment of Foot in North 


America.’’ in 
the ‘*‘ Journal of the Sooiety for Army Historical Research °’ for ‘April, 1923. The writer of this account seems to have 
adopted it from Fenimore Cooper's ‘* Lionel Linooln.’’ Vide Note VI. 
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the day; and thirdly, from the heat of the enemy’s fire. The Major answered 
him that soldiers should innure themselves to all manner of hardships, not to 
regard either heat or cold: ‘For my part, at present,’ (says he), ‘I have enough 
to do to mind my duty which I shall do to the utmost of my power.’ Soon after, 
they were both of them shot through the body and died instantly.” 


Besides Major Pitcairn the Marines lost Major Short, Captain Stephen Ellis, 
Lieutenants Richard Shea and William Finnie, and seventeen men killed. Cap- 
tains Thomas Avarne, Stawel Chudleigh and David Johnstone, and Lieut. Ragg 
and fifty-seven men wounded, all belonging to the Ist Battalion. The Grenadier 
and Light Infantry Companies of the 2nd Battalion lost Captain Archibald Camp- 
bell, Lieutenant Francis Gardiner and five men killed; Captain George Logan, 
Lieutenants John Dyer, Alexander Brisbane and thirty men wounded. Richard 
Shea, though only a Lieutenant, was really a veteran, so slow could promotion 
be in those days. Clarke says he had thirty-six years’ service, and the writer in 
the ‘‘Scots Magazine,” already quoted, says he left no less than nine children, 
‘the eldest a Lieutenant in the same Corps now on his passage to Boston; the 
remainder with his disconsolate widow at Plymouth.” 


Lieut. Clarke gives a few more interesting notes of the battle :—“A full half- 
hour after the Americans were dislodged from their intrenchments,” he says, 
‘and it was generally supposed that no enemy were at hand, Lieutenant Dutton, 
of the Thirty-eighth Regiment, being much afflicted with the gout, and severely 
fatigued with the engagement, sat down on the grass to change his stockings, and 
while so doing, was alarmed by his servant telling him two men were approaching 
with fire-locks, who were not of the King’s troops. The servant expressed an appre- 
hension of their intention being hostile, which Mr. Dutton laughed at, and replied 
he supposed they were coming to surrender and give up their arms ; but his incredu- 
lity proved fatal to him, for they were no sooner within a convenient space than 
they lodged the contents of their muskets in the bodies of the hard-fated Lieu- 
tenant and servant, notwithstanding that the King’s troops were within fifty 
yards of him when he lost his life, and some of the Light Infantry quite close 
to him; however, they were instantaneously sacrificed to his much-injured 
manes.”’ 

Clarke gives us some account also of the scenes in Boston subsequent to the 
engagement in which so many valuable lives had been lost. 

“As soon as the news of the battle being over, reached Boston, those persons 
who style themselves ‘ Friends to Government,’ instantly sent out every sort of 
carriage they had, as coaches, chariots, single-horse chaises, and even hand- 
barrows, to the water-side, to assist in bringing to Boston, the wounded and killed 
officers and soldiers to their respective homes ; likewise all the physicians, surgeons 
and apothecaries of Boston, instantly attended the wounded officers, and gave 
them every assistance in their power.” 

“'Then followed a melancholy scene of several carriages, with the dead and 
dying officers ; in the first of which was Major Williams (52nd) bleeding and dying, 
and three dead captains of the Fifty-second Regiment ; but he lived till the next 
morning.” 
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‘** The second contained four dead officers, then another with wounded officers ; 
and this scene continued until Sunday morning, before all the wounded private 
men could be brought to Boston.” 


“These soldiers who fell in the field were instantly buried there, and on 
Monday morning all the dead officers were decently buried in Boston, in a private 
manner, in the different churches and church-yards there. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Abercrombie (22nd) and Major Pitcairn! were buried in the King’s Chapel.” 
The body of the latter officer was afterwards brought to England for interment. 

The greater part of the victorious troops bivouacked on the field of battle 
that night, and the following day the General ordered that :—‘ The troops will 
encamp as soon as the equipage can be brought up. Tents and Provisions may 
be expected when the Tide admits of transporting them to this side. The Corps 
to take the duty at the intrenchments near Charles Town Neck alternately.” 


The troops on the Bunker’s Hill side were reinforced from Boston by the 2nd 
Battalion of Marines, four Line Regimente and a Company of Artillery with six 
guns. 


Though well beaten, the Americans had by no means given up their hopes of 
ousting the British Garrison from Boston. They recommenced operations by 
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BUNKER'S HILL. Shewing Ruins of Charles Town and the Camps of Generals Howe and Clinton. 


mutant << a 


From a Sketch taken from Boston just after the Battle by an 
Officer of the 22nd Regiment.—‘‘Gentlemen’s Magazine,’ 1790. 


1 Vide Note VII. 
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burning the lighthouse at the entrance of the harbour and took prisoners the 
workmen sent to repair it, as well as a party of Marines who had been quartered there 
for their protection. Repulsed from the Charles Town Peninsula they sct to work 
to entrench themselves on the Dorchester Heights south of the town, mounted a 
considerable number of guns there, and to prepare a more than ordinarily warm 
reception for the British troops should they attempt to assault their fortifications, 
they provided over & hundred hogsheads filled with stones and chained together, 
to roll down upon them. Their numbers continued to increase, and Boston was 
completely isolated. 

Within the town—to judge by the Garrison and Battalion orders—things 
were not going well. Offences against discipline seem to have been very prevalent 
as well as offences against property. “‘Thos. Owen and Hy. Johnston privet 
soldiers in H.M. 59th Regt. of Foot” were “tryd” “for having Broak into and 
Robd the stores of Mrs. Coffins, store keeper of Sundry goods,” and were sen- 
tenced “to suffer Death by Being hangd By the Neck Untill ye are Dead.”’ Again 
“Thos. McMarn, privet soldier in H.M. 43rd Regt. of foot, and Izabella, his 
Wife,” were “tryd” for receiving sundry stolen goods, ‘“‘ Noing them to be such.” 
The Court sentenced “‘ the said Thos. McMarn to receive 1,000 lashes on his Bare 
Back with ye Cat of Nine tails,” and “the said Isebella McMarn to receive 100 
lashes on her Bare Back at the Cart Tail.’ 


Nor was the crime of desertion infrequent. To quote once more from “ Clarke’s 
Narrative ”’ :“‘ As it was imagined that the Americans would give great encourage 
ment to the King’s Troops to induce them to desert, by offering them lands to cul 
tivate ; it has its effect on some, as upwards of one hundred of the Eighteenth 
Regiment, or Royal Irish, deserted, and are still with them ; two or three of these 
indeed returned to the regiment, as the Americans had not performed their 
agreement.” 

“The Quarter-master Sergeant of the Thirty-eighth Regiment went off with 
about forty pounds of his Captain’s money, and has been appointed a Lieutenant- 
Colonel in their service, and is one of the most active men they have.” 


‘‘A Corporal from the Marines on board the Lively Man of War, also deserted, 
and had been appointed Captain and Adjutant.” 


The inhabitants were generally disaffected, but there remained a residuum of 
Loyalists for two or three Volunteer Corps were formed to assist the Garrison. 
There were the “ Royal North British Volunteers,” the “ Loyal American Asso- 
ciation,” and the “ Loyal Irish Volunteers.’’* General Gage, shortly after the 
Battle of Bunker’s Hill issued ““A New Order of Battle ’’® in which he re-arranged 
his troops in five Brigades, but having done so does not appear to have attempted 
to take the offensive in any way, but to have remained passively on his defence 
while the rebels completed their lines of investment. At length, in October, he 


1 The Garrison and Battalion Orders were dictated probably to N.C.O’s., and in those pre-Board Schoo! days the spelling 
was naturally eccentric. 
: Vide Note VIII. 
$3 Vide Note IX. 
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resigned his command to General Howe. The Marines, during the latter part of 
the Siege, had one battalion at least quartered in Charles Town, and kept up the 
reputation they had gained by their conduct at Bunker’s Hill, for in a Battalion 
Morning Order, dated 10 July, we find “ Brigadr Genl. Earl Percy has order’d 
the C.O. to acquaint the 2nd Battn. Marines that his Lordship thanks the Soldiers 
for their strict attention to his Orders at the Lines on Saturday Morning last in 
not firing on the rebels, and for their Genl. good Behaviour on the occasion. The 
Line admires the Steadiness and regularity of the Marines and the C.O. will shew 
all indulgence to them as long as they continue so.” 


~ * 
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| A view ef the Covabey bfowards Deorhsabsr. bakin trom the Advantad Warks an. Dasten Neeh. 
Fr. the ‘‘ Atlantic Neptune.”’ 


By the beginning of March the American Batteries on Dorchester Heights 
and at Phipp’s Farm commenced such a severe bombardment that on the 5th 
detailed orders were issued for an attack upon Dorchester Neck. The scheme 
was evidently to go by water as the troops were told off for passage in various 
transports and were ordered to have “their canteens filled with Rum Water, to 
take the day’s provisions as ordered and to be ready dress’d and their Blankets 
with them.” But orders the next day announced that the “ Intended expedition 
of last night was unavoidably put off by the badness of the weather,” and the sortie 
was cancelled. According to most historlans, the American position had been 
found to be too strong to be attacked with any hope of success. It was the begin- 
ning of the end. The American guns still thundered and by the middle of March 
it was determined to evacuate the town. A most elaborate scheme of embarkation 
was drawn up and was finally carried out on the 17th. The Marines were sent some 
of them on board the Grand Duchess of Russia by five “long boats,” 200 were 
embarked on board the Centurton, and another 200 “ were ordered’ to go on 
board vessels to be putt on board the Chatham and Renown. With the troops 
went no less than 1,500 of the inhabitants of Boston whose loyalty preferred exile 
to the renunciation of their King and Country, and the whole fleet of Transports 
and men-of-war sailed away to Halifax. Here we will leave the Marine Bat- 
talions,! for though portions of them took part in the further operations of the War, 
space will not allow us to trace the various and scattered enterprises in which 
they served. 


1 Vide Note X. 
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NOTES. 
Nots I.—AMERICANS WARNED OF MOVE ON CONCORD. 


** General Gage, on the evening of the 18th of April, told Lord Percy that he intended to send a detachment 
to seize the stores at Concord, and to give the command to Colonel Smith,’’ who knew that he was to go, but not 
‘*‘ where.’” He meant it to be a secret expedition, and begged of Lord Percy to keep it a profound secret. As this 
nobleman was passing from the General’s quarters home to his own, perceiving eight or ten men conversing together 
on the Common, he made up to them ; when one of the men said: ‘‘ The British troops have marched, but they 
will miss their aim.’’ ‘‘ What aim ?’’ said Lord Percy. ‘‘ Why,’’ the man replied, ‘“‘ the cannon at Concord.”’ Lord 
Percy immediately returned on his steps, and acquainted General Gage, not without marks of surprise and dis- 
approbation, of what he had just heard. The General said that his confidence had been betrayed for that he had 
communicated his design to one person only besides his lordship.” 


—Stedman's ‘* History of the American War. 1794. Vol. I., p. 119. 


Notr IJ.—ALLEGED SCALPING OF BRITISH SOLDIERS BY THE REBELS. 


In regard to the charge made against the Americans of resorting to the barbarous Red Indian custom of scalping 
their wounded adversaries, it must be remembered that only fifteen years had elapsed since the War with the 
French for the possession of Canada in the course of which it was practised to a greater or leas degree by the white 
troops on both sides. 


In “‘ The Military Life of Field Marshal George, lst Marquess Townshend,"’ by Col. C. V. F. Townshend, 7th 
Fusileers, and formerly of the R.M.L.I., we find the following mention of this barbarity. 


In 1757, General Amherst forwarded the following intimation to Montcalm, the Governor of Canada : 


‘*No scouting party or others in the Army are to scalp women and children belonging to the enemy. They 
are, if possible, to take them prisoners, but not to injure them on any account. The General being determined, 
should the enemy continue to murder and scalp women and children, who are the subjects of the King of Great 
Britain, to revenge it by the death of two men of the enemy for every woman or child murdered by them.”’ 


‘* Warfare in this part of the world between the English and French was carried on in a revolting cruel and 
bloody manner, but the French were the worst offenders. Scalps were taken even by the regular soldiers on both 
sides, following the example of their Indian allies."—(p. 155). 


‘* The Oanadians threw in their lot with the French, sending in men and supplies, and scalping without mercy 
all the English stragglers who fell into their hands. Wolfe sent a letter to ask Montcalm to stop this : but he either 
could not or would not, for it still continued ; and therefore Wolfe was obliged to retaliate, and accordingly the 
following order was issued to the troops :— 

* The General strictly forbids the inhuman practice of scalping Excrrr when the enemy are Indians, or Canadians 
dressed like Indians.’ ”’ 


On the other hand it is only fair to point out that a recent historian, the Rt. Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan, in his 
‘American Revolution,” published 1899, regards Stedman’s annotation as a ‘‘ singularly discreditable calumny,”’ 
and says that though it was stated in the official account published in the London Gazette, that the Provincials 
had scalped the wounded, it was reported not long afterwards in the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’’ in which appeared 
@ statement by a Lieutenant of the King’s Own Regiment :—‘‘ I was wounded,” he says, ‘‘ at the attack of the 
bridge, and am now treated with the greatest humanity, and taken all possible care of by the Provincials at 
Medf 99 


Norts Il].—THE AMERICANS ON BUNKER’S HILL. 


** Their equipment was described by a Lieutenant of the Royal Marines, a Corps which, after ite usual custom, 
contrived next day to get a very near view of the enemy. Both officers and soldiers, this gentleman wrote, wore 
their own clothes ; nor did he see any colours to their regiments. Their firelocks were unwieldy, and some were 
of quite extraordinary length (7 feet) ; but the men, he remarked, were mostly robust and larger than the English.” 


Fr. ‘‘ The American Revolution.’’ By Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. Vol. I., p. 351. 
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The lieutenant referred to was Olarke, whose “‘ Narrative "’ has been quoted more than once. 


A further account of their clothing and equipment, written six months later, does not indicate much improve- 
ment in this respect : ‘‘ The officers are universally armed with a musquet and bayonet, and some few of them have 
added a sword ; a pike or espontoon I have never seen in their camp, and believe they make no use at all of these 
weapons. The marks of distinction among them are as follows, viz. : The Commander-in-Chief wears a wide blue ribbon 
between his coat and waistcoat, over the right shoulder, and across the breast ; Major-Generals a pink ribbon in the 
same manner ; Brigadier-Generals a (?) ribbon; and all Aides-du-Camp a green one; all Field Officers wear red, 
pink, or scarlet cockades ; Captains yellow, or buff cockades ; and Subalterns, green ones.” 


‘‘The Army in general is not very badly accoutred, but most wretchedly clothed, and as dirty a set of mortals 
as ever disgraced the name of a soldier. They have had no clothes of any sort provided for them by the Congress 
except the detachment of 1,133 that are gone to Canada under Ool. Arnold, who had each of them a new coat, and 
a linen frock served out to them before they set out, tho’ the army in general and the Massachussetts forces in par- 
ticular had encouragement of having coats given them by way of bounty for enlisting.”’ 


‘** Exclusive of 25 or 30 rounds of cartridge and ball which each soldier has in his cartouch box, they have 
lately had a pound of buckshot served out to each man, to keep loose in his pocket, and make use (of) occasionally; 
and I am told that every soldier in the camp is soon to be supplied with an additional quantity of 60 rounds of car- 
tridges which are to be carried in a leathern bag made for that purpose, and hung over the right shoulder 
by a strap.” 


Observations on the state of the Rebel Army by Benjamin Thompson. (Afterwards Count Rumford). 4th 
November, 1775. Vol. III., p. 14-15. Hist. M.S. Com. Ms. of Mrs. Stopford-Sackville. 


N.B.—There are many other details of armament, defences, etc., in the same report. 


Nort IV.—THE MARINE FLANK COMPANIES. 


It would appear, as indeed is most likely the case, that the Grenadier Companies of the two Marine Battalions 
+were formed after arrival at Boston, as it is on record that the fur caps which they wore, two of which are still to 
be seen in the Officers’ Mess at Forton, were sent out all packed together in a box in the charge of a Captain Walker, 
At any rate, sixty of them were so sent from Chatham,and probably a similar number from Portsmouth and 
Plymouth. This officer had the responsibility of handing them over in good order to the 0.0. Marines at 
Boston, and was to see that they did not get wet or damaged on the way over. He was also to “air ’’ them when 
possible. ; 


I am unable to give the date of formation of the firat Flank Companies of the present Corps. The earliest 
references to them that I have come across are the following :— 

In the Plymouth Division Orders, 13th May, 1771, it is laid down that there should be no lace on the Grena- 
diers’ Hats, which were to be “‘ cocked with white looping, with two white tassels on the right side.”” I do not take 
this to mean that the cloth or fur Grenadier Cap of the period was not worn, but it would appear that regiments or 
companies which wore such caps were also supplied with hats, both in the British and French Services. The first 
mention of a Light Infantry Company I can find in Divisional Orders was in the Chatham Orders, on 12th May 
1773 : ‘‘ The Commanding Officer finds it necessary to insert the following Mode of Dress, which he expecta every 
Officer will strictly observe :—Uniform Coat, White Waistcoat and Breeches ; Silver Laced Hat with Silver Band 
and Looping ; Black Stock; Black Silk Buckle Garters ; Sash, Gorget, Uniform Sword and Knot; Half Gaiters 
except when long ones are particularly ordered. Shoulder Sword Belt, with Clasp and Pouch to be worn over the 
Coat, the same as the Pte. Men. 


Battalions Officers’ Hairs Queued, Grenadiers and Light Infantry Platted and Tucked.” 


But that they existed before this is evident from the following letter from the Commandant at Plymouth, to 
Captain Barrington, of H.M.S. Albion :— 


These Caps have been 
preserved in the Officers’ 
Mess of the Portsmouth 
Division of the Royal 
Marine Light Infantry. 
When the writer joined 
the Service the fur Caps 
were in fairly good condi- 
tion. Since then one has 
become bald, and the 
other nearly so. 

The Grenadier Caps 
conform to the Army 
Regulations of the time 
which order that :— 
* The Caps of the Grena- 
diers (are) to be of Black 
Bearskin. On the Front, 
the King’s Crest of Silver- 
plated Metal on a Black 
Ground with the Motto 
‘Nec Aspera_ ‘Terrent.’ 


i eens ee 


A Grenade on the back 
part with the number of 
the Regiment onit. 

The Height of the Cap 
(without the Bearskin 
which reaches beyond the 
top) to be twelve inches.” 
The Marines, and certain 
other of the older Regi- 
ments, wore their own 
special Badges in front, 
as in those illustrated. It 
is curious that while the 
Laurel Wreath gained at 
Belleisle is worn round 
the Anchor and Star (the 
latter apparently dating 
back to the Garter-Star 
worn by the Marines of 
1746-8), it is replaced by 
Oak Leaves on the Light 
Infantry Cap. 


CAPS WORN BY THE GRENADIER AND LIGHT INFANTRY COMPANIES OF THE 


MARINE BATTALIONS IN AMERICA. 


1775-6. 
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‘* Barracks, 23rd Decr., 1773. 
Sir, 

I am grieved (?) with yours representing that a Corporal and Thirty Marines embarked on board the Albion 
without coats and Laced Hats. On my taking the Command of this Division! I found Colonel Bell had appointed 
a Compy. of Marines to act as light infantry in consequence of which their Coats were cut shorter than the rest of 
the Companies the Lace was taken off the Hatts to make Bands, Loops and Tassels which I apprehend may be put 
on their Hatta again as these people appear’d to me to be a fine Body of Young Men. I intended them as a Com- 
pliment to you, they have had every thing that Government allows. Most of those Men you complain of have not 
been cloath’d since I have been at the Division, if the Admiralty are pleased to discontinue this mode of light 
Infantry dress I shall be equally satisfied. 

I am, 
Sir, 
yr most obd and humble Servt, 
A. COLLINS, 


To Capt. Barrington, Albion, Hamoaze.” Lt.-Col. 


It would appear from this letter that either the Light Infantry Companies were so recently instituted as to be 
unknown to some Naval Officers, or that they were not usually embarked. They—and the Grenadier Companies— 
were of course selected men, and quite possibly were under somewhat different regulations to the ‘‘ Battalion 
Companies." As an instance, at about this period Officers were forbidden to employ men from the Flank Companies 
as servante. 


In 1789 we find from the Plymouth Order Book that ‘‘ The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty do not recognise 
ea Light Company. Officers may wear the appointments, if they have the ordinary ones when required.”” But for 
all that we find Light Infantry Officers at Plymouth (27th May, 1798) ordered to wear on their shoulders ‘‘ a Bugle 
Horn and no Wing3,”’ and in the year following (26th March), when Round Hats came into wear we find the Light 
Infantry Companies directed to have them “‘ bound with Black Tape, White Band and Loopings, and Green Worsted 
Tuft ’’ to distinguish them from the Battalion Companies whose hats had Black Loopings and Red and White Tufts 
The Grenadiers wore the same as the Light Infantry, but had White Tufts. But the Flank Companies did not last 
much longer as they were definitely abolished by an Admiralty Order of Ist November, 1804. 


Notzs V.—HOWE'’S DISPOSITIONS FOR THE ATTACK ON BUNKER'’S HILL. 


General Burgoyne declares that Howe’s plan of attack on the American Redoubt on Bunker's Hill was “‘ per. 
fect.’ This seems questionable. As he had entire command of the Charles and Mystic Rivers on either side of the 
Peninsula, and a considerable number of men of war and armed transports at his disposal, he might well have landed 
his troops under the cover of their guns in rear of the whole system of the American Entrenchments which would not 
only have lost most of their defensive value, but would probably have become untenable. The retreat of the rebels 
being threatened at the same time, they would probably have evacuated their redoubt before the British came to 
close quarters. As it was, General Howe was probably induced to land where he did because the hill at the extreme 
end of the Peninsula covered his landing from fire, and gave him ea well defined position to form upon, but on the 
other hand by attacking from the Eastward he compelled his troops to attack the enemy’s lines at the very points 
where they were strongest, and to pass over ground which was in many parte exposed to a heavy flanking fire. 


* 


Nora VI.—AOCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF BUNKER'S HILL, in “LIONEL LINCOLN.” By Fenimore 
Oooper. 


** Lionel had taken post in his Regiment (47th), but marching on the skirt of the column, he commanded a view 
of most of the scene of battle. In his front moved a battalion, reduced to a handful of men in the previous assaulta. 
Behind these came a party of the Marine Guards, from the shipping, led by their own veteran Major. .. .”’ 


1 In the early part of 1772. 
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** The terrible stream of fire flashed in the faces of the men in front. ‘ Push on with the —th,’ cried the veteran 
Major of Marines, ‘ Push on, or the 18th will get the honour of the day!’ ‘We cannot,’ murmured the soldiers of 
the —th, ‘ their fire is too heavy.’ ‘Then break, and let the Marines pass through you.’ 


‘The feeble battalion melted away, and the warriors of the deep, trained to conflicte of hand to hand, sprang 
forward, with a loud shout, in their places. The Americans, exhausted of their ammunition, now sunk sullenly beck, 
a few hurling stones at their foes in desperate indignation. The cannon of the British had been brought to enfilade 
their short breastwork, which was no longer tenable, and as the columns approached closer to the rampart, it became 
@ mutual protection to the adverse parties. ‘Hurrah, for the Royal Irish,’ again shouted McFuse, rushing up the 
trifling ascent, which was but of little more than his own height. ‘ Hurrah,’ repeated Pitcairn, waving his sword 
on another angle of the work, ‘the day’s our own.’ 


One more sheet of fire issued out of the bosom of the work, and all those brave men, who hed emulated the 
example of their officers, were swept away, as though a whirlwind had passed along. The grenadier (McFuse) gave 
his war-cry once more, before he pitched headlong among his enemies, while Pitcairn fell back into the arms of his 
own child.”’ 


Lt. Clarke in his ‘* Narrative,” says the only regiments “‘ in the field of battle on 17th June, 1775, were the Sth, 
38th, 43rd, 47th, 52nd, Ist Marines and 13 Coys. Grenadiers, and 13 Coys. Lt. Infantry.” 


In a paper by the late John Bellows, the Gloucester Quaker, published a few years back in the ‘‘ Proceedings 
of the Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field Club,” he states that the Regiment referred to as ‘‘ the—th ” was the 88th 
(Connaught Rangers), and that the incident led to a common form of greeting by a Marine when meeting a man of 
that regiment : ‘‘ Lie down 88th, and let the Marines pass to the front.’’ A fight generally followed, and the frequent 
use of the phrase led to such a feud when the 88th were quartered at Portamouth that they had to be removed. 


As far as Bunker’s Hill is concerned, this is a isbel on the gallant 88th, as the regiment was not formed tll 1798, 
nearly 20 years after the engagement. Possibly, it may have been the 38th whose line of advance crossed that of the 
Marines and 47th about half way to the Rebel Redoubt. 


Norge VII.—MAJOR PITCAIRN. 


This gallant officer was the son of the Rev. David Pitcairn, of Dysart, in Fife, and brother to the celebrated 
Dr. Pitcairn, of one of the oldest families in Fife, having possessed the estate of Pitcairn for many centuries, a 
charter of 1417 being in the possession of the family. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Peter Dalrymple, Esqre., 
of Annefield, Co. Dumfries. His eldest son, Daniel, M.D., F.R.S., became a celebrated physician, and died 17th 
April, 1809, when Physician Extraordinary to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. One son died young, one became a 
Councillor, two were in the Marines, and one in the Line, of whom Captain William Pitcairn of the Marines died 11th 
Nov., 1779, while Colonel Pitcairn of the 38th Regiment died 28th Oct., 1797. Major Pitcairn also left four daugh- 
ters. It is interesting to note that his name is preserved in that of Pitcairn Island in the Pacific. ‘‘ Having been 
discovered by a son of Major Pitcairn we called it ‘ Pitcairn’s Island.’ This young gentleman was afterwards lost 
in the Aurora, on passage to the East Indies, and his father Major Pitcairn, Major of the Marines, fell in the action 
of Bunker’s Hill, and died in the arms of another of his sons.” This quotation is taken from an account of Oaptain 
Carteret’s Voyage Round the World in 1766-1769, in a collection of Voyages published in 1785. The island was 
discovered on the evening of 2nd July, 1767 


In ‘‘ The Stranger in America,’’ by O. W. Janson (published 1807), the author gives an account of a visit to 
Bunker’s Hill, in 1793. Conducted by an old gentleman, ‘‘ who perfectly remembered the event,’’ and ‘‘ indeed was 
& spectator of some part of the transactions of the desperate and unfortunate engagement which there took place,”’ 
he saw the remains of the redoubt, and the spot where Pitcairn fell. ‘‘ By a man whom we met on the road,’’ he 
continues, ‘‘ we were informed that when the British forces rallied and again ascended the hill, led on by Major 
Pitcairn, they had advanced near to the redoubt, when the Major called to his soldiers to hasten their speed, as the 
enemy had abandoned the fort. A boy, who, he obeerved, was then a shoemaker in Boston, replied from behind 
the trench, ‘*‘ We are not all gone,’’ and instantly fired his musket, which proved the death of Major Pitcairn. No 
officer fell more regretted, for he was beloved—even by his enemy. Previous to the War he had been Military 
Commandant at Boston, and in that situation had endeared himself to the people."’ 
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The writer also visited the vaults below Boston Church in which had been placed the bodies of many who had 
fallen in the battle. He says that he saw many skeletons, ‘‘ said to have been those who held command under the 
Major. On one of these hung the remains of regimentals, and a pair of leather breeches in high preservation. The 
pipe-clay with which the leather had evidently been cleansed, probably for the fatal occasion, appeared fresh and 
white.’’ The bodies had not been placed in coffins, but were piled one upon another. 


There is a well-known picture of the Battle of Bunker’s Hill by Colonel John Trumbell, afterwards President 
of the American Academy, which depicts the death of Major Pitcairn. The figure in the immediate foreground is 
that of Major Small, of the — Regiment who, it appears, was a personal friend of Putnam, who commanded the 
Americans. When he saw the picture being painted by Trumbell, he said to that artist, ‘‘ I don’t like the situation 
in which you have placed my old friend Putnam ; you have not done him justice ; I wish you to alter that part of 
your painting, and introduce a circumstance which actually happened, and which I can never forget. When the 
British troops advanced for the second time,’’ he exclained, ‘“‘ the Americans were ordered by Putnam not to fire 
until they could see the white of their adversaries’ eyes ; and they to aim low at their waistbands.’’ The effect of 
this discharge was so terrible, that the gallant Major Small was left standing alone, everyone being shot down around 
him ; the unerring muskets were then directed at him, and his fate appeared inevitable. ‘‘ I glanced my eye towards 
the enemy,”’ said the Major, ‘‘ and saw several young men levelling their pieces at me. I knew their excellence as 
marksmen, and considered myself gone. At this moment, my old friend Putnam rushed forward, and striking up 
their muzzles with his sword, cried out, ‘For God’s sake, my lads, don’t fire at that man ; I love him as my brother.’ 
We were so near to each other, that I heard his words distinctly ; he was obeyed, I bowed, thanked him, and walked 


away unmolested.”’ 


Nore VIII.—LOYALIST VOLUNTEERS IN BOSTON. 


Garrison Orders, 29th October, 1775 :— 


‘‘Some North British Merchants residing in town with their adherents having offer’d their services for the 
defence of the place. The C. in C. has order’d them to be arm’d and directed their being form’d into a Company 
to be called the ‘‘ Royal North British Volunteers.’’ They will be distinguished by a blue Bonnet with a St. Andrew's 
Cross upon it, Mr. James Anderson to be Captain, Ist Lieut., Willm. Blair, 2nd Lt., David Blair, 3rd Lt., John 
Fleming. 

The Guard Room and Alarm Post to be near Fennel (Fanueil) Hall. The Company will mount a Guard at 
Gunfiring and Patrole the Streets within a certain district and will take into custody all suspicious or disorderly 
persons found in the streeta at improper hours.’ 


Garrison Orders, 17 Nov., 1775 :— 

‘‘ Many of His Majesty’s Loyall American Subjects residing in Boston with their adherents, having offer’d their 
services in the Defence of the Place, the C. in C. has order’d them to be arm’d and direct’d them to be form’'d into 
three Companies under the command of the Honble Timothy Ruggles to be call’d the ‘‘ Loyall American Associa- 
tion,’’ they will be distinguished by ea sash round their left arm, the Honble. Timothy Ruggles Commanding the Ist 
Comp.; Obadiah Helliah, Capt.; Thos. Beeman, George Leonard, Ist Lieuts.; Thos. Stanford, Saml. Pain, Jass 
Putnam, Jun., 2nd Lts. 2nd Company : Jas. Pitman, Capt.; Jno. Sargent, Danl. Oliver, lst Lte.; J. Dumer Rogers, 
Jno. Ruggles, Stepn. Jones, 2nd Lts. 3rd Compy., Francis Green, Capt.; Ebenezer Spencer, Josiah Jones, lst Lte.; 
Abraham Savage, Wm. Chandler, Nathnl. Coffin, 2nd Lte. Brigr. Ruggles will appoint Guard Rooms and Alarm 
Poste for these Cos. and give them the necessary orders.’’ 


Garrison Orders, 7th Dec., 1775 :— 


“Some Irish Merchants residing in Town with their adherenta having offered their services for the defence of 
the place, the C. in C. has order’d them to be arm’d and directa their being form’d into a Company, and to be call’d 
the ‘‘ Loyal Irish Voltrs.’’ They will be distinguished by a White Cockade, Mr. Jas. Forrest, Capt.; Willm. Greville 
Hore, John Brandon, Ist Lts.; John Ramage, John Storm, Ralph Cunningham, 2nd Lts. Their Guard Room and 
Alarm Post to be near the Mill Bridge. The Co. will mount a Guard every evening and patrole the streets and will 
take into custody all suspicious persons found in the streeta at improper hours,”’ 
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noosa the Offeareas t. 2 of be Marine Corps fought nobly for King and Country agar 
ews one off erowre ft ton that pecular British trait which from time to time readers 
meet to look af thitas for che poimt of view of our enemies, asked to reaign his ecommuescr ts. 
evatst them. Tie ccreurostance ia thus related in the “Annual Register ” for 1776 :-— 


Payr.,amemceref or Pachament, and Captain of Marines, bas just now sent to Lid Georg: 
play Deets hay yo ty, requesting leave to lay down his commission, aa he cannot, he saya. 
hiss oa wee on the present dispute agaumsat the Americans. 


6 oe Toa, raised a hundred and thirty men (as the purchase of his Company} on hia 
- ceed all che remainder of the warn actual service with the highest credit to himneeif.”’ 


focre ERE MARINES, 1770-1780. 
(Vide Coloured Plate facing 168). 
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ss oe posureed that this portrait was taken about 1778, especiaily ast 
eett Chat lad down ir Divisional Ocders. The boots are from contemporary pievures 
"the qeriod, and are fraquently referred to in Divimonal Orders. The Private, 1779, is iro. 
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THE MARINE CORPS _ (1770-1780) 


Officer about 1778 Grenadier 1775 
Private 1779 
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@ painting of the Death of Captain Cook in that year. The Cap of the Grenadier is from one of those preserved at 
Forton, and the uniform from various pictures of Grenadier Uniforms at this period. The Lace,‘‘ Blue with a Red 
Worm,” is from ‘‘ Millan’s Succession of Colonels.” 


Silver lace seems to have taken the place of gold lace for the Officers about 1769, since ‘‘ New Lace ”’ is referred 
to and “Silver Gorgets ’’ at the same time. The Lace and Gorget were always the same colour. 


There are a few items regarding the uniform of this period to be found in Divisional Orders :— 


1771. 


1772. 


1773. 


1775. 


(PLymouTH), May 13. Grenadiers’ Hats to have no lace but to be ‘‘ cocked with White Looping with two 
White Tassels on the Right Side. 


(PLymMoutTH), JuNE 7. Officers to wear their Coates hooked back, to have Black Gaiters, White Stocks or 
Cravatsa, and their hair queued. 


(PLymMouTH), Mar. 11. Waistbelte are ordered to be altered to Cross Belts. 


(PLymouTH), May 17. Surgeons are ordered to wear Red Coats with a Red Cape (Collar), and Cuffs, and 
Lapels, Marine uniform buttons, White Waistcoats, White Breeches, with Black buckled Garters, ‘‘ when 
on duty,’? Uniform Hats and small swords. 


(PLymoutTH), May 30. Officers to wear their Coats ‘‘ long-waisted with short skirts in the present Military 
Fashion,’’ White Stocks and Black Ribbands round the neck, their hair queued, Hate laced and “‘ cocked 
smartly with Silver Cord, Band and Tassels.‘ Their Garters are to be made of Black Satin, three-quarters 
of an inch wide, and lined with white linen.”’ 


(CHaTHAM), May 12. ‘‘ That Officers on joining Quarters who lately are or shall be appointed to this Divi- 
sion may know the proper uniform they are to appear in upon Guard and in the Field of Exercise on General 
Field Days, the Comg. Officer finds it necessary to insert the following Mode of Dress which he expects every 
Officer will strictly observe. 


Uniform Coat, White Waistcoat and Breeches ; Silver-laced Hat with Silver Band and Loopings ; Black 
Stock, Black Silk Buckle Garters, Sash Gorget, Uniform Sword and Knot. Half Gaiters except when long 
ones are particularly ordered. Shoulder Sword-Belt with Clasp. Belt and Pouch to be worn over the Coat 
same as Private Men. Battalion Officers’ Hair queued. Grenadiers and Light Infantry platt’d and tucked.” 


(PLyMouTH), FEB. 8. Officers of the Battalion ordered to America are instructed to provide themselves 
with ‘‘ Long leather Gaiters with Hessian tops.’’ The Men who are going are to have long Black Gaiters 
‘with buttons,” and also ‘‘ short ones.”” They are to have Knapsacks and a ‘‘ Manchester Velvet Stock 
with Buckle for the Grenadiers and a Clasp for the rest.”’ 


There are a few other directions as to uniform in the Order Book of the Battalions in America :— 


1775. 


1776. 


(Boston), Dec. 19. ‘‘The Captains to receive the Arms, Cloathing and Accoutrements of their effectives, 
the cloathing to be fitted by Compys. agreeable to the Pattern, but no part of it to be worn till the whole are 
furnished, when an Order will be given for that purpose ; a Pattern Hatt will be fixed upon from one of those 
already cock’d, and each Battn : will find Proper Persons to cock the rest, as nearly like as possible.”’ 

‘No man to be brought to the Parade or Guard, that has not got his Hatt Laced, and a Band, Black Stock 
and Leggings.”’ 


Black Garters are ordered for the Men off Duty, and Captains are recommended to ‘‘ see their men’s 
hair properly cutt and their Hatta cleaned with Spruce Beer.”’ 


(Haxirax), Aprit 17. ‘‘ The O.C. desires the Captains will take care to have the Arms, Accoutrements and 
Appointments of their men in perfect order, on Tuesday next, as the General intended to see both Battalions 
on that day, when it’s expected that every man will have a Clean Shirt with a Frill to it, a good Black Stock, 
and a pair of Half-Gaiters. The Pouches to be slung and polished as soon as possible. © 


(Haurrax), APRIL 21. ‘‘ The Officers of the lat Battalion to wear White Roses in their Gorgete and to pro- 
vide themselves with them immediately ; they are likewise to wear their Hair (when under Arms, or on 
Duty) in a short Club.”’ 
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3YDNE IN AUGUST. yaa Fon Capt. Jon Hunter's Historical Journal of reatactiene at Port Jackson. 
CHAPTER XII. 
THE MARINES FOUND THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 


‘* Where Sydney Cove her lucid bosom swells, ‘Shall bright canals and solid roads expand. 

Courte her young Navies and the storm repels ; ‘There the proud arch, Collossus-like, bestride 
High on a rock amid the troubled air * Yon glittering streams, and bound the chasing tide ; 
HOPE stood sublime, and wav'd her golden hair ; ‘ Embellish’d villas crown the landscape-scene, 

« Hear me,’ she cried, ‘ ye rising Realms! record * Farms wave with gold, and orchards blush between. 

‘ Time's opening scenes, and Truth’s unerring word. * There shall tall spires and dome-capt towers ascend ; 

‘The circus widen, and the crescent bend ; ‘ And piers and quays their massy structures blend, 
There shall broad streets their stately walls extend, ‘ While with each breeze approaching vessels glide, 

* There, ray’d from cities o’er the cultur’d land, ‘ And northern treasures dance on every tide.’ ”’ 


By Dr. Erasmus Darwin, 1789. 


HE issue of that monstrous and unhappy contest which 
afflicted the ill-advised Motherland by bloodily wresting 
from her the North American Colonies, caused the 
Imperial Authorities to enlarge their outlook. ice. 
past the Atlantic, their eyes beheld, beyond the ba 
American gates, sparkling like a great jewel upon the 
broad breast of the vast Pacific, that ~ilen’ terra incognita 
where Cook! and British territorial rights had posed 
so prominently a few years before. The time was very 
opportune. Draconian laws were too operative in 

- Britain in those days. For a very small offence, poli- 

tical or otherwise, prisoners were haled off to the American tobacco plantations 

and actually sold to the planters for such sums as their services and the periods 
of their sentences were held commercially worth. For some years prior to the 

American struggle, 2,000 offenders were annually sold at an average rate of £20 


1 Cook had hoisted the British flag at poten? Bay, in May, 1770. 
2 In Sydney Harbour, where refractory convicts were imprisoned. 
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each. By the uprising of the ‘‘ Thirteen Colonies,” this traffic was abolished, 
and after an experiment on the West Coast of Africa which was almost as fatal 
in its effects upon the ostracised wrongdoers as if they had been directly guillotined, 
the system was abandoned. Something, however, was necessary, and the con- 
ception of the Penal Settlement at Botany Bay was the result.” So writes the 
author of an article appearing in the Centennial number of a Sydney newspaper.} 
It is probable, all the same, that the Government of the day had some idea of 
colonisation before it, if the country should be found suitable, and the initial Penal 
Settlement was to be an experimentum in corpore vilt. If the island Continent turned 
out to be a fertile and valuable asset it would be merely a pioneer settlement—as 
indeed it eventually turned out to be. On the other hand the more disagreeable and 
unkindly region it should prove to be, the better suited for a permanent place of 
banishment for those who “left their country for their country’s good.” 

As @ matter of fact the settlement of what is now New South Wales—or 
rather its colonisation, had been proposed to the Government in 1773 by a gen- 
tleman of the name of James Maria Matra. The owner of this somewhat peculiar 
cognomen worked out the initial cost to be £3,000, and suggested that two com- 
panies of Marines and a score of artificers would be sufficient as an advanced 
guard to prepare a place of settlement for the colonists who would follow them. 
There was not a word about convicts in his proposals. No notice seems to have 
been taken of them, and it was not till 1786 that in a letter to the Lords of the 
Treasury, dated 18th August, Lord Sydney, the Secretary to the Colonies, 
announced that “ His Majesty had thought it advisable to fix on Botany Bay, 
situated on the coast of New South Wales,” for a convict station, and ordered them 
to make the necessary arrangements for the transport of 750 convicts to that 
place. They were further advised that three Companies of Marines were to be 
stationed there “‘as long as it may be found necessary.” The Companies were 
to be but small ones as their total strength was estimated at 180 besides a staff 
of 15. They were to be provided with provisions and agricultural implements, 
and in making this provision 200 extra mouths were to be taken into considera- 
tion. These were “‘ fomales which your Lordships will see by a sketch of the plan 
for forming this new settlement, herewith transmitted, are likely to be procured 
from places in its neighbourhood, as companions for the men.” One cannot help 
wondering if the concocter of the “plan” had the smallest idea of what the 
Australian beauties of those days? were like. Captain Arthur Phillip, R.N., was 
appointed to take charge of the expedition, and to be Governor of New South 
Wales upon its arrival at its destination under the Southern Cross. 

This officer set himself to master every detail of the scheme and at once dis- 
covered that the condition of the ships in which this long voyage was to be made 
was filthy, the arrangements for both Marines and convicts most insanitary, and 
the victualling very unsatisfactory. He strained every nerve to get an improvement 
made, and had it not been for the constant and persistent representations 
he made to the Admiralty it is quite possible that the greater portion of the 
expedition would have been either lost on the voyage or at any rate landed in a 


1 **INustrated Sydney News,’ 26th January, 1888. 
2 This part of the programme was not, apparently, carried out. 
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helpless condition. ‘‘And putting the convicts out of the question,” he wrote 
in one letter, “‘ which humanity forbids, the sending of the Marines that are on 
board the transports such a voyage as they are going in a worse state than ever 
troops were sent out of the kingdom, even to the nearest garrison, cannot, I am 
certain, be the intention of His Majesty’s Ministers ; yet it is absolutely the case, 
and I have repeatedly stated the fact.” 

The transports were fitted up for the convicts the same way as for carrying 
troops, except that for the sake of security, very strong and thick bulkheads 
“filled with nails’ were built athwartships abaft the mainmast, and pierced 
with loopholes in order that the Marines might fire upon the convicts in case of 
mutiny or serious irregularities. The hatches were secured by cross-bars, bolts 
and locks, and were likewise railed round from deck to deck with stout oak stan- 
chions. Sentries were posted at the different hatchways, and a guard was always 
under arms on the quarter deck of each transport. The store-ships were loaded 
with sufficient provisions to last all hands for two years from the time of their 
landing in New South Wales. 

On the 13th May, 1787, all was supposed to be ready, and the little fleet con- 
sisting of the Siriws, commanded by Captain Arthur Philip, the armed tender 
Supply, six transports, and three storeships, sailed from Portsmouth. 

The transports carried 775 convicts, including about 190 women, and dis- 
tributed among the various ships were the Marines carried as a guard, consisting 
of 21 officers and 192 N.C.O’S and men. 

The following table shews the numbers and distribution of the Marines in 
‘the First Fleet ” :— 


NE TT 


Embarked. 


Ships’ Names. Names of Officers. 


Lady Penrhyn ...| Capt. J. Campbell ......... 
Lieut. G. Johnston 8 | Portamouth 


Lieut. Wm. Collins 


Scarborough ...... Captain J. Shea ............ 
Lieut. R. Kellow _......... 26 Ditto. 
Lieut. Morrison .........+++ 

Friendship ...... Capt.-Lt. J. Meredith 


2nd Lieut. R. Clarke 36 | Plymouth. 


2nd Lieut. W. Faddy 


Charlotte ......... Capt. W. Tench ...........- 
Lieut. J. Cresswell ......... 34 Ditto. 
Lieut. J. Poulden ......... 

Alexander ...... Lieut. J. Johnstone 


Liout. J. N. Shairp 30 | Woolwioh. 


Prince of Wales Lieut. T. Davy ............ 
Lieut. T. Timmins ......... 25 
Provost Marshal] .........06- 


154 Put on board 
6 | H.M.S8. Striue as 
supernumeraries. 


Total of the Detachment 160 


piaiedie Google 


From the Painting by T. A, Gilfillan in the Philosophical Institute of Victoria. 


THE PROCLAMATION OF AUSTRALIA AS A BRITISH POSSESSION. 


Digitized by Google 
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Forty women, wives to the Marines, were permitted to go out with the 
Garrison. Besides the officers mentioned in this list was the Staff consisting of 
Major R. Ross, C.O., Marines ; Captain David Collins, Judge-Advocate and Sec- 
retary to the Governor ; 2nd Lieut. W. Dawes, Officer of Engineers and Artillery ; 
2nd Lieut. J. Long, the Adjutant ; and Lieut. J. Furzer, the Quartermaster. These 
officers probably went out in the Sirius. Lieutenant G. Johnston mentioned in 
the Table was A.D.C. to the Governor. 


The commanding officer of the Marines was Major R. Ross who had been also 
told off to the post of Lieutenant Governor on arrival at the new settlement. 
This officer seems to have totally failed to grasp his position. He had plenty of 
zeal, but it turned out to be generally misdirected, and led to continuous bicker- 
ings and misunderstandings with the Governor, Captain Phillip. 


Far from being, as he ought to have been, his right hand, we must regretfully 
admit that he did little or nothing towards the success of the new Colony. Among 
his officers, however, it is pleasing to find several who did notable service in Australia 
and whose names have lived after them in the island Continent. The following 
extract from a letter addressed by Major Ross to Evan Nepean, the Under Sec- 
retary of the Home Department, may, perhaps, give us some idea of the workings 
of that officer’s mind :—“I have now only to add,” he writes, “ that this is the 
first instance in which the Corps of Marines has been employed in any way out 
of the usual line of duty, and as I firmly believe, that any part of it being so 
employed is entirely owing to your friendly wish of drawing the Corps forth from 
that subordinate obscurity in which it has hitherto moved—impressed with this 
belief permit me to offer you my own as well as the sincerest thanks of the officers 
of the Detachment under my command for the generous opinion you have shown 
in favour of the Corps, and to assure you that every nerve shall be strained in the 
faithful and diligent discharge of our duty: and I entertain not a doubt but that 
the conduct of the whole will be such as will not only do credit to your recom- 
mendation, but give satisfaction to the Administration. These much wished for 
objects obtained, I shall then ardently hope that what you once hinted to me might 
be the consequence will, with your assistance, take place, and that we shall no more 
return to our original obscurity, but become an active Corps of your creation.” 


What are we to make of this? For one thing it is abundantly evident that 
Major Ross was profoundly dissatisfied—very likely with reason—with the posi- 
tion occupied by the Marine Corps at this epoch. We know, of course, that pro- 
motion was bad, that necessarily it had to be placed when afloat in a subordinate 
position, and that there was for officers, practically no “top to the tree.” The 
highest ranks in the Corps were held as sinecures by Naval Officers who drew 
higher rates of pay than were ever drawn afterwards by the Officers of Marines 
who, on the abolition of this abuse, were appointed in due course of promotion 
to these positions. 


Though it does not appear that there was any recognised mode of trans- 
ference from the Marines to the Army after 1755, there were a considerable number 
of officers who somehow managed to get into various regiments, and who, in many 
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cases, attained rank and command which was barred to them while in the Marine 
Corps.!_ Major Ross was not one of these lucky ones, and it would appear that he 
now thought that a great change was coming, and possibly that the Marines were 
to be formed into a Colonial Army, as was long afterwards done in France, in 
which avenues to preferment and promotion would be at least equal to those in 
the Line. Also, though it does not appear in the above letter, Major Ross, in the 
unfortunate absence of any special instructions from Lord Sydney as to the position 
of the Marine detachment when landed in New South Wales, had evidently come 
to the erroneous conclusion that practically Captain Phillip, as Governor, was 
only in command—or rather in charge—of the convicts, while he himself, was 
in command of the Government Forces sent to occupy and secure the new territory. 
In short, that he had an independent command. As for the titles of Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor, he probably considered that they had been bestowed merely 
to arrange definitely who was to take the place of Captain Phillip in the case of 
his illness or death. 


The first point made by the Expedition was Teneriffe, where, it is recorded, 
the Marines were allowed a daily ration of a pint of wine apiece. Thence a course 
was set for Rio de Janeiro. By this time it had been discovered that in spite of 
all Captain Phillips’ superintendence, two very important items had been quite 
overlooked on leaving England. Soap for the convicts was one, and ball ammuni- 
tion for the Marines was the other. It was, perhaps, fortunate that the convicts 
had not discovered the latter before ten thousand ‘‘ musquet balls’? could be 
bought from the Arsenal at Rio. Here also were obtained paper for making car- 
tridges, and a supply of soap from which the convicts were able to repay the 
Marines to whom they had been indebted for what little of this useful article 
they had been able to borrow on the voyage. 


Another important item which was very nearly overlooked was a stock of 
liquor for the Marines. The detachment on board the Scarborough put forward, 
through the proper channel, a long, but very respectful memorial on this omission. 
“We conceive ourselves sorely aggrieved,”’ they wrote, “‘ by finding the intentions 
of the Government to make no allowance of spirituous liquor or wine after our 
arrival at the intended colony in New South Wales.”” They pointed out that they 
had volunteered for the expedition, and thought that in that unexplored wilderness 
they would require a liquor ration just as much as their comrades and the blue- 
jackets serving afloat. Their very reasonable request was granted, and a three 
years’ supply was put on board the fleet. 


Nearly a month was spent at Rio, after which, on 4th September, the 
‘* First Fleet’ as it came to be called, sailed for the Cape of Good Hope, and 
finally anchored in Botany Bay, on 20th January, 1788. 


Of the voyage out, Captain Tench,? of the Marines wrote :—“‘ Thus, after a 
passage of exactly 36 weeks from Portsmouth, we happily effected our arduous 
undertaking with such a train of unexampled blessings as hardly ever attended 

2° ‘Account of the Settlement at Port Jackson in New South Wales.’’ 1793. This officer was also the author of ‘' Lettere 


written in France, 1794-5,"’ which gives a most interesting account of his capture by a Frepch ship, and his experiences at a 
prisoner of war. (1796). 
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@ fleet in a like predicament. Of 212 Marines we lost only one, and of 775 convicts 
put on board in England, but 24 perished in our route.” 

Considering the undesirable nature of the human cargo which sailed in the 
first fleet under the guardianship of the Marines, Captain Phillip had every reason 
to congratulate himself on a very successful ending to his long and anxious voyage. 
On the other hand it must be remembered that many of the convicts had been 
sentenced to transportation for what in these days—when hundreds of people 
sign petitions for even murderers to be “let off” their just punishment—would 
be hardly considered offences at all. Lieutenant Clarke, who kept a diary of his 
voyage out on board the Friendship,' tells us that a man of sixty years of age 
earned his passage out (and fourteen years at the end of it) for stealing a kettle! 
But of the women he says, “‘ Never was there a set of such rascals together, they 
are ten thousand times worse than the men.”’ One of them, however, a lady who 
had got five years for stealing eighteenpence (!) was, he wrote, “ the life and soul 
of the ship, defying the Corporal’s rope-end well laid on, and laughing defiantly 
when put in irons, and tied to a pump.”’ The gallant diarist’s name is perpetuated 
in that of ‘“‘ Clarke’s Island,” in Sydney Harbour. 

The stay at Botany Bay was a short one, Captain Phillip finding the shore 
marshy, and in other ways unsuitable for a settlement, so that on the 26th, all the 
vessels moved round into the magnificent harbour now known as Port Jackson, 
where Phillip had selected a small cove on the south side about five miles from 
the entrance, which he had named “Sydney ”’ Cove, as his actual point of settle- 
ment. 

The disembarkation occupied the best part of two days, but on the evening 
of the first day, Philip assembled the officers round a flagstaff which had been 
erected at the place where the first landing had been made in the morning, and 
there beneath the folds of the ‘‘ Meteor Flag of England,” they drank the healths 
of the King and of the Royal Family, and finally ‘‘ Success to the New Colony,”’ 
while the Marines, who had been drawn up on the beach, fired several volleys in 
honour of the occasion. The Marine encampment had been pitched at the head 
of the Cove. Twoguards were established each of 48 men commanded by asubaltern 
under a Captain of the day, to preserve public security, while the Provost-Marshal 
was responsible for the prevention of straggling. Captain Phillip’s house was 
erected near what are now the grounds of Government House. 

On the 7th February a formal Proclamation of the Colony was made with 
as much pomp and circumstance as the little settlement allowed. The Marines 
marched with a band playing and colours flying to the slope of Point Maskelyne 
—now known as Dawe’s Point—and were there drawn up under arms. The con- 
victs were fallen in, and Captain Phillip, standing with his staff of officers around 
him, called upon Captain David Collins,? of the Marines, who had been sent out 
as Judge Advocate, to read aloud the various documents which contained within 
them the essential powers of Government, that is to say, his appointment as 


1 This Diary was gold at Southoy’s on 16th May, 1914, for €540. Messrs. W. Stevens, Son and Stiles were the purchasers. 

2 Collins was the 3on of Major-General Arthur Tooker Collins, Commandant of the Plymouth Division of Marines from 
1783 to 1791, and was biorn in 1756. He had fought by his fathor’s side at Bunker's Hill. From 1782 till selected to go out 
with Captain Phillip as Judge Advocate, he had been living in half-pay at Rochester, with his wife, an American lady. We 
do not hear any more of her, and most writers who mention Collins seem ignorapt of her existence. It does not appear that 
Collins had any legal training. 
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Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief of New South Wales, and its dependencies, 
the Act of Parliament establishing the Colony and its Civil Government and the 
Letters Patent constituting the Courts of Civil and Criminal Judicature and also 
the Admiralty Court for the trial of piracies and other offences on the seas. As 
soon as Captain Collins finished, Governor Phillip advanced and addressed the 
assembled colonists. Turning first to the Marines he thanked them for their steady 
good conduct on every occasion. Then addressing himself to the convicts he 
distinctly explained to them the nature of their present situation, and held out 
encouragement to those who should render themselves deserving of consideration 
by good behaviour, at the same time warning them that further evil-doing would 
be punished without mercy. Finally speaking generally to all he said: ‘‘ What 
Frobisher, Delawar and Gates did for America, that we are to-day met to do for 
Australia, but under happier auspices. Our enterprise was wisely conceived, 
deliberately devised, and efficiently organised; the Sovereign, the Parliament, 
and the people united to give it their authority, sanction and encouragement. We 
are here to take possession of this fifth division of the globe on behalf of the British 
people, and to found a State, which, we hope, will not only occupy and rule this 
great country, but will also be the beneficient patroness of the entire southern 
hemisphere. How grand is the prospect which lies before the youthful nation.” 

To many of those who were present in the little cleared space between the 
waters of the great harbour and the all-surrounding miles and miles of unexplored 
bush and forest these words must have seemed perhaps rather too sanguine. But 
to us who have seen how literally the highest of the hopes Captain Phillip expressed 
in 1788 were realised in less than a single century, they have all the ring of pro- 
phecy. Had he been able to revisit Sydney in the centenary year 1888, he would 
have been astounded himself. The London of his day would not have compared 
with the city he would have found himself in. 


On the 15th February a detachment was sent to Norfolk Island, two Marines 
being among the number. Thither later in the year eight more Marines and an 
Officer followed. Meanwhile barracks were put up consisting of four large 
buildings for the men, and separate huts for the officers. A plan of the proposed 
town was drawn out on a large scale, the principal street being 200 feet wide, and 
the rest in corresponding proportion. An observatory was established on the 
point on which the Proclamation of the Colony had been made, whence Lieutenant 
Dawes of the Marines was to observe an expected comet. This officer besides being 
an astronomer, was one of the earliest explorers of the new Colony. Captain 
Tench was another, and discovered the Nepean River. He and Dawes made more 
than one attempt to reach the Blue Mountains, but were unable to penetrate so 
far. But they re-explored the Nepean and discovered the Hawkesbury. Captain 
Phillip, the Governor, also went on several exploring expeditions himself, fre- 
quently accompanied by Lieutenant Dawes. 


_In the meanwhile things at Sydney were not all that could be wished. Phillip, 
in the absence of anyone else to choose from, had appointed selected convicts as 
overseers to look after the rest. As might have been expected, this plan did not 
work. He then requested his officers that they would, ‘“‘ when they saw the 


THE FIRST FLEET IN BOTANY BAY. 
From “ Philip’s Voyage,” 1789. 
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A CORROBOREE OR DANCE OF AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINALS. 
From a series of Views, &c., of N.S.W., by Capt. Wallis, } ublished 1820. 


These engrayings were made by a convict of the name of Preston on common sheet copper used for sheathing ships’ 
bottoms, and are the first printed works of art issued in the Colony. 
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convicts diligent, say a few words of encouragement to them, and that when they 
saw them idle, or met them straggling in the woods, they would threaten them with 
punishment.” 

It was delicately put, but in this request Major Ross chose to see an attempt to 
foist upon his officers the duties of convict warders, and they, at his instigation, 
objected. Otherwise it is hardly likely that their common sense would have failed 
to see that in such a situation as the infant colony was in, any stickling for posi- 
tion and regulation was out of place. It behoved all hands to do whatever they 
could for the common good. As it was, they were induced, or ordered to say that 
they were sent out on garrison duty ; their official instructions were comprised in 
a letter sent from the Admiralty to the Commanding Officers of Marines at Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth, ‘ _ they would govern themselves by that letter alone.”’ 
They therefore declined “to interfere with the convicts in any way,’ not even 
to the very limited extent requested by Captain Phillip. 


Finding Sydney Cove unsuited for agriculture, a detachment consisting of 
one captain, two lieutenants, twenty-five Marines and fifty convicts were sent to 
the upper end of Port Jackson, to cultivate a stretch of land at a place they called 
Rose Hill, the native name being Paramatta, by which name the town is now 
known. 

In the autumn of 1788 the Marines were asked whether, at the end of their 
three years—for which period they had volunteered—they would remain in the 
Colony as Settlers. Only nine expressed their willingness, and most of these con- 
ditionally on the Government affording them some special encouragement to remain. 
Their commanding officer now hated the place he had been so anxious to come to, 
and officers and men were very probably influenced in their ideas by his, which, 
it appears, he was at no pains to conceal. “ Never,” he wrote to England, “ was 


a set of people so much on the parish as this garrison is.” . . . ‘“* This country 
will never answer to settle in.” . . ‘If ever able to maintain the people 
sent here it cannot be less than, probably, a hundred years hence.” . . ** In 


the whole world there is not a worse country than what we have yet seen of this,”’ 
and so forth. Major Ross was evidently not possessed of a prophetic soul. 


To relate the various and innumerable bickerings and contentions between 
Ross and the Governor, Ross and his officers, and the controverseries which arose 
as to Courts Martial and Criminal Courts, and as to whose duty it was and was 
not to sit upon them, would be neither interesting or instructive. In June, 1789, a 
despatch from home announced that the detachment of Marines was to be shortly 
withdrawn, their discontent and desire to return having induced the Government 
to make arrangements for relieving them by a Corps which was to be specially 
raised for the performance of the duties which they disliked so much. At the same 
time individual men were to be offered the choice of enlisting into the new corps 
and remaining on in Australia. They were promised a bounty of £3, and a grant 
of land after five years further service. At first few, if any, came forw rard, but 
eventually—this is looking as far ahead as 1792—sixty-three Marines under the 
command of Captain-Lieutenant G. Johnston remained behind to serve in the 
‘“ New South Wales Corps.” Meanwhile the non-arrival of the “Second Fleet ” 
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with provisions and stores, which was due about the middle of 1789, had reduced 
the Colonists to great straits. The Marines were put upon half rations, and for the 
most part were reduced to parading for guard bare-footed. To lessen the strain 
it was determined to send about one-third of the population to Norfolk Island, 
and on 6th March, 1790, the Sirius and Supply having on board 665 officers and 
men, with five women and children belonging to the Marine detachment and the 
civil department, 116 male and 67 female convicts, with 27 children, sailed for 
that small but beautiful and fertile island. The Governor, seized on this oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of his uncongenial Lieutenant-Governor, by giving him a 
commission as Commandant of Norfolk Island, and it is quite possible that Ross 
himself was glad enough to go. 

Upon the officers and civilians who were left behind, the departure of so many 
people produced a depressing effect. “‘The military quarters,” says Collins, 
** had a deserted aspect, and the whole Settlement appeared as if famine had already 
thinned it of half its numbers. The little society that was in the place was broken 
up, and every man seemed left to brood in solitary silence over the dreary prospect 
before him.” 

It was not till June, 1790, that five of the six ships comprising the ‘‘ Second 
Fleet ’’ arrived at Sydney. The sixth—the Guardian—had been so severely injured 
by a collision with an iceberg that she had had to be beached in Table Bay, narrowly 
escaping total loss. 

The Second Fleet not only brought out the sorely needed provisions and 
stores, but also definite instructions to Captain Phillip as to the grants of land to 
be made to the N.C.O’s and Privates of Marines to induce them to remain in the 
Colony. Unfortunately, by some intentional or unintentional omission, nothing 
was said about corresponding grants of land to the Commissioned Officers, which 
they naturally felt to be a hardship, since it was well known that years before all 
soldiers settling upon Crown Lands in America had received such grants of land 
in proportion to their rank. Phillip had previously taken upon himself to give 
them plots of land, provisionally, and thus the new order practically deprived them 
of land which they had of course begun to consider as their own property. It is 
curious, too, to remark that no better arrangement had been made for the officers 
of the new Corps which was to be actually identified with the Colony. It cer- 
tainly looks as if the omission must have been deliberate, though it is impossible 
to imagine what considerations had weighed with the Government of the day 
in forming such a decision. 

After eighteen months’ service in Norfolk Island, Major Ross returned to 
Sydney, and with the greater part of the Marines left for England on board the 
Gorgon, which sailed on 18th December, 1791, leaving behind only one Captain- 
Lieutenant, three Ist Lieutenants, the Judge-Advocate (Collins), eight Non- 
Commissioned Officers, two Drummers and fifty Privates. 

Three of these officers, the same number of N.C.O’s and sixteen men returned 
to England just a year later with Governor Phillip on board the Ailanitc. The 
only members of the Corps then remaining in the Colony were the Judge-Advocate 
and the N.C.0’s and men who had taken their discharge and under the command 
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of Captain G. Johnston! had been amalgamated with the New South Wales 
Corps. 
But the Services of the Marines in connection with the settling and opening 
up of the great island Continent were not yet finished for all that. Collins, the 
Judge-Advocate, for one, had much useful work before him. For the next few years 
he prosecuted his labours well and faithfully at Sydney, holding his Courts and 
sentencing offenders as Chief Justice of the small community. In 1796, being dis- 
satisfied with his prospects of promotion, he returned to England. He was pro- 
moted to Lieutenant-Colonel, but on the half-pay list, and as he was not allowed to 
count the years he had served in Australia as Judge-Advocate, he only drew, it 
has been stated, the half-pay of a Captain. He employed his enforced leisure 
in writing his well-known and valuable “‘Account of the English Colony of New 
South Wales,” the first volume appearing in 1798, and the second, which brought 
its history up to August, 1801, being published in 1802. 

In this year, too, Captain Phillip Gidley King, who was at that time Governor 
of New South Wales, wrote home suggesting that another settlement should be 
founded on the shores of Port Phillip. He was to a great extent influenced, it is 
supposed, by a rumour that the French had some idea of planting a rival colony 
there. Certainly the Naturaliste, a French man-of-war, had been hanging about 
in that neighbourhood, as came out when she called in afterwards at Sydney. 
The Home Government approved of the suggestion, and Collins, who had come 
home with high recommendations from Governor Hunter to the Duke of Portland, 
was selected to go out with the new expedition as Governor. When the question 
of a guard came up it was decided to again send a detachment of Marines, following 
the recommendation that Governor King had made in his memorandum as to the 
institution of the Colony. ‘“ Experience having proved,” he wrote, “the great 
inconvenience arising from the establishment of the New South Wales Regiment 
at Port Jackson, it is conceived that considerable benefit would result from selecting 
a detachment of Royal Marines for this service.” 


As a matter of fact the New South Wales Corps seems to have been constantly 
at loggerheads with the various Governors of the Colony, greatly owing to the refusal 
of the Home Government to give its officers a stake in the country in the shape 
of grants of land, although these had been bestowed on private soldiers, and even 
convicts, and the ‘“‘inconvenience’”’ which ensued culminated a few years later 
in a rebellion. Bligh, of the Mutiny of the Bounty fame, was then Governor, and 
apparently was a man eminently unsuited for the position. The culminating point 
of his differences with the N.S.W. Corps was his quarrel with Lieut. MacArthur, 
one of its officers. John MacArthur, who came out to New South Wales as a 
subaltern in the New South Wales Corps, has often been referred to as the “ Father 
of the Colony.”’ And so in one sense he was. It was entirely owing to him that the 
sheep-farming industry, which has been the making of Australia, was initiated. 
He had induced the Home Government to grant him 5,000 acres of land for the pur- 
pose of trying the experiment. Bligh, apparently, disapproved of this, and on the 


1 This officer when in temporary command of the New South Wales Corps, in 1808. gained notoriety from the part which he 
took in the deposition of the Governor, Captain Bligh. He was tricd in England in May, 1811. for mutiny, and dismissed the 
Service. He returned to New South Wales and founded a well known and respected family there. Vide Note II. 
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first occasion that MacArthur approached him on the subject, which was only a 
month after his arrival in the Colony, and before the previous Governor, Captain 
King, had left, he replied: “I have heard of your concerns, Sir, you have got 
5,000 acres of land in the finest situation in the country, but, by G—d, you shan’t 
keep it.”” Entering Government House, and pursuing the question of MacArthur’s 
sheep, Bligh’s language to Ex-Governor King became so violent and and insulting 
that he burst into tears. 


‘‘ The quarrel between Bligh and MacArthur soon became serious. The officers 
of the regiment naturally sympathised with MacArthur, and Bligh found himself 
standing alone. MacArthur had a vessel named the Paramata, from which a 
convict had made his escape—a fact which rendered the owner liable to the for- 
feiture of a bond for £900. Bligh seized his opportunity ; declared the bond for- 
feited, arrested MacArthur, and put him in gaol. The officers of the regiment 
immediately took him out, and knowing that open war between themselves and 
the Governor would be the result, they determined to turn the tables on him at 
once. Major Johnston, the Commandant (Colonel Patterson and Lieut.-Colonel 
Foveaux were absent at the time), was accordingly persuaded to place him under 
arrest, and take the government out of his hands until a new governor should be 
sent out. The soldiers were marched to Government House with band playing 
and colours flying. Bligh was captured while trying to hide himself in a back room, 
and was kept in arrest for some time till Lieutenant Colonel Paterson, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, put him in command of a ship of war under a written agreement 
to sail straight to England.”! Bligh did not fulfil his promise, being—according 
to his successor, Colonel Lachlan Macquarrie—a man in whom “it is impossible 
to place the smallest reliance on the fulfilment of any engagement he enters into ”’; 
but cruised on the coast of Tasmania. Macquarrie arrived with a portion of the 
73rd regiment, and orders to reinstate Bligh for twenty-four hours before taking 
over his duties. Major Johnston was to be sent home for trial by Court Martial 
and the New South Wales Corps was to be relieved by the 73rd, and then disbanded. 
MacArthur was the only man who “scored ”’ in the long run. His flocks and herds 
and property went on increasing till he became the most wealthy and prominent 
man in the Colony. 

After this experience the Home Government were certainly well advised in 
agzin sending out a force of Marines to colonise Port Phillip, instead of raising 
another ‘‘ scratch’? regiment. It was but a small detachment after all. Collins 
was in command, there were two first and one second lieutenant, three sergeants, 
three corporals, two drummers and thirty-nine privates. Five had their wives 
with them, and there was one child. 

The preparations for the new settlement were quickly pushed on, once the 
matter had been decided, and in April, 1803, the expedition was ready for sea. 
Collins with 307 male convicts and their guard sailed in the Calcutia, and the 
remainder of the little expedition and its stores were on board the Ocean, a chartered 
transport of only 481 tons. The whole summer was spent on the voyage out, 


1 From ‘The Picturesque Atlas of Australasia,’’ by Hon. Andrew Garran. Sydney, 1886. 
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so that it was the 7th of October before the Ocean arrived at Port Phillip. The 
Calcutta came in a couple of days later.- 

The day of their arrival the Lieutenant-Governor and Captain Woodriffe 
(of the Calcutta), went on shore. They returned in the evening, and reported that 
the soil was very bad. The next morning they set off again to look for a good spot 
for settlement. They examined the eastern shore for some miles, as far as Arthur’s 
Mount, and although they found a small stream of fresh water, the soil was so 
poor and sandy, and the shoal water made approach to the shore so difficult that 
they returned to the ship much discouraged. Afterwards as days went on they 
explored in various other directions, but without any better results. Collins began 
to form the opinion that Port Phillip was unsuited for a permanent settlement, 
though it would be necessary to make a temporary sojourn there till some more 
suitable locality could be determined on. He therefore selected a spot for his 
encampment near the present township of Sorrento, anchored the two ships as 
near as possible, landed a Marine Guard, and set about getting his stores ashore. 
This was not an easy job as the men had to go up to their middle through the 
water to carry in the goods from the boats. Most of the stores were stacked in 
the open, but the more valuable and perishable articles were placed in three large 
tents, the whole being confided to the custody of a guard of ten Marines. Further 
exploring trips were made with negative results and trouble occurred with the 
native blacks. In consequence of this, Collins wrote to Lord Hobart, “Were I 
to settle in the upper part of the harbour, which is full of natives, J should require 
four times the strength I have now.” He had only forty or fifty Marines, it must 
- be remembered. As the Home Government had given him the option, subject 
to the approval of the Governor of New South Wales, of selecting a different place 
for settling, provided it was not too far from Bass’s Straits, he despatched a 
request by the Ocean to Sydney that he might be allowed to transfer the settlement 
to either Port Dalrymple! or to the estuary of the River Derwent in Tasmania, 
or as it was then called, Van Diemen’s Land. 

To occupy his people during the time which must elapse before he could 
receive a reply, Collins set them to work to build a battery, mount guns, erect huts 
and a stone magazine. But in spite of his efforts he had, after a time, considerable 
trouble not only with the convicts but even with hisown men. It must be admitted 
that their situation on a sandy beach, under a scorching sun, and with a very poor 
water supply was not conducive to contentment. Several of the convicts absconded 
and had to be searched for through miles of unknown country. One or two were 
shot, some were recaptured, and others were never heard of again. To assert his 
authority, Collins about this time, assembled the convicts, drew up the Marines 
under arms, and caused his commission as Governor to be publicly read by the 
Chaplain, after which three volleys were fired, and three cheers given. Five 
convicts who had been brought in from desertion were then given 100 lashes apiece 
laid on by the drummers. 

It is interesting to note that the first white “ Victorian”’ was the son of a 
Royal Marine. He was born on 25th November, 1803, and bore the name of 
William James Hobart Thorne. 


1 Port Dalrymple is on the north coast of Tasmania, but was unfavourably reported on. 
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At length word came from Governor King that a settlement under Lieutenant 
Bowen, R.N., had already been formed on the banks of the Derwent, at Risdon, 
but that Collins was to supersede him, and take over the Governorship of Tas- 
mania. The party that was now there had been transferred from Norfolk Island 
upon a rumour of an intended French settlement in Tasmania. 

Collins’ first care was to build a long jetty for the re-embarkation of his 
stores, and the Calcutia, having been ordered round to Sydney, he and his Colony, 
or rather the larger half of it, embarked on board the Ocean and the Lady Nelson 
—which had been sent round from Sydney—and sailed for their new destination. 
About 150 souls had of necessity to be left behind, to come on afterwards, as there 
was not room enough for them in the two little vessels. 

Collins and his party arrived in the Derwent on 15th February, 1804, and 
landed the next day under a salute of 11 guns from the Ocean, at the Risdon Settle- 
ment, where he was received by an Officers’ Guard of the New South Wales Corps. 
He immediately decided that Risdon was not a suitable place for a town, and 
five days afterwards had established his camp at the mouth of a creek further 
down the river, on the present site of Hobart.? 

His own tent was pitched on a slope overlooking the Cove near the spot where 
the Town Hall now stands. The Camp of the Marines was placed higher up 
towards the spot where the cathedral stands. Governor Collins had a small printing 
press which was set up under a gum tree, and on the day of landing the first printed 
work issued from the Tasmanian press. It was a general order fixing the weekly 
rations to be issued to each person. The second day’s order expressed the 
Governor’s satisfaction at having been able to fix the settlement advantageously. 
The third order fixed the hours of labour. The fourth order was for a general 
muster of prisoners, and the fifth onder notified that on Sunday, weather per- 
mitting, divine service would be performed, at which all were expected to attend, 
and on this first Sunday, the military paraded, the prisoners were drawn up, the 
Governor, Officers and settlers formed a group apart, and the Chaplain, the Rev. 
Robert Knopwood, conducted the first service in Tasmania, and preached a 
sermon which cost three days hard work to prepare to be worthy of the occasion. 

‘As soon as the Governor had got his house built, he turned his attention to 
agriculture. His next care was to get his people housed under better shelter than 
canvas tents afforded ; and it is said that the first house in Hobart was a wattle 
and daub hut built by Lieutenant Lord of the Marines. Many a house was paid 
for in rum, and a bottle of rum was long recognised currency for £1 or even a 
higher value. At Hobart, on Sunday, the 18th March, 1804, Corporal Gangell, 
of the Royal Marines, was married to Mrs. Anne Skelhorn, the widow of a settler, 
at Governor Collins’ house.”’ 

‘Collins was very hard-working, and took great personal interest in the 
establishment of the Colony, and that he must have had first-rate qualities as a 
ruler is evinced by the rapid progress made by the Colony during the first six 
months of its existence ; and after the lapse of well-nigh a century, the inhabitants 
of the fair city which has arisen on the site of the camp of 1804 would shew 


1 So called after Lord Hobart, who was Secretary of State for the Colonies when Collins founded the city. 
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themselves strangely unmindful of what they owe to the past if they did not hold 
in honour the name of David Collins, and if they failed to keep in grateful 
remembrance the sagacity and energy he displayed, as their first Lieutenant 
Governor, in the founding of Hobart.” 

After a few years in which the infant Colony throve under his fostering care, 
Colonel Collins fell ill, and on 24th March, 1810, died at Hobart whilst sitting in 
his chair and conversing with the surgeon who was attending him. His funeral 
was attended by 600 persons—a large concourse for Hobart in those early days. 

To provide a temporary place for public worship a small wooden church, 
dedicated to St. David, was erected on the spot where Collins was buried, its altar 
being placed over his grave. This building was blown down in a storm, and its 
materials pray pageiete off, left the resting place of Collins long exposed to the care- 
less tread of the stranger. 

Sir John Franklin (when Governor of Tasmania), always generous to the memory 
of official worth, erected a monument on the spot, decorated with the badges of 
the Royal Marines and bearing this inscription :— 

‘‘Sacred to the memory of David Collins, Esqre., Lieutenant-Governor of 
this Colony, and Lieutenant-Colonel of the Royal Marine Forces. On the first 
establishment of the Colony of New South Wales, he was employed as Deputy 
Judge Advocate, and in the year 1803 he was intrusted by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with the command of an expedition destined to form a settlement at Port 
Phillip on the South Coast of New Holland, but which was subsequently removed 
to Van Diemen’s Land. Under his direction as Lieutenant Governor the site of 
this town was chosen, and the foundation of the first building laid in 1804. He 
died ‘here on the 28th March, 1810, aged 56 years, and this monument, long pro- 
jected, was erected to his memory, in 1838, by direction of His Excellency Sir 
John Franklin, K.C.B., etc., etc.” 2 

“* He had the goodwill,’ wrote Holt, an Irish rebel “‘ General,”’ who was trans- 
ported to Australia,” the good wishes, and the good word of everyone in the 
settlement. His conduct was exemplary, and his disposition most humane ; his 
treatment of runaway convicts was conciliatory, and even kind. He would go into 
the forests among the natives, to allow these poor creatures, the runaways, an 
opportunity of returning to their former condition ; and, half dead with cold and 
hunger, they would come and drop on their knees before him, imploring pardon 
for their behaviour. ‘Well,’ he would say to them, ‘now that you have lived in 
the bush, do you think the change you made was for the better ? Are you sorry 
for what you have done?’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘And will you promise me never to go away again ?’ 

‘ Never, sir.’ 

‘Go to the storekeeper, then,’ the benevolent Collins would say, ‘and get 
a suit of slops and your week’s rations, and then go to the overseer and attend 
to your work. I give you my pardon, but remember that I expect you will keep 
your promise to me.’ 


1 From “ Early Tasmania."' 
2 From “ Memoirs of Lt.-Col. David Collins, R.M.,” in the “ Globe and Laurel,’ of May, 189 
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‘I never heard of any governor or commandant acting in this manner, nor 
did I ever witness such leniency from any governor.” 

His name lives not only in Collins Street, Hobart, but in Collins Street, 
Melbourne, which may be regarded as the finest street in Australia. A strange 
irony of fate that this should be so, when we consider that he despaired of Port 
Phillip as a settlement. Collins was succeeded after an interregnum of two years, 
during which time the Colony was looked after by Captain Murray, 73rd Regiment, 
and Lieutenant Edward Lord, Royal Marines, by Lieut.-Col. Gells, 73rd Regiment, 
who in February, 1813, was followed by another officer of Marines, Colonel Thomas 
Davey. He proved neither a good nor a firm Governor. His chief claim to fame 
is the ingenious pictorial proclamation to the natives of which he, if not the artist, 
was at any rate the designer. One of the difficulties which the early settlers had to 
overcome was to find a means of communication with the aborigines. Learning 
their language, or teaching them to understand ours sufficiently for technical 
purposes proved to be practically an impossibility owing to their very low mental 
capacity. The Governors, however, made proclamations which were printed 
and affixed to trees. Governor Davey on one occasion, in 1815, was speaking to 
Black Jack, the representative of a tribe of blacks. ‘“‘ Why, Massa Guberner,” 
exclaimed the darkey, “‘ you proflamation all gammon! How black fellow read 
him?’ Heno read him white fellow’s book.” ‘“‘ Read that then,” replied Colonel 
Davey producing the picture to which reference has been made. 


In the top section the desired friendship between the white and black races 
is forcibly illustrated. A white youth appears arm in arm with a black youth, a 
white woman is nursing a black baby, a black woman is nursing a white baby. 
In the next section the Governor and his Staff are cordially receiving a native 
deputation. In the two lower sections the impartiality of the British law is depicted. 
Death by hanging is equally awarded to the black fellow who spears a white man, 
and to the white man who shoots a black fellow. 3 

Davey Street, Hobart, and the Davey River preserve Colonel Davey’s name 
to posterity. 

Here we may fitly conclude this too short account of the little-known services 
of the Marine Corps in the foundation of our now magnificent Australian Colonies. 
How many people that walk along the long straight and magnificent avenue known 
as Collins Street, in Melbourne, admire its fine buildings and look into the windows 
of its splendid shops, have the slightest idea that its name has anything to do with 
the “‘ Royal Marines,” or that Dawes Point, Sydney, and other places are called 
after officers of that Corps. 


It is true that the conduct of the Marines on other and more warlike occasions 
has outshone that of a good many of their brother soldiers who first shewed the 
red coat in Australia and Tasmania, but settlement in such a far-off and little 
known corner of the globe was a new experience, and as we have seen, a rather 
trying one. Nevertheless, there is no getting away from the fact that the Marines 
were the first representatives of constituted British Authority in Australia,\and the 
work that they did there, however it was, done, was actually the laying of the 
foundation stone upon which the edifice of the Commonwealth of Australia has 
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been built up, and the Corps is justified in being proud of the part ites ancestors 
played in the construction of the new state. 


Although the connection of the Marines with the foundation of the Australian 
Commonwealth may be said to have ended early in the 19th Century, detach- 
ments of the Corps have from time to time aided in colonising work on the Aus- 
tralian coast, which may be briefly noted here. 


On 10th December, 1824, Lieut. Williamson, R.M., and a detachment were 
placed in charge of Fort Dundas, Melville Island, which had been built since the 
first settlement in August, 1814. The settlement did not prove a success, and was 
abandoned on 3lst March, 1829. 


On 27th October, 1837, Captain John McArthur with a subaltern and forty 
men of the Royal Marines was put in charge of a settlement at Port Essington. 
This settlement lasted longer than the one at Melville Island. In December, 1844, 
the detachment at Port Essington consisted of Lieuts. George Lambrick, Wm. A. 
Garner Wright and Timpson, with one Assistant-Surgeon, three Sergeants, three 
Corporals, one Drummer and forty-five Privates. 


The next year the remains of the original party, which had been there for seven 
years (including also a small detachment which had been sent’down from China) 
were relieved by a draft from England of two Subalterns, one Assistant Surgeon, 
and fifty-two Rank and File. Captain McArthur still remained in charge. On 
30th November, 1849, however, the settlement }was abandoned, as after eleven 
years, ‘‘the settlers could not even keep themselves in fresh vegetables.” The 
Royal Marine detachment left for Sydney in H.M.S. Meander. 


Several years later, in 1862, the services of the Royal Marines were again 
called into requisition to protect a settlement which had been formed at Somerset, 
Cape York, principally for the purpose of assisting the crews of wrecked vessels. 
It remained there for some years, its strength in 1867 being returned as one 
Sergeant and fourteen men. Eventually, after a long correspondence between 
the Admiralty, the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, and the Queensland 
Government, each of whom wished to place on the others’ shoulders the cost of 
maintaining the settlement, the detachment was withdrawn. 


A few Royal Marines from H.M.S. Electra formed part of the combined force 
of soldiers, seamen and police that assaulted and captured the Eureka Stockade 
set up by the rebellious miners at Ballarat, in December, 1854. At the annexation 
of New Guinea, in November 1884, a Company of R.M.L.I. and forty-six R.M.A., 
under Major T. W. Dowding, R.M.L.I., and Lieut. Drake, R.M.A., from H.M.S. 
Nelson and Espiegle were landed as a Guard of Honour at Port Moresby, when 
Commodore Erskine proclaimed a British Protectorate over part of the Island of 


New Guinea. 
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LIEUTENANT JOHN HUGH GRIFFITHS, MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN BOWATER 
Joined at Chatham, 18th July, 1778, 


Killed on board H.M.S. Prudent in the action of 
St. Kitts, January 27th, 1782. 


Commandant Plymouth Division in 1797, 


GENERAL SIK J. BOSCAWEN SAVAGE, K C.B. 


COLONEL DAVID COLLINS. (Ax a Subaltern, 1777). 
C:overnor of Tasmania, 1804-1810. Born 1760—Ensign 91st Regt., 1762. 
Son of General Arthur Tooker Collins, R.M. Ensign 48th Regt. (Ist Northamptons:, 1771. 


2nd Lieut. Marines, 1777; Major-General, 1857. 
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MUTINY AT THE NORE—ILLTREATMENT OF OFFICERS. (See Page 196). 
CHAPTER XIII. 


THE MARINES IN THE GREAT MUTINIES OF 1797-1802. 


“I never knew an appeal made to them for honour, courage 
or loyalty that they did not more than realize my highest 
expectations. If ever the hour of real danger should come 
to England they will be found the Country’s Sheet Anchor.’’—Lord St. Vincent. 


HE general tradition in the Corps of Royal Marines is 
to the effect that their ancestors remained absolutely 
loyal throughout the whole of the great mutinies that 
cast a deep shadow over the brilliancy of our naval 
prestige at the end of the 18th century and the 
beginning of the 19th. It is, however, to be feared 
that this tradition is not entirely correct, though it 
may be considered to be true of the corps in general, 
the exceptions being merely sufficient to prove the 
rule. With regard to the mutiny at Spithead in the 
spring of 1797 a recent naval historian! goes so far as 
to say :—‘‘It was absolutely unanimous, the Marines joining eagerly with the 
sailors.” But we may be excused if we prefer to accept the testimony of Captain 
Pelham Brenton, a naval officer who was present at the mutiny at the Nore, which 
took place later in the year, and who wrote a history of the Navy, in which he 
says :—‘* The Corps of Marines maintained its good character to the last, and, had 
they been supported, would have infallibly quelled the mutiny in the North Sea Fleet.” 


1 James Hannay—‘' A Short History of the Royal Navy.” Vol. II. 
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We cannot suppose this officer to have been unacquainted with the details 
of the previous outbreaks at Spithead, and had the Marines, as alleged by the 
first writer quoted, made common cause with the seamen, he could hardly aes 
spoken so decidedly as to the temper and loyalty of the Corps. 

What it could and did do to maintain order when properly and resolutely 
utilized and backed up by the naval authorities was fully demonstrated by Lord 
St. Vincent in the Mediterranean Fleet in 1798, and there is little doubt that 
similar action would have reduced the mutinies at Spithead and the Nore to a 
mere flash in the pan. 

Mutiny had been sporadic in the Navy! since the days of James 1. The 
Stuart Governments do not seem to have had the faintest idea of attempting to 
treat the seamen of the nation with anything but the extremity of meanness and 
injustice. The primary cause of nearly all the mutinies that took place in their 
time—and indeed later—was the badness and insufficiency of the provisions issued 
on board ship and the withholding of some or all of the very meagre pay which 
had become due to the ship’s companies. 

Charles I].—that ‘‘ Merry Monarch” who “ never said a foolish thing and 
never did a wise one ’’—recognized this, but evidently thought that there was no 
possibility of setting it right. Says Pepys in his Diary :—‘“18th March, 1668. 
—To Whitehall where we and my Lord Brounker attended the Council to discourse 
about the fitness of entering men presently? for the manning of the Fleete, before 
one ship is in a condition to receive them. Sir W. Coventry did argue against 
it. I was wholly silent because I saw the King, upon the earnestness of the Prince, 
was willing to it, crying very civilly, ‘ If ever you intend to man the Fleete without 
being cheated by the Captains and Pursers, you may go to bed and resolve never 
to have it manned.’ ”’ 

His Majesty might well have gone higher than these officers, for in those 
days the very highest personages were “on the make,” and if any money passed 
through their hands some of it stuck to their fingers. So the seamen came off 
very badly and mutinies were by no means rare—except under the Commonwealth, 
which very early recognized that it paid to treat its fighting men well and fairly. 

During the reign of Charles I. the crew of the Swiftsure mutinied and came 
ashore in a body with the full intention of deserting. Their Captain—Pennington 
—a notable sea-officer of his day—went after them and succeeded in inducing 
them to return on board, but he has left it on record that ‘‘ their cases are so 
lamentable that they are not much to be blamed.” Not long afterwards the 
crew of the Lion at Portsmouth also landed under the same circumstances, with 
the intention of marching to London, because “ their wives and children were 
starving and they perishing on board.” About this time, too, the crews of the 
Vanguard and Reformation also mutinied, being “‘in want of food, clothing, firing 
and lodging—by being forced to lie on the cold decks.” 


1 Mutinies were not, however, oonfined to the Naval] Service. They were by no means unknown in the Army, at any rate 
duriog the 18th century. In 1763 nearly the whole garrison of Quebec, consisting of the 15th, 27th and 2nd Oth, 


Mutinied because a stoppage of 4d. or diem for rations ihe Nedhtie ted. Then there was the famous mutiny of the Atbol High- 
landers (77th) at Portariouth th 1783. This was occasioned by the regiment being Shape to Pen The 68th and 8let were 
al3o imploated. Reoruits awaitin draft for Indian servis ee generally to have been red-—or rather confined—in the 


Savoy and oonastantly mutinied. The Western Fencibles mutinied at Edinburgh in 1779, aii in 1803 there was a serious mutiny 
at Sree it in rapca oourse of which twenty-five men were killed and three executed. 
Sy at on 
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The ship’s company of the Assurance deserted in a body, and the sailors in 
Plymouth were stealing the soldiers’ arms to sell for bread, there being no money 
forthcoming to pay their wages. 

There were several other mutinies at this period, all attributable to a like 
lack of common humanity on the part of the Government, but in no case does 
there seem to have been any violence offered to the officers, which, considering 
Charles IT.’s dictum, is very much to the credit of the aggrieved seamen. 

During the Commonwealth, when the men were much better treated, there 
were but two cases of mutiny of any importance: one in 1650, on board the Hart, 
when, the captain and officers being ashore, twenty-six out of her crew of sixty- 
eight made themselves masters of the ship, either with the intention of taking her 
over to Charles in Holland, of turning pirates, or because they were drunk. Very 
probably the latter cause had the most to do with it, as the mutineers soon fell 
out amongst themselves, and so allowed the ship to be recaptured by the rest 
of their shipmates. The other case referred to, which took place in 1653, was, 
perhaps, hardly a mutiny, but would be better described as a riotous assembly 
of seamen in London which was occasioned by the non-payment of prize-money 
that had become due, and which necessitated the employment of military force 
to disperse it. 

At the Restoration all the old abuses were revived, and so wretched became 
the lot of our seamen that discontent was always rife, reaching such a pitch that 
some even forgot their patriotism and joined our enemies, the Dutch. ‘‘ Many 
English sailors,” says Pepys, recounting the destruction of the British shipping 
at Sheerness and Chatham in 1667, “‘ were heard on board the Dutch ships, crying 
‘We did heretofore fight for tickets—now we fight for dollars.’”’ The tickets 
referred to were the paper promissory notes issued in lieu of hard cash, and which 
could only be turned into money at a ruinous rate of exchange—if at all. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that a Navy Office Letter of October 27th, 
1666, prays the Commissioners of the Ordnance to order that “ twelve well-fixed 
firelocks, with a supply of powder and bullet” be delivered to Wm. Griffin, house- 
keeper of the Navy Office, ‘‘ for the defence of the said Office,”’ the Commissioners 
of the Navy being of opinion that “the present great refractoriness and tumult- 
tuous(ness) of the seamen”? make it needful that the Navy Office “should be 
provided with armes for its defence and securitie against any outrage in case of 
a@ mutiny.” 

pee on, in the time of William II., things were not so very much better, for 
we find that in 1693 the House of Commons “ granted four hundred thousand 
pounds by way of advance, to appease the clamours of the seamen, who were 
become mutinous and desperate for want of pay; upwards of one million being 
due to them for wages.’’? 

During the earlier part of the 18th century there were not a few mutinous 
outbreaks, but space forbids their enumeration. Two only may be glanced at, 
on account of the peculiar circumstances which attended them. The first is, 
perhaps, one of the most extraordinary on record, the ringleaders being two 


1 Hist. M3. Commission, 15th Report. A dix. 
2 Clareudon’s ** History of England.'’ isss. 
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commissioned officers, the first lieutenant of the slup and her lieutenant of Marines, 
who, inducing a portion of the ship’s company to join them, took possession of 
H.M.S. Chesterfield, then stationed on the West Coast of Africa, at a time when 
the captain and most of the other officers were on shore. 

These unworthy members of the Navy and of the Corps paid the full penalty 
of their crime, both being shot at Portsmouth a year later. It is impossible to 
assign a motive for their conduct, unless it may be ascribed to drink and the hot 
climate combined. 

The ship seems only to have been in commission about a year as the detach- 
ment of ‘‘A lieutenant and 39 men’”’ were only ordered ‘‘to march to Deal to 
embark ”’ on board her on the 25th December, 1747. The lieutenant of Marines 
at once put in a complaint about his “ berth on board,” as an Admiralty letter 
dated Ist February orders Admiral Stuart to enquire into the matter. Both he 
and the Ist Lieutenant—a most contemptible character—appear to have 
allowed themselves to be made the tools of the carpenter’s mate—one John Place, 
an ex-pirate, who might have been a prototype of John Silver, in ‘“ Treasure 
Island.”’ The ship was recaptured from the mutineers by the boatswain assisted 
by the loyal members of the crew remaining on board, including, probably, all the 
Marines present: since although four of them were tried with other ratings for 
mutiny, all four were acquitted.} 

The other mutiny to which reference has been made occurred on board H.M.S. 
Namur just ten years later. Seventy of her men broke out of the ship in Ports- 
mouth Harbour and marched to London to lay their complaint before the Admiralty. 
Fifteen of them, who seem to have behaved rather like Suffragettes in attempting 
to force their way to an audience, were put in irons and carried back on board. 
Tried by court-martial on board the Newark, they were all sentenced to be hanged, 
but at the last moment a reprieve arrived for fourteen of them, lots being thrown 
to select the fifteenth, who was forthwith hanged at the yard-arm. 

Curiously enough their grievance was not at all of the usual nature. The 
only cause of their irregular procedure is said to have been “ the dislike they had 
to quit the Namur, on board which ship Admiral Boscawen, when he..... 
hoisted his flag was to bring the crew of his former ship with him.’’? 

Coming to the latter half of the century we find the spirit of discontent among 
the seamen to have gained strength, for in March, 1783, there was a mutiny of 
such extent at Spithead that it can only be compared with the great outbreaks of 
1797. | 
Some of the ships’ companies, notably those of the Ganges, Janus and Proselyte, 
threatened to run their ships on shore and destroy them unless their wages were 
instantly paid and themselves discharged. Personal threats were addressed to 
the commander-in-chief and the commissioner, and matters became so serious 
that a Cabinet Council was held which decided on sending Admiral Lord Howe 
down to enquire into the complaints of the mutineers, to see what could be done 
in the matter, and to report whether any redress was due to the seamen, who, it 
appears, were principally influenced in their mutinous conduct by their ships being 


1 A fairly full account of this remarkable mutiny will be found in ‘' The Gentleman's Magazine "’ for July, 1749, 
” “Annual Register,’’ 1758 
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ordered off again on service after a long commission in the West Indies. His 
lordship seems to have been rather a persona grata with the seamen, and, going 
from ship to ship, was received with great respect by the mutineers, even in the 
Portland and Janus, which had been the scenes of some of the worst outbreaks. 

The captain of the latter had been ashore at the time of the mutiny, and after 
the officers had done all they could to induce the men to return to their duty, but 
in vain, they asked them to hoist out a boat to bring him off. They refused, saying 
that “they might take the long-boat and man her with Marines, but not a seaman 
hg et into her.’’ Probably this was done, for the captain contrived to get off 
to hi 

Lord Howe, having promised that the Janus and other ships should be paid 
off, the men returned to their duty—having gained their point. But, some delay 
occurring, the crew of the Janus, at any rate, broke out again, and in the confusion 
which supervened, the ship caught fire in the sail-room, and was with difficulty 
saved from destruction. Lord Howe then wrote that if the men were so impatient 
for their discharge they must be content with bills or notes instead of money, 
which had not yet arrived from London. Upon this the mutineers once more 
returned to their duty, and the mutiny came to an end. 

It is on record that “in all the mutinous and disorderly proceedings” at 
Portsmouth, none of the Marines joined in that disgraceful affair ; on the con- 
trary, they conducted themselves in so becoming a manner (when both Navy 
and Army shook off all discipline) that they were employed in keeping the peace 
and guarding the town, for which their officers were particularly thanked by Lord 
George Lennox, who commanded. The Commanding Officer, having acquainted 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty with this, received instructions to 
assure his men that their Lordships highly approved their conduct.! 

Nor was this the first time that their steadiness caused them to be selected 
for police work, for in “ Lloyd’s Evening Post,” January 7th, 1763, we find :— 
‘‘ Portsmouth. Robbing increases here every night; on which account, two 
additional guards are to be mounted by the Marines, one on the Common, the 
other at the Point.” 

We come now to the famous mutiny at Spithead, in April, 1797.* There 
is little doubt that the root of the whole matter can be traced to the same, or 
sirilar, causes which were responsible for the outbreaks in the days of the Stuart 
Kings and their immediate successors. It is not in the least likely that the men 
were at this period “cheated by their captains,” though possibly the pursers 
were still, to a certain extent, indulging in their old practices of peculation ; 
but “ although very much underpaid, if the market value for a seaman was to 
be measured by the wages paid in the merchant service, there were limitations and 
regulations which deprived them even of the lower pay which was due to them.’ 
But the comprehensive nature of the outbreak was probably due to the presence 
of men in the Fleet such as Parker, the ringleader in the Nore mutiny, who had 


1 Beatson’s ‘‘ Naval and Military Memoirs,’’ 1804. 

2 There had been one or two mutinous outbreaks not 80 long before. One took place on board H.M.S. Culloden, in 1794, 
and it is recorded in The Times (December, 13th 1794), that ‘‘ During the time the sbip was in this mutirous state the crew 
logged s@veral Marines because uney would not join thom.’’ 

3 Hannay’s ‘‘ Short History of the Royal Navy,’ Vol. JI. 
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imbibed the revolutionary and socialistic doctrines which had been slowly finding 
their poisonous way into this country,! to the machinations of the United Irishmen, 
many of whom were doubtless on board not only as seamen, but even in the ranks 
of the Marines, for this rebel organization was proved to have been at the bottom 
of the abortive attempt at mutiny at the Plymouth Division in this same year. 

Sir Alan Gardner who commanded the Queen Charlotte expressed the following 
views as to the discontent which prepared the ground for the Socialistic pro- 
paganda of Parker and other traitors. He said that “a great change had taken 
place in the Navy—the sailors were no longer the same sort of men as formerly.”’ 
He thought ‘the Sunday Schools have done much harm, by giving education 
disproportionate to situation. Newspapers are now regularly received on board 
ships and do much harm, as they are chiefly opposition papers. Letters sent 
postage free to ships likewise does much mischief by affording opportunities to 
disseminate dangerous, seditious opinions.’ 

The first indication of the disaffection took the form of a series of anonymous 
letters setting forth the grievances of the seamen and Marines,? which were 
addressed to Lord Howe,‘ and to the flag officers and captains of the Fleet. Partly, 
it is said, because they were all in the same handwriting and so probably attribut- 
able to the same individual, and did not really represent, it was considered, the 
general feeling throughout the Fleet, the authorities paid no attention whatever 
to these epistles. This was in February, and the Channel Fleet, from which these 
complaints were supposed to have come, sailed on a short cruise on March 3rd, 
the ships’ companies evidently expecting to find that their respectfully worded 
petitions would have brought forth some fruit in the way of concessions by the 
time they returned. 

But day succeeded day, and week followed upon week, without any indica- 
tion that their representations had even been received. 


Then came the crisis. On April 15th (Easter Sunday), Lord Bridport, who 
was in command of the Channel Kleet, made the signal to prepare for : 
Instead of seeing, as he expected, the answering pennants fluttering aloft from the 
ships under his command, he was scandalised to hear loud cheering from every 
one of them; the Queen Charlotte, a notoriously ill-disciplined ship, leading off. 
This demonstration was immediately followed up by a declaration on the part 
of the seamen that until their demands were complied with by the Admiralty 
nothing would induce them to weigh anchor, “unless the enemy’s fleet should 
put to sea.’ 


On board this ship the mutiny had been “ preceeded with extraordinary qutet. 
One, Spray, who had been a choirister at Cambridge, who entered the Navy for 
the sake of the large bounty, was a principal instigator, but very cautious in his 
manner of | proceeding. ee 


1 ‘77th Company, W. Barton, Cor poral, is apameted to Sergeant for his honourable and soldier-like conduct in delivering 
into the hands of the Commanding Officer a ponved handbill. tending to alieniate the affections of His Majesty’s soldiers.”’ 
Divisional Orders, Chatham, May 7. 

The Farringdon Joiary, 

3 ‘*Itulsto ba observed that as the Mare were foreibly emacs. in the deciaration of the seamen, no imputation can lie 

op them on this account.”"—Brenton: “ His - Royal 
‘Wraom they styled the ‘ Seaman’ ak oka: icwinns that be ‘affected that character, but Nava! officers of that day thougl-t 
that. te did +o Invidlously to them.’’—-' ‘Rucollections of u Sea Life,’’ United Service Journal 1832 
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But although, according to Brenton, something of the kind had been more or 
less expected by the authorities, no measures whatever had been taken to deal 
with such a contingency, and the mutineers had it all their own way. 

This is the more strange, as the Admiral had only reported two days pre- 
viously that “disagreeable combinations were forming,” particularly on board 
the Queen Charlotte, while on the day following Sir Peter Parker, the Commander- 
in-Chief at Portsmouth, had received and reported still further information as to 
the possibility of an outbreak, information which received further confirmation 
from a Marine of the Royal Sovereign, who told his captain that if the men’s 
petitions were not answered two guns would be fired from the Royal George as 
a signal for a general mutiny. As it was, all that the captains and officers seem 
to have been able to do was vainly to remonstrate with their men in the attempt 
to bring them to a sense of their duty. 


The next day the mutineers demanded a boat from each ship ; two men from 
each were appointed to represent the whole, and the Admiral’s cabin on board 


the Queen Charlotte was selected as being the most proper place for their delibera- 
tions. 


On the 17th every seaman in the Fleet had been sworn to support the cause 
in which he had embarked. The next procedure of the mutineers was to reeve 
ropes in terrorem at the fore yard-arms, not so much, it is probable, to intimidate 
their officers as to preserve discipline among themselves. 


How much or how little were the Marines of the Fleet concerned in all this ? 
From what occurred later on board the London it seems likely that no captain 
dared order his Marine Detachment to fire on the mutineers without an order from 
the Admiralty. Nicholas, in his ‘‘ History of the Royal Marine Forces,” says 
that “The late Sir Richard Williams, who was serving on board the Robust as 
Captain of Marines, applied to the captain of the ship for authority to act, assuring 
him of the good disposition of the men under his command, and pledging himself 
by their efforts to save the ship. But Captain Thornborough shrank from com- 
mitting the Marines to a possible conflict with the sailors, and recommended 
a little delay. In a few minutes the Marine officer returned : it was not too late 
but not another moment could be spared : the humane feelings of the commander 
impelled him still to temporize ; and when Captain Williams returned, it was to 
say that his men must now save themselves, and the ship was lost.” 


Similar considerations might, and probably did, prevail in most of the ships 
of the Fleet. In any case the whole conspiracy had evidently been so well arranged 
and thought out by the conspirators that the actual outbreak was so sudden and 
simultaneous that the Marines had no time to get to their arms.’ As for their 
having joined in the plot, it is probable that there were few who did so in the first 
place, but after the mutiny had actually put the seamen in possession of the Fleet, 
there is very little that they could have effected, unarmed, and opposed to a 
strong, well-organised and triumphant body of mutineers. 


1 *‘ The extraordinary part of the business is the secrecy with which it was conducted ; not an officer in the whole Channe) 
Fleet apperr eye had a suspicion of anything of the kind having been in agitation, and yet when the mutiny_ broke out at 
» thore 


Spithea ad evidently been much concert and communication among the several ships.’’-—Letter from Lord Spencer 
Lord St. Vincent, May 4th, 1797, 
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On this point we cannot do better than to quote Gillespie, our earliest Marine 
historian, who wrote only three or four years after the event. He says :—“ The 
steady faithfulness of all those Marine soldiers who had served during the American 
War, and had survived the heavy reduction at its close, was uniformly conspicuous. 
At the outset of these lamentable events, an unshaken resolve to stand or fall 
with their officers inspired every breast ; which, had tt been accepted, might have 
led to the sacrifice of those brave men who would have been opposed to uneven 
numbers, in the seamen and many of their fellows, whom public emergency had 
embarked, untrained even to the common duties of their profession, and 
unhabituated to that strict obedience which is the essence of every military 
virtue. Unconscious of that dignity which belongs to his character, the raw 
recruit readily gives in to any scheme urged by the designing ; of which there were 
too many, drawn from the dregs of society, amongst those provincial conscripts, 
who had previously been levied at the most enormous bounties to man the Fleet.””? 
Many of these were foreigners.* Others were mutineers from the Army. In the 
“‘ Register of the Times,” for 1795, we find that “The Fingal Regiment of Foot, 
which mutinied at Birmingham a few months ago, have arrived at Portsmouth. 
They are to embark as Marines on board the Fleet.” 

After some interchange of correspondence the Admiralty decided to comply 
with the greater part of the demands presented by the mutineers. On Saturday, 
April 22nd, an Order in Council was passed granting a free pardon to the delegates 
for the part they had played in the outbreak and ensuring the following advantages 
to the men of the Navy. An addition of 5s. 6d. per week to the pay of petty 
officers and seamen, bringing the wages of able seamen up to one shilling per diem, 
clear of all deductions, an addition of 4s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per month to the wages 
of ordinary seamen and landsmen respectively. Also that none of the allowances 
made to the Marines on shore should be stopped upon embarkation, and that all 
ratings should receive the full allowance of provisions without deductions for leak- 
age and waste. 

In the correspondence between the delegates and the Admiralty occurred 
the following passage:—‘‘And as a further proof of our moderation, and that 
we are actuated by a true spirit of benevolence to our brethren the Marines, who 
are not noticed in your Lordships’ answer, we humbly propose that their pay 
be augmented, while serving on board, in the same proportion as ordinary seaman.” 

It is quite on the cards that this was a tactical move on the part of the dele- 
gates to discredit the Marines with the authorities in order that they should not 
attempt to make use of them to suppress the mutineers. Lady Spenser, writing 
to the Rt. Honourable W. Windham (April 20th, 1797), says of this incident: 
“They (the men) at first agreed to be satisfied with Lord Spenser’s concessions, 
and then got off again by insisting on including the Marines—a most artful sub- 
terfuge—making this hitherto useful body of men a party in their demands they 
ensure their concurrence in all of them.’ 


Brenton, who was then a lieutenant on board the Agamemnon, says that ‘‘the Captair, when urged to avail himself of 
the assistance of the Marines, refused to do so, because some of the men would be shot, and he could not endure seeing them 
lying suifering on the deck ; but with a little patience there would be unanimity again !"’ 

2 iene Aa Alexander): “‘An Historical Review of the Royal Marine Corps to 1803.’" Birmingham, 1803. 
Ye ote e 
4 ‘‘The Windham Papers,’’ edited by the Earl of Rosebery, Vol. II, page 48. 
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The concessions made by the Admiralty were accepted by the delegates and 
by the crews of the various ships, who signified their appreciation of them by 
cheering in the same way that they had done when the mutiny broke out. 


All now seemed to have ended satisfactorily, discipline was renewed and 
every ship was once more under the command and control of its officers. 


Unfortunately a delay in the Parliamentary sanction of their demands caused 
a suspicion to spread among the men that some jugglery was going on which 
would render the Admiralty concessions entirely nugatory, so that when on May 
7th, in consequence of the arrival of the news that a powerful French Fleet was 
leaving Brest, Admiral Bridport again made the signal for the Fleet to weigh 
anchor from St. Helens, the seamen once more refused obedience. 


The delegates again came to the fore and announced their intention of 
assembling on board the London, the flagship of Vice-Admiral Colpoys, which 
with two or three other ships was lying at Spithead. 


Upon receipt of this information the London’s Marines were at once got under 
arms. 

Whether the delegates who pulled up from St. Helens actually got on board 
seems doubtful, but it would seem that they came alongside and were informed 
by Admiral Colpoys that if they attempted to hold a convention on board his ship 
he would order the Marines to fire on them. But the delegates belonging to the 
London were on board, and very possibly other delegates from the ships lying 
with her at Spithead, and there was certainly a good deal of trouble and 
insubordination. According to one account the Admiral ordered the Marines 
to cover the delegates with their muskets while he again warned them, but it is 
not quite clear whether the delegates referred to were those on board or in the 
boats alongside. 


However this may have been, there was certainly some sort of a scuffle on 
board, and a delegate fired a pistol at Lieutenant Simms, who commanded the 
Marines, and wounded him. Mr. Bover, the Ist Lieutenant, then ordered the 
Marines to fire. Some, at any rate, seem to have obeyed the order and some 
officers also fired, killing two delegates and three other seamen. 


But it was too late. The mutineers had loaded the foremost guns and trained 
them on the poop, threatening to blow the whole stern out of the ship, and the 
officers and Marines with it, unless an immediate surrender was made.! They 
were only restrained from hanging Mr. Bover at the yard-arm by the personal 
assurance of the Admiral that both he and the Lieutenant in ordering the Marines 
to fire had acted under the orders of the Admiralty.2, The officers and Marines 
were now disarmed and made prisoners. 


On board the other ships riotous scenes also took place, and a large number 
of their officers were put on shore. 


1 This account is is mainly taken from Brenton, and is supported by that of Lieut.Gillespiec, R.M., who wrote in mete _— 
‘The partial support of the ‘party of Marines on board the J.ondon, given to Admiral Colpo oye; and his officers, ata time 
when they were surrounded thousands of disaffected comrades, afforded a faint display of what would have ‘been their 
general energies had such been. called forth. They were overpowered by numbers after a contest in which Lieut. (now Cap- 
fn) Er ra hay moo wounded.’ 
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On May 11th Lord Howe arrived at Portsmouth to inquire into and, if 
possible, settle the dispute, bringing with him a proclamation of pardon for all who 
should at once return to their duty. Matters were satisfactorily settled by the 
15th, and the day following the Fleet sailed in search of the enemy. 

Meanwhile, a similar outbreak had taken place on board the Fleet at Sheerness, 
commencing on the 12th, with three cheers given on board the Sandwich, the 
guardship at the Nore. 

This was replied to by the other ships, which were instantly taken possession 
of by their crews. 

The comparative moderation displayed by the mutineers at Portsmouth was 
not followed by the mutineers at the Nore, who accompanied their outbreak with 
a good deal of violence and outrage, several obnoxious officers being half-drowned 
by them. 

as They tie the unfortunate victim’s feet together and their hands together, 
and put their bed at their back, making it fast round them, at the same time 
adding an 18-lb. bar-shot to bring them down,” says “‘ The Annual Register,” 
for 1797. ‘They afterwards make them fast to a tackle suspended from the 
yard-arm ; and, hoisting them nearly up to the block, all at once let go, and drop 
them souse into the sea, where they remain a minute, and then are again hoisted 
and let down alternately, till there are scarce any signs of life remaining. 

“After this they hoist them up by the heels, for the purpose of getting the 
water out of their stomachs, and usually put them into their hammocks.” 

Lieutenant d’Esterre of the Marines, on account of his activity against the 
mutineers, was sentenced by their ringleaders to be hanged, and though they 
eventually shrank from the commission of such a cold-blooded murder, they went 
so far as to actually place the noose round his neck. 

On this occasion, too, the bloody flag was hoisted, either because it was the 
old nautical signal of defiance, or possibly in its modern signification of com- 
munism. 

Parker, the principal ringleader and probable instigator, always flew this 
flag when he pulled from ship to ship. 

This “leader of the most daring mutiny and rebellion that is to be found in 
the annals of the British Navy, was born at Exeter. He was some time on board 
the Mediator as a midshipman, and afterwards went to the East Indies as mate 
of an Indiaman. He has been systematically extravagant, having spent a very 
large sum of money ; and has in consequence been at different times an inmate of 
Newgate and the King’s Bench for several months together. The last prison he 
visited was that of Perth, from which he was liberated by the high bounty a short 
time before he appeared in his present station on board the Sandwich.”* 

One of the first proceedings of the mutineers was to send four delegates to 
confer with the Spithead rebels, but three of them returned with a message that 
their action had been postponed on account of news that the French were at sea. 
The fourth, who was an unwilling mutineer, disappeared. 

3 « Britanaio Magesiie ** 1797.—Dublin Castle supplied a large quota to the Fleet from the Irish prisone—‘‘ Scoundrels 


who had been convicted of firing houses and farmste 8, houghing borses, hacking off the udders of cows, of murders and 
horrible outrages.’’ 
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Eventually, on the 29th, several of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
went down to Sheerness and interviewed Parker and the other delegates whose 
demands were so preposterous and manner so insolent that no compromise could 
be effected, and they returned to town. The fact was that the success of the 
mutiny at Spithead had emboldened Parker and those of his kidney to see how 
far they could go. 

In the course of the conversation Lord Spencer asked them, rather peevishly, 
“What do you want?” To this Parker replied, ‘“‘ You are a man of sense, and 
you know what is due to us ; you know what we want.”’ The insolence of Parker 
was intolerable. When Lord Spencer intimated that he must refer their demands 
to ministers in London, Parker replied, “Aye, go and consult the ringleaders of 
your gang,” and, as the delegates were retiring, Parker, in answer to some very 
Just admonitions from Lord Spencer, said, “ You may all be Mien 

According to Admiral Mitford, who was a midshipman on board the St. 
Frorenzo at the time—a ship by the way whose crew evinced a most honourable 
loyalty throughout the general mutiny—the insolence of the delegates when on 
shore at Sheerness offered an opportunity of arresting the whole gang, which, 
in his opinion, would have ended the mutiny with one blow. He says that when 
passing through the Dockyard the whole of the delegates with Parker, and Davis, 
another ringleader, at the head of them, were marching along in procession. ‘When 
outside the gates, they saw the Lancashire Fencibles coming to strengthen the 
garrison, to whom they offered every insult they could devise. On this the officer 
in command halted his men, and coming up to the Admiral and Commissioner, 
who were standing opposite the gates, asked, so I understood him, whether he 
might be permitted to surround the delegates, complaining of the insults offered 
to himself and his men. On this I involuntarily exclaimed, ‘Now’s the time’ ; 
when the Admiral asked me what I meant and how dared I to speak? I said, 
* These are all the delegates,” pointing out to them Parker and Davis and others. 
. . . . I feel justified in saying that, had my suggestion been acted upon, there 
would have been an end of the mutiny at the Nore.” 


Meanwhile, on the 27th September, there had been yet another mutiny on 
ten the Fleet under the command of Admiral Duncan, which was lying off 
armouth. 


Following the precedent of the other mutineers, the crew of the flagship 
Venerable mounted the rigging and commenced operations by giving three cheers. 
But Major Trollope of the Marines, with his detachment, at once took charge of 
the deck, and, accompanied by the officers of the ship, arrested six men who were 
suspected to be ringleaders, placed them in irons, and completely cowed the rest 
of the mutineers. Captain David Wilson, the officer commanding the Marines 
of the Agamemnon, was not able to save her in like manner, but when the mutineers 
demanded of him the keys of the arms chest, threw them overboard, telling the 
delegates that if they wanted them they had better go after them. 

Only the Adamant obeyed Duncan’s signal to sail to blockade the Texel, 
the remainder of his Fleet making off to join the rebels at the Nore. 


1 Lyttleton’s ‘‘ History of England,”’ 1803. 
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Emboldened by this accession of strength, the mutineers at Sheerness now 
made up their minds to enforce their demands by blockading the Thames. They 
do not, however, seem to have actually put this idea into practice, and as time 
went on they began to fall out among themselves. Some crews desired to return 
to their duty, while others were for continuing the struggle with the Government. 

Conflicts between the opposing parties now began to take place on board those 
ships in which opinion was divided. The Repulse, trying to part company with 
her mutinous consorts, ran ashore, and in this position was subjected to a furious 
fire from the Monmouth, and was also fired upon by the Dictator, Grampus, and 
Ranger. The Ardent followed the example of the Repulse, and succeeded in getting 
away, firing into the Monmouth as she passed her, and one after the other the rebel 
ships began to submit themselves to the authorities. 

“On board the Jris, says one account, “the ship’s company divided itself 
into two parties and prepared for a serious conflict. The royalists took possession 
of the fore, and the mutineers of the after part of the frigate ; thus situated, they 
turned the great guns on each other and began a most terrible fight, in which, how- 
ever, the mutineers were worsted.” ! 

On board the Queen Charlotte “‘the sailors themselves at last settled the 
business. They were wearied out with apprehensions, and by the tyrannies of 
their shipmates who had obtained most authority.”? The crew came forward 
and of their own accord asked that the 40 ringleaders should be sent out of the 
ship. The St. Fiorenzo and the Clyde, both loyal ships, got away from the rest 
of the Fleet under a hail of cannon balls, the former getting out to sea and the 
latter anchoring under the guns of the Sheerness batteries. 
| By June 14th, even the Sandwich was wavering, the officers were released, 

and the seamen expressed a wish that the red flag of rebellion should be hauled 
down and the ship given back to her officers. Parker, and one or two others, 
tried to prevent this by saying that she would be at once fired into by three ships 
lying astern of her if the colours were touched, but Lieutenants Mott and Flatt, 
seeing the way the wind lay, said they would risk that, hauled down the rebel 
flag, seized Parker and confined him in a cabin with a couple of sentries over him. 
He was shortly afterwards tried and executed. 

Although few details of the action of the Marines on board the mutinous 
ships at the Nore have come down to us, there is sufficient evidence to show that 
in spite of the command of the ships being taken from their officers, they gal- 
lantly stood by them, and in many cases were the means of saving their lives. 

Among the documents at the Chatham Headquarters is a letter from the 
Commandant requesting the disembarkation of Sergeant Keen, of H.M.S. 
Argonaut, at the Nore, for the reason that ‘‘ the Committee of Delegates on board 
H.M.S. Sandwich having determined, if possible, to get him on board that ship, 
the behaviour of the sergeant during the time of the mutiny was such as to gain 
him the approbation of Captain Moss and every officer of that ship.”” There are 
records, too, of numerous promotions made for “ good and soldier-like conduct 
during the mutiny at the Nore.”’ 


1 ** History of the Mutiny at Spithead and the Nore,’’ W. J. Neale, 13842. 
2 The Farringdon Diary, 1797. 
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And in a letter of February, 1798, a “ Committee of Merchants, appointed for 
counteracting the late mutiny at the Nore,’”’ gave £300 to be distributed amongst 
‘the fifty-four non-commissioned officers of this (Chatham) Division who par- 
ticularly exerted themselves upon that occasion.”’ 

An incident on board H.M.S. Leopard is worthy of mention. She was one of 
the first ships to be retaken by her officers, Lieutenant Robert Hayes, commanding 
her Marines, being severely wounded in the operation. Charles Cubitt, a private 
Marine, after being stabbed in the stomach and desperately wounded by a sailor 
named Sullivan, pursued him with a loaded musket at his ear, on which the 
mutineer fell on his knees and begged for mercy. “The Marine magnanimously 
turned away his piece, and said, ‘ Dennis, I have no wish to take away your life, 
but I will make you help to work the ship,’ which he did.” When, later, Cubitt 
gave his evidence at the court-martial on Sullivan for mutiny, the prisoner exclaimed 
in court, ‘ Charles Cubitt, every word you have said, my dear boy, is true, though 
I may be hanged for it to-morrow.” 

Besides the great mutinies at the Nore and at Spithead there were not a few 
more isolated cases in single ships. On board the frigate Beaulieu, in the Downs 
for instance, a mutiny seems to have been nipped in the bud by the Marines. Their 
officer reports to headquarters on June 27th :—“ I am happy to say that the whole 
of the party on board joined with the officers and distinguished themselves with 
resolution and courage, and that it was owing to their timeous assistance the mutiny 
was quelled and the officers’ lives saved from the mutineers’ revenge.” 

Then there was the terrible affair on board the Hermoine in the West Indies, 
when the mutineers, who, according to one account,? were mostly Frenchmen, 
massacred nearly the whole of the officers and handed the ship over to the 
Spaniards at La Guyara. 

At Plymouth a very serious mutiny was within an ace of breaking out, but 
was discovered and frustrated. This seems to have had nothing at all to do with 
grievances, real or imaginary, but to have been a deliberate attempt at sedition 
and rebellion brought about by the disloyal association known as the “ United 
Irishmen.” 


It came out that their object was to fire the magazines at the barracks and at 
Keyham Point, release the French prisoners, “‘ and to do everything in their power 
to overthrow the established Government of the country and to murder every 
person who might attempt the least opposition to their design.”! 

The ringleaders were three or four Irishmen who had enlisted into the Marines, 
probably with a view of spreading disaffection in their ranks ; but it is said that 
the 58th Regiment and the crews of two ships then in an insubordinate state were 
also implicated. 

A Marine named Lee, who was found to belong to the United Irishmen, and 
who was anZattorney by profession, seems to have been the head conspirator, 
and all who joined him used to meet on the Long-Room Hill at Stonehouse to be 
sworn in as partakers in the plot. 


1 ‘* Britannic ramen ’ 1797. 
= ‘Anoual Registe 
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The story goes that one Sunday in June a drummer, who happened to be 
sitting under a furze-bush on the hill, overheard some of these proceedings, and 
as soon as the conspirators had departed, went into barracks and reported what 
had passed to a non-commissioned officer, with the result that steps were taken 
to keep watch upon certain men, and before long a sergeant! became possessed of 
such important evidence that he felt it his duty to make an immediate report to 
the Commandant—Colonel Bowater. 

It was in the afternoon and the officers were at dinner, so that when he arrived 
at the mess and asked to see the Commandant, that officer was by no means 
pleased, and at first refused to see him. However, there was no time for ceremony, 
and the sergeant sent in word again, that if the Colonel would not come out, he 
must insist on going in to see him. This brought the Commandant out from 
his dinner to be greeted with the sergeant’s report, which was to the effect that 
the mutineers had planned to seize the barracks almost at once. 

Colonel Bowater instantly returned to the mess room, ordered all the officers 
to go at once to their quarters, load their pistols, and be ready in five minutes’ 
time, when he would have the “Assembly ” sounded. 

The men fell in and were ordered to ground their arms, after which the bat- 
talion was ordered to march some paces forward. The gates were locked, and the 
N.C.O’s., with the assistance of the bandsmen, collected the arms and locked 
them up in the guard room. 

Notice of the plot, which it was now known was not confined to the Marines, 
was sent to the garrison, and, thanks to this timely intelligence, the conspiracy 
was quashed. 

The four Marines who had been the ringleaders, Lee, Branham, Coffee, and 
McGinnis—all Irishmen—were tried by court-martial and sentenced to death, 
with the exception of McGinnis, who was sentenced to receive 1,000 lashes and 
to be transported to Botany Bay. 

We have the following contemporary account of the execution of these traitors: 
** July 6th, 1797.—This morning, at ten o’clock, McGinnis was conducted to the Hoe 
by a party of Marines, and was immediately tied to the halberts, where he received 
500 lashes, being one half of the number he was sentenced to receive. He was then 
put into a sedan, taken off the Hoe, and escorted back to the barracks. About 
half after one o’clock, Lee, Coffy and Branham were brought from their cells, 
and conducted through the sally-port gate which leads to the Hoe; before each 
of them was carried a black coffin ; as soon as they reached the place of execution 
they joined in prayers with the ministers who attended them until half-past two 
o'clock, when each of them had the cap drawn over his eyes, and knelt down 
on his coffin; and the commanding officer instantly, on all being ready, directed 
the execution of the fatal sentence. Coffy and Branham fell at the first fire ; but 
it did not appear that one shot out of the sixteen fired struck Lee, as he remained 
on his knees on the coffin until a Marine discharged his musket through the front 
of his head ; he then fell, and, another musket being fired through the side of his 
head, he expired. 


1 Probably Sergeant Andrew Gilborp. 
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‘“‘ Lee, Coffy and Branham were all Irishmen, and neither exceeded the age 
of thirty years.’! 

For their services in connection with suppressing mutiny, no less than three 
sergeants of Marines were rewarded with commissions as 2nd Lieutenants.* Ser- 
geant O’Neale, for “‘ detecting the late conspiracy of the United Irishmen belonging 
to H.M.S. Cesar, and for being very active in bringing forward evidence on the 
Marines who mutinied at Plymouth ”’ ; Sergeant Andrew Gilborn, “ for his conduct 
in discovering the latter mutiny, and whose activity afterwards enabled you 
(Colonel Bowater) to bring the charges home to the individuals, who have suffered 
for it’? ; and Sergeant John Sweet, for his “services on board H.M.S. Pompee 
in connection with the late mutiny.” 

The wave of disaffection reached the Mediterranean Fleet, but here all 
attempts at mutiny proved abortive, thanks to the foresight and prompt action 
taken by Lord St. Vincent, who at once took every possible step to enable the 
Marines to deal with an outbreak. 

To quote from this distinguished officer’s memoirs :* “ Immediately it was 
clear to him that if ever a trial of strength should be actually attempted, the 
officers’ reliance would be upon that trusty loyalty of the Marines, which never 
yet has failed, but always has been most ardent when most needed. Bringing them, 
therefore, forward upon all occasions, berthing them apart, separating them as 
much as possible from the seamen, clothing them with all the consequence he 
could, Lord St. Vincent placed the Marines of his Fleet in that conspicuous 
importance, in which from thenceforward they have ever since been holden.’’* 

As soon as the news of the mutinies in England reached St. Vincent he made 
a move. “I assembled,’ his Lordship wrote to Captain Duckworth, “all the 
captains of Marines on board the Ville de Paris under pretext of informing them 
about uniformity of dress, in exercise, and in economy; but really to give them 
some sense about keeping a watchful eye, not only upon their own men, but upon 
the seamen. I directed that a subaltern should visit them at their meals, exhorted 
them to keep up the pride and spirit of their detachments ; to prevent conversation 
being carried on in Irish, and to call the roll at least twice a day.’’* 

Taken in connection with the mutinies in England, and especially with the 
abortive plot at Plymouth, this remark about conversation in the Irish language 
is very interesting, as it seems to prove both that there must have been a large 
percentage of Irishmen in the Fleet, and also that at that time there was an 
impression abroad that these outbreaks were not by any means to be entirely 
attributed to the seamen’s dissatisfaction with their pay, provisions, or prize 
money, but that they had been, to a considerable extent, engineered by persons 
such as the members of the “ United Irishmen,” or of the “‘ Corresponding Societies,’’® 
whose object was rather to attack the British nation and its Government, than to 
improve the seamen’s position. 


1 From the ‘* Britannic Magazine.’’ 
fe aoe after promotiva, distinguished himself in quelling a mutiny of black troops: in the West Indies. Vide 
ppendix F. 
3 ‘*‘ Memoirs of Lord St. Vincent."’ J. S. Tucker, 1844. 
4 Vide Note IV. 
5 The date of this order may be somewhat later. 
6 Vide Note V. 
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St. Vincent lost no time in issuing the following orders, which were to be 
observed whenever his ships were at anchor or moored :— 

‘“‘1.—Guard to be paraded on the poop every morning at half-past eight 
o’clock, with all the form and order practised in the best regulated parades ; and, 
after going through a short exercise, to descend to the quarter-deck at nine o’clock 
precisely, where all the accustomed formalities are to be gone through, with respect 
and decorum due to the occasion (although no Colours are allowed), and where 
there is a band, ‘God Save the King’ is to be played, while the guard is under 
presented arms, and all persons present are required to stand with their hats off, 
till the guard shoulders. After the Commanding Officer of the detachment has 
received his orders from the Captain, or Commanding Sea-Officer on the quarter- 
deck, the arms are to be lodged, and the guard held in constant readiness for 
occasional service. 

‘* 2.—No non-commissioned officer, Marine, or soldier told off for guard, shall 
be called upon to perform any of the ordinary duties of the ship. The seamen are 
fully competent. 

‘“* 3.—Gives a scale of guards for each rate of man-of-war. 

‘‘4,—A sergeant or corporal of the guard to patrol the ship every half-hour 
with two privates. 

‘*5.—The guard to continue for three days, and the relief to be exempt from 
duty the day before they mount, to clean their arms, clothes, and accoutrements.’”? 

Other orders issued with respect to the Marines were that whenever any 
punishment was to be inflicted on board a ship, an officer’s guard was to be in 
attendance with loaded arms and fixed bayonets, “‘in the manner it has been 
practised on board the Ville de Paris”; and that when at anchor, “‘ the whole 
party of Marines in the respective ships of the Fleet are to be kept constantly 
. at drill or parade, under the directions of the commanding officers of Marines, and 
not to be diverted therefrom by any of the ordinary duties of the ship.’’? 

By these and similar arrangements for keeping up the esprit de corps of the 
Marines, and by a system of almost isolating his ships one from another so that 
communication between the ringleaders among the disaffected seamen was 80 
difficult as almost to be impossible, Lord St. Vincent established himself in @ 
position in which he felt strong enough to deal in the most drastic manner with 
any attempts to defy authority. 

One or two examples will suffice to show his methods. The crew of the 
Romulus broke out but were compelled to return to their duty by her captain, 
who, however, promised them that the ship should return to England on a certain 
date. On this becoming known to St. Vincent he allowed the ship to sail for 
England on the day promised but the day previous he drafted every man out of 
her and manned her with another crew. ‘(he crew of the Marlborough, which had 
been among the disaffected ships at Spithead, and on board of which an open 
mutiny had been quelled at Berehaven, were considered by her captain to be in 
such_a state of discontent that he feared they would not allow.a seaman who had 
been convicted of a capital offence to be hanged on board that ship. St. Vincent 


1 ‘* Memoirs of Lord St. Vincent.’’ 
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told him that if he could not command his ship he would at once supersede him 
by an officer who could, and issued an order that the man in question should be 
executed the very next morning, “and by the crew of the Marlborough alone, 
no part of the boats’ crews from the other ships as had been used on similar occasions 
to assist in the punishment.’’! 

To overawe the Marlboroughs all the launches of the Fleet; armed with car- 
ronades, were stationed in readiness to fire into their ship—and St. Vincent had 
his way. The culprit was hanged—and by his own shipmates. 

The Admiral’s determined measures inspired a wholesome dread in the 
seamen of the Fleet. A boat from the London, which had been conspicuous 
in the Spithead mutiny, was alongside the flagship, and one of her men 
addressing a bluejacket he saw looking out of a port, asked, “‘I say, there, what 
have you fellows been doing out here, while we have been fighting for your beef 
and pork ?”’ The seaman replied very quietly, “‘ If you'll take my advice, you'll 
just say nothing at all about that out here; for by G—d if Old Jarvie hears you 
he’ll have you dingle-dangle at the yard-arm at eight o’clock to-morrow morning.”’! 


It goes without saying that wise and successful as were Lord St. Vincent’s 
decrees for dealing with disaffection, the militarism of those which dealt with the 
Marines and the parades did not meet with universal approbation among those 
naval commanders who, in those sailorizing days, looked askance at pipeclay and 
parade. 


The following letter from St. Vincent to the Admiralty sufficiently indicates 
this :— 
‘ Ville de Paris, July 6th, 1798.? 
** Sir,— 

‘“The United Irishmen serving in this Fleet having, with their usual 
acuteness, ascertained the drift of the orders I have lately given touching 
the employment of the Marines when the ships are at anchor, and endeavoured 
to counteract them by persuading the Marines that there ought to be no 
distinction made, and some of the captains having shown a repugnance on 
receiving the order, likely to be productive of remissness in the execution, I 
directed Lieut-Colonel Flight to superintend the business, and to correct 
any errors he might observe, and a newly arrived captain, from whom I little 
expected such conduct, having threatened him in the performance of this 
important duty, I have found it absolutely necessary to appoint him Inspector 
of Marines in the Fleet I have the honour to command.” 


The daily quarter-deck parade, at which, in the Ville de Paris, St. Vincent 
always made a point of appearing in full-dress uniform, does not seem to have been 
at all popular, and indeed was sometimes made a subject of ridicule. A really 
amusing parody of the Biblical story of Darius and the setting up of the golden 
image was composed by a lieutenant_of the 7'haha, and fell into St. Vincent's 
hands. Contrary — to expectation, he took it in very good part.® 


ee ee 


eer i poe of Lord St. Vincent.’ 
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3 [bid: A full text is given of the parody. 
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Although mutiny was defeated as soon as a sign of it appeared in the Fleet 
off Cadiz, a pernicious leaven of it remained for a considerable time afterwards. 
St. Vincent writes to the Admiralty from the Ville de Paris, off Ushant, in June, 
1800, that “‘ the mutinous disposition of the seamen in Lord Bridport’s Squadron 
was never even smothered. “I could relate,’? he continues, ‘“‘ such atrocious 
proceedings in some of the ships as would make your hair stand on end.” According 
to Brenton a not infrequent toast at the secret meetings of the mutineers at this 
time was “‘A dark night, a sharp knife, and a bloody blanket.” 

It was at about this period that St. Vincent, in pursuance of his policy of 
placing his whole reliance on the Marines, gave orders that they should be berthed 
close aft to the gun-room netting “ without any seamen mixed with them.” From 
this it would appear that the placing of the Marines’ messes right aft, which was 
an axiom in the Navy to a very recent date, began at this time, and that they 
were berthed elsewhere prior to 1800. 


There cannot be the slightest doubt that the corps under the able direction 
of Lord St. Vincent, saved the Navy from even worse outbreaks of sedition than 
the mutinies at Spithead and the Nore. His Lordship fully recognized this, and 
was by no means ungrateful for the important service it had rendered to the 
Navy, and to the country. As soon as he returned to England he strongly recom- 
mended the King to make the Marines a “ Royal” corps, and almost on the last 
day of his life replied to an observation of his secretary as to ‘‘ What a firm friend 
His Lordship had ever been to the Marines,” by saying, “‘ No, Sir, in obtaining 
for them the distinction of ‘ Royal,’ I but inefficiently did my duty. J never knew 
an appeal made to them for honour, courage, or loyalty that they did not more than 
realize my highest expectations. If ever the hour of real danger should come to England 
they will be found the country’s sheet anchor.’ 


In the “ Life of Lord Exmouth,” the loyalty of the Marines is especially 
referred to in the case of the mutiny on board H.M.S. Impeteux, in 1799. “The 
Marines,” says the author, “ who had previously withstood every attempt of the 
conspirators to seduce them from their duty, now displayed that unwavering 
loyalty and prompt obedience, for which, in the most trying circumstances, this 
valuable force has always been distinguished.” 


‘For their good conduct on board L’Impeteuz during a most daring mutiny,” 
John Anderson, Thomas Thornton and David Hook, privates belonging to her 
detachment, were specially promoted to be corporals and ordered to remain on 
board her.? 

When in 1804, St. Vincent was at the Admiralty, and had to select some officers 
of the Marines for staff appointments, he especially picked out those ‘‘ who had 
distinguished themselves in quelling mutinies during the late war. . . . in pre- 
ference to every other candidate.” 


Despite St. Vincent’s firm hand the spirit of mutiny was but ‘‘scotched and not 
killed,’ for in March, 1801, the crew of the Danae, a 20-gun ship, rose, captured 
1 ‘* Naval History,’’ Brenton, Vol. II., page 286. 


2 ‘* Memoirs of Lord St. Vincent. 
$ Divisional Orders, Portamouth, 13th November, 1799. 
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the ship, and ran her into Camaret Bay, where they handed her over to the 
French corvette La Columbe,! while later in the same year, it is recorded that the 
same fate befel the bomb-vessel Thunder, whose crew mutinied and surrendered 
her to the Spaniards at Bilboa.? The Castor, about the same time, was preserved 
to the Navy by her Marine detachment, who were ordered under arms at the 
first sign of mutiny and drove the disaffected seamen down to the lower deck where 
their ringleaders were secured. The service they had rendered was specially 
alluded to in the proceedings of the court-martial which ensued, and Sir John 
Duckworth, the Commander-in-Chief on the station, at once issued the following 
memorandum :— 
** Southampton, Fort Royal Bay, 
December 26th, 1801. 

‘* Whereas the members of the court-martial on the mutineers of His Majesty’s 
ship Castor have felt called upon, in justice to the exemplary and meritorious 
coniuct of Lieutenant J. S. Smith, of the Marines and the party under his com- 
maid, to express their high sense of such spirited behaviour :— 

“It is my directions that these sentiments of the Court be read on board His 
Ma.esty’s ships under my command, to testify how fully I concur with the Court 
in the commendation so deservedly bestowed.”’ 

Gillespie gives the following anecdote of the fine spirit shewn by one of the 
Merines belonging to this ship :—*“‘ The heroic feelings of a private Marine, who 
was confined to his hammock at the outbreak of this commotion, would have done 
hc..our to any age of the world. Though depressed with fever, still he arose, put 
on his accoutrements, took his musket and his post in the ranks. On being ques- 
tioned why he was there, he nobly replied to his officer: ‘ Sir, this is not a time 
to be sick.’ This action obtained for him subsequent promotion.” 

The steadfast loyalty of the Marines, which must have received much strength 
and encouragement from the attitude in respect to them taken up by Lord St. 
Vincent, put an end to a serious mutiny which broke out on board the squadron 
in Bantry Bay, on December lst, 1801. | 

The Temeraire was the ship on board which the worst disturbances occurred, 
and it came out during the court-martial which was eventually held on the ring- 
leaders, that the mutineers were so exasperated by the way in which the Marines 
steadily refused to give way to them, that a great number of them swore to murder 
them whilst asleep in their hammocks. 

‘The Marines, on their part, did everything in their power to demonstrate their 
loyalty. The detachments of two of the ships at Bantry Bay wrote the following 
letters to their Commanding Officers :— 

Princess Royal, Berehaven, 
December 12th, 1801. 
66 Sir,— 
‘We, the non-commissioned officers and privates serving as Marines of a 


detachment under your command on board this ship, have heard with pleasure 
1 Brenton’s ‘‘Naval History.’ 


3 *’ Britannio Magazine. ot 
3 ‘‘An Historical Review of the Royal Marine Corps,’’ 1803. 
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of the gallant conduct of our brother soldiers on board His Majesty’s ship T'emeraire, 
and therefore beg leave to express, alike with them, our determination to oppose, 
with all our might and power, all unlawful combinations, and our readiness to 
obey our officers night or day.” 
(Signed by the whole party). 
“To Lieut.-Colonel Tench.” 
| “Resolution, Bantry Bay, 
“December 15th, 1801. 

66 Sir,— 

‘* T hope you will pardon the liberty we take in addressing you, but as we under- 
stand that some ships’ companies have disobeyed the lawful commands of their 
superior officers, and knowing as we do the dreadful consequences that formerly 
attended same practices, for our parts we abhor the idea ; and we hope you will 
inform Captain Gardner, likewise the Admiral, that it is our firm resolution to 
support and maintain our officers in everything which they may think proper, 
and which is best calculated to promote the interests of our King and Country. 

“I have the honour to subscribe myself, and on behalf of the detachment of 
Marines, your most obedient servant, 

‘“ WILLIAM HEANS, 
‘* Sergeant. 
‘Captain Forshall, Marine Forces.” 


The Lords of the Admiralty expressed their great appreciation of these letters 
and of the spirit which prompted them, and in compliance with their orders in a 
letter signifying this to Sir William Cornwallis, the Commander-in-Chief, the 
following memorandum was issued by Vice-Admiral Mitchell, who was in command 
of the squadron :— 

‘““Spithead, December 20th, 1801. 

“Tt is my directions to the Captains of His Majesty’s ships Windsor Castle, 
Princess Royal, Malta, Glory, Resolution and Vengeance, under my orders, to com- 
municate to the Marines serving on board the above letter from the Commander- 
in-Chief ; and I feel equally happy that their good conduct has merited such a mark 
of approbation from him, and the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.”’ 

During 1802 the Marines twice saved the situation in cases of mutiny. The 
first took place on board the 84-gun ship Gibraltar, when she was on passage from 
Gibraltar to Malta, in October. The mutineers contrived to get possession of the 
ship, and were about to take her away from the rest of the squadron, but the 
outbreak “was soon quelled by the officers, assisted by the able, steady, and 
determined conduct of the Marines,”’! who received the following commendation 
from Admiral Sir Richard Bickerton, who was in command of the squadron :— 


** Kent, Oristangi Bay, 
“November 4th, 1802. 


‘* Whereas it appears in the minutes of the late court-martial on the mutineers 
of the Gibraltar that the detachment of Marines, serving on board that ship, bore 


1 Letter from Lady Bickerton. 
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no part in the disgraceful proceedings of October 6th last, but, much to the credit 

of their officers and themselves, maintained the character of the loyal and respect- 

able corps to which they belong, by a steady adherence to their duty ; the Rear- 

Admiral takes this public method of expressing his appreciation of their good and 

soldier-like conduct, and requests Captain Johnstone! to accept his thanks. 
““To the respective Captains, etc.” 

In much the same strain ran the memorandum of the Commander-in-Chief 
in the West Indies when, a few months later, the Marines of the Excellent, 74, 
put down a dangerous outbreak on the part of her seamen. ‘“‘ He was highly 
sensible,” he said, “‘of the active exertions of the officers of H.M.S. Ezcellent 
in quelling the late mutiny on board her, and also of the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and private Marines belonging to the said ship; who, by their firmness 
in resisting the attempt to seduce them from their duty, and in opposing men in 
actual mutiny, have increased, if possible, the high character the corps has so 
justly acquired ; and he begs to assure the whole of them they have his best thanks, 
and he will not fail to represent their meritorious conduct to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty.” 

The following account of a mutiny, by Captain Basil Hall, R.N., is well worth 
quoting in conclusion. The date and ship are not indicated, but as the Marines 
are addressed as ‘‘ Royal,’’ it must have taken place at some time later than 1802. 

“In a well-known instance of mutiny on board a frigate,” he says, “the 
operation of these principles (loyalty and fidelity in the Marines) was shown in a 
most striking manner. The Captain was one of that class of officers, now happily 
extinct, whose chief authority consisted in severity. To such an extent was this 
pushed, that his ship’s company, it appears, were at length roused to actual revolt, 
and proceeded in a tumultous, but apparently resolute body to the quarter-deck. 
It is extremely curious to remark that the same stern system of discipline which 
had driven the seamen into revolt, had likewise been applied to the Marines without 
weakening their paramount sense of duty under any cireumstances. Such, at all 
- events, was the force of habit and discipline, that when the Captain ordered them 
to fall in, they formed instantly, as a matter of course, across the deck. At his 
further orders they loaded their muskets with ball and screwed on their bayonets. 

‘* Had the corps now proved traitors, all must have been lost ; but the Captain, 
who, with all his faults of temper and system, was yet a great and gallant and 
clear-headed officer, calculated with good reason upon a different result. Turning 
first to the mutineers, he callled out :— 

“Tl attend to you directly!’ 

‘And then, addressing the soldiers, he said, with a tone of such perfect con- 
fidence of manner, and so slightly interrogative as to furnish its own answer :— 

*** Yow ll stand by your King and Country ?’ 

“The Marines thus appealed to said nothing, but grasped their firearms 
with an air of fixed resolution. It was exactly one of those occasions when silence 
gives the most impressive of all comments; and the Captain, assured that if he 
were now only true to himself the soldiers would be true to their duty, exclaimed : 


1 The officer commanding the Marines of the ‘ Gibraltar.’’ 
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“** Then, Royal and loyal Marines, we don’t care a damn for the bluejackets!’ 

“* And stepping forward he seized the two principal ringleaders by the throat, 
one with each hand, and, calling out in a voice of thunder to the rest instantly to 
move off the quarter-deck, he consigned the astonished and deserted culprits to 
the master-at-arms, by whom they were speedily and quietly placed in double 
irons—and the whole mutiny was at an end.’”! 


NOTES. 
Norzs I—FOREIGNERS AS MARINES. 

During the constant warfare in which we were engaged at the beginning of the last century, men became 80 scarce 
that the authorities were glad to get anyone they could for all branches of the Service. It must be remembered tha: 
the whole population of the United Kingdom was only 9,000,000 in 1800, while our naval and military service 
employed quite as many men as was the case a hundred years later, when the population of our islands was nearly 
five times greater. 

The Marines formed no exception in this respect. Here are a few extracts from official letters and orders beanng 
on this subject :-— 

** January 29th, 1781.—I am to acquaint you that Major Jackman has sent from Deal, to serve in the Marine 
Corps, forty-one prisoners belonging to the neutral Powers who were lately taken in the Dutch veasels.”’ 


‘‘March 26th, 1782.—There are five or six prisoners in the Security, prison ship, that are willing to enlist with 
us; they are Swiss and Prussians, and were taken at Gibraltar.”’ 

‘*October 17th, 1795.—Notification was sent to the Admiral, Sheerness, that the Adjutant would visit hm 
‘relative to the most effectual mode to induce the Dutch prisoners to enlist into His Majesty’s Marine Service.’” 
112 were enlisted. 

‘‘ July Ist, 1804.—The ‘ Naval Chronicle ’ states that at Plymouth ‘ Orders came down to-day to enlist in the 
Royal Marine Corps here any Swiss soldiers or sailors who may have been pressed into the French Service, or detained 
as French prisoners on board the prison ships here. Several Swiss, on the news being sent on board, cheerfully entered 
—they were fine young men, and execrated their unnatural fraternization with the Great Nation.’’ 


‘October 12th, 1809.—One hundred and sixteen foreigners were enlisted into the Marines, receiving a bounty 
of £3 17s. 6d. each.’’ | 

In 1770 a special order had been issued by the Admiralty that no foreigner was to ‘‘ do centinel in the Dockyard 
for the future.” 

James, in his ‘‘ Naval History,’’ in relating the attack on Fort Piscadero, in the island of Curacoa, in 1803, seys 
—‘‘ Nearly one-half, or thirty out of the sixty-seven of the Hercules’ Marines were Poles, part of the prisoners taken 
at St. Domingo, and who, most inconsiderately, had been allowed to enter. On the 24th these volunteers very 
naturally evinced so clear an intention of going over to the enemy, that they were obliged to be sent on board their 
ship with haste.”’ 

Later on, in 1812, we were even enlisting negroes, as Marines, for it is said that the third of the three battalions 
of Marines which, about this time, served first on the coast of Spain and afterwards in America, ‘‘ was composed 
almost entirely of men of colour, refugee slaves from the States ; they were known as the ‘Colonial Marines,’ and did 
good service. On receiving their discharges at the end of the war they were rewarded with small grants of land in 
the Island of Trinidad.” 


Norge II.—WHAT TOOK PLACE ON BOARD H.M.8. LONDON. 


A due regard for impartiality renders it necessary to insert here the account which Captain Griffith (afterwards 
Admiral Griffith Colpoys)—who commanded the London at the time of the mutiny—gives of the affair. But itm 
be borne in mind that the letter in which we find it was written thirty years after the event, and was, moreover, 
specially written to prove that various statements made by Captain Brenton in his ‘‘ Naval History "’ about A 
Colpoys—Griffith’s uncle, whose name he afterwards assumed—were incorrect. 


1 ‘* Fragments of Voyages and Travels,’’ 1832, by Captain Basil Hall, R.N. 
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Neither are they borne out by the “Annual Register,” of 1797, nor by an historian writing in 1803—or rather 
publishing his work in that year. Their acéounte are quoted below. Captain Griffith's version as written to the 
Editor of ‘‘ Ralfe’s Naval Biography of Great Britain,’’ published in 1828, says :— 

“* Now will it be believed that at the time alluded to the London was at Spithead, and the Fleet and the delegates 
at St. Helens ? Consequently, no threat was ever used by the Admiral of firing on the delegates, they not being 
present, the Marines never levelled their pieces at them, nor did they fire, by Mr. Bower's orders, or those of any 
other person. In short, no delegate was shot ; the five men who fell were shot by the officers of the London, acting 
under orders to resist their forcing of the hatchways, which had been barricaded against them ; all contest in fact 
had ceased between the officers and crew of the London, and the Marines, at the solicitation of the mutineers, had 
thrown down their arms and joined them before the delegates arrived on board. . . . The crew were encouraged 
by the near approach of the delegates, and the accession of the Marines, all of whom had laid down their arms, except 
two foreigners, who, to their honour, be it remembered, refused, though certain destruction threatened when they 
should be found in their hands, to part with them. In compassion to these gallant and faithful men the officers, 
to save their lives, took them out of their hands on the quarter-deck.” 


It may be admitted, that a letter from Admiral Colpoys to the Admiralty, dated May 8th, 1797, corroborates 
to a great extent the assertion that the Marines threw down their arms after a little time, possibly because the 
Admiral’s action in placing them, as he says, “‘ dispersed about different parts of the quarter-deck, poop, forecastle, 
and main-deck,”’ split up the detachment, and the small! isolated parties felt they had no chance of resistance under 
these circumstances. 


On the other hand, the ‘‘Annual Register,’’ for 1797 says :—‘‘ May 7th.—The delegates re-assembled and sent 
a deputation to the London, Admiral Colpoy’s ship, at Portsmouth, whom the Admiral refused to admit on board, 
and enforced his authority by ordering the Marines to fire into the boat.”” Lyttleton’s ‘‘ History of England,’’ pub- 
lished 1803, uses the same words. 

Brenton’s account is accepted by Neale in his “* History of the Mutiny at Spithead and the Nore "’ (1842), though 
he professes anything but admiration for him either as a writer or an officer. 


Schomberg, in his ‘‘ Naval Chronology ’’ (1802), states that five mutineers were ‘‘ killed by the Marines.”’ 
Clowes’ ‘‘ The Royal Navy ”’ accepts this figure but does not say that the Marines killed them. 


Conrad Gill, in his book,‘‘ The Naval Mutinies of 1797’’ (Manchester University Press, 1913), perhaps the best 
and most detailed work on the subject yet published, takes Captain Griffiths’ account as the groundwork on which 
he builds up his relation of the happenings on board H.M.8. London, but does not appear to be entirely satisfied with 
it. For instance, he proves that his statement that ‘‘ no delegate was shot ’’ is incorrect, for he points out that ‘‘ it 
is certain that one of the wounded seamen was a delegate, for John Fleming was appointed the next day in this 
man’s place.”’ 

In the writer's opinion Captain Griffith’s letter is an extremely ez parte affair written for a special purpose. He 
wished to exonerate his uncle and, incidentally, himself from any share of the blame for not having succeeded in 
preventing the mutiny, and what better excuse could he make than by making the worst he could of the conduct 
of the Marines ? They formed a very convenient scapegoat, and at the distance of time from the mutiny at which 
he wrote, his statements would be hard to refute. It is observable that he does not mention the wounding of Lieu- 
tenant Simms, of the Marines, though there can be no possible doubt about that, since not only is it referred to by 
most historians of the mutiny, but it is on record that he was granted a special pension of £50 a year (afterwards 
increased to £70) for the wound he received upon this occasion. 


Notg III.—THE BLOODY FLAG. 

This Communistic and Red Republican emblem was used in the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries on going into 
action as denoting ‘‘ Defiance and No Quarter.” Nieuhoff, in his ‘‘ Travels to Brazil ’’ (1640), in relating a fight with 
a Turkish pirate, says that, on getting ready for action, ‘‘ We put up the bloody flag,”’ and later that the Turks 
‘‘made towards us with orange-coloured fiags, which . . . . they soon changed for bloody flags.’’ Again, 
in an old work, we find :—‘‘I heard three huzzas, and then they all came on deck and hoisted Jolly Roger (for so 
they call their black ensign, in the middle of which is a large white skeleton with a dart in one hand strikiag a 


bleeding heart, and in the other an hour glass). When they fight under Jolly Roger they give quarter, which they do 
not when they fight under the red or bloody flag.’”! 


1 ‘* Free Lances of the Sea’’ in the *‘ Nautical Magazine,’’ November 1908. 
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Possibly this custom was derived from the French, who long before employed special flags of red taffeta— 
sometimes sprinkled with gold, which, according to a document of 1292, “‘ signified certain death and mortal strife 
to all sailors everywhere ’’ from remote antiquity. In the ancient Grecian Navies, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
the signal to engage was given by hanging out a red garment or banner on the Admiral’s galley. The progress of the 
battle was directed by raising, lowering, or inclining this signal to the right or left. 


Norgz IV.—LORD ST. VINCENT AND THE MARINES. 

Lord 8t. Vincent carried his advocacy of the Marines to somewhat extraordinary lengths, as will be seen from 
the following note from a series of suggestions as to the establishment of the Royal Navy, which he made on June 
30th, 1797, in a letter addressed to Lord Spencer :— 

** Marines.—A very considerable corps should be kept up, and I hope to see the day when there is not another 
foot-soldier in the Kingdom, in Ireland, or the Colonies, except the King’s Guard and Artillery. The Colonels of 
regiments might be provided for during their lives by annuities equal to their present pay and emoluments.”’ 

This is an extraordinary proposal, since the writer must have known that unless a Marine has a proportionate 
service afloat he ceases to have those special attributes which give him his particular value and efficency. The 
converse, of course, is also true. He will lovee efficiency in other directions if he does not have a proportionate amount 
of shore service also. 

But it would appear from later letters that St. Vincent belonged to the extreme section of what is now called 


‘‘The Blue Water School,’’ and did not want to have anything approaching an Army at all; either composed of 
Marines or of anyone else. He only proposed an addition of 10,000 Marines to the existing establishment to under- 
take the whole work of the Army, which he considered to be at that time ‘‘ monstrous.’”! 


He was evidently imbued with the old 17th century ideas about the danger to the country of a standing Army 
and wrote,‘‘ The rapid approach of military despotism haunts me by night and by day,’’ and again, ‘‘A standing Army 
is here equally dangerous to the liberties of the people and the stability of the Throne.’ He thought it ought never 
to be again employed on the Continent, and that ‘‘ The futile employment yoleped ‘ Staff’ should be totally done 
away with, and all the frippery of the Army sent to the devil.” 


Nore V.—THE ‘“ UNITED IRISHMEN’’ AND THE ‘“OORRESPONDING SOOIETIES.”’ 

The ‘‘ United Irishmen "’ was an association which conceived the idea of establishing an independent republic 
in Ireland. The Society was formed by Wolfe Tone, a barrister, in 1791. It arranged for a French invasion of 
Ireland in December, 1796, and worked in all possible ways against the British Government. Tone, who was tried 
and convicted of treason, November 10th, 1798, committed suicide in prison. 


The ‘“‘ Corresponding Society ’’ was formed in 1791 with the professed object of reform in the parliamentary 
representation of the people, but it really cherished designs of a very dangerous character. There was a similar 
society, established in 1794, called the ‘‘ Society for Constitutional Information.” 

The ‘‘ Corresponding Society ’’ was of a particularly seditious nature, for, like some of our latter day “‘ pro- 
enemy ”’ societies, it denounced the war with France, and corresponded extensively with the leading French Repub- 
licans, and with four other similar associations forwarded a sympathetic address to the French National Convention 
on September 27th, 1792. 

A Secret Committee of the House of Commons sat in January, 1799, to go into the question of all these treason- 
able societies, and, as regards the naval mutinies, it reported as follows :— 

‘“‘The mutiny which took place in the Fleet, if considered in all ite circumstances, will be traced to an intimate 
connection with the principles and practices described by your Committee, and furnished the most alarming proof 
of the efficacy of those plans of secrecy and concert, so often referred to, and of the facility with which they are 
applied for inflaming and heightening discontent (from whatever cause it proceeds), and for converting what might 
otherwise produce only a hasty and inconsiderate breach of subordination and discipline into the most settled and 
systematic treason and rebellion. These principles and this concert could alone have produced the wide extent of 
the mutiny, and the uniformity of its operation in so many and distant quarters. The persons principally engaged 
in it, even in its early stages, were many of them ‘ United Irishmen.’ The mutineers were bound by secret oaths 


1 Letter to his secretary, Benjamin Tucker, July 17th, 1818. 
2 To the same, 1815 or 1816. 
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to the perpetration of the greatest crimes. An attempt was made to give to the ships in mutiny the name of ‘ The 
Floating Republic,’ and this attempt was countenanced both by papers published in France, and by a paper here 
called the Courter, which has, on many occasions, appeared almost equally devoted to the French cause. In some 
instances a disposition was manifested to direct the efforts of the mutineers to the object of compelling the Govern- 
rment of this country to conclude a peace with the foreign enemy ; and they at length even meditated betraying the 
ships of His Majesty into the hands of that enemy. It appears that oaths have been tendered to the crew 
* to be United Irishmen, equal to their brethren in Ireland, and to have nothing to do with the King or his Govern- 
ment,’ and that they have acted in the professed expectation of assistance from France and that it has 
been part of their plan to murder their officers, to seize on the ship and carry her to France or Ireland. On another 
occasion the oath has been as follows :—‘ I swear to be true to the Free and United Irish, who are now fighting our 
Cause against tyrants and oppressors, and to defend their rights to the last drop of my blood, and to keep all secret : 
and I do agree to carry the ship into Brest the next time the ship looks out ahead at sea, and to kill every officer 


and man that shall hinder us, except the Master : and to hoist a green ensign with a harp in it, and afterwards to 
kill and destroy the Protestants. . . .’ 


‘‘ The mutineers in another ship were proved to be connected with ‘ Corresponding Societies ’ at Nottingham. 
The oath which they attempted to administer was ‘ To carry the ship into an enemy’s port, French, Dutch or Irish, 


and they meant, in the event of being brought into action with an enemy’s ship, to shoot their own officers on the 
quarter-deck.”— Vide ‘“‘Annual Register,’’ 1799. 
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PARKER GOING TO EXECUTION, 


From ‘‘Tales of the Ware” 1836. 


ST. MARCOU (French Coast in the distance). 
From a Drawing by F. Gibson, F.A.8., in the ‘‘ Naval Chronicle,” Dec., !82 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE DEFENCES OF ST. MARCOU, 1798; ACRE, 1799; 
FORT TRINIDAD, 1808; ANHOLT, 1811. 


ST. MARCOU. 


‘¢8weet gunboate, with your gallant crew, 
‘«Tempt not the rocks of St. Marcou ; 
‘Beware the Badger’s bloody pennant, 
And that d——d invalid Lieutenant !"— The Anti-Jacobin.’’ 


Cape Barfleur and Point Perce, and about nine mié 
south-east of Cape La Hogue, lie the Isles of St. Marcot, 
a couple of flat rocks, neither more than an acre 
extent, and about two hundred yards apart. In the 
year 1795, Sir Sidney Smith hauled up the gun ves! 
Badger and Sandfly on these two patches of land, who 
highest points were not more than eighteen or twetly 
feet above sea-level, and gave their commander 
command also of the islands. The object of this ¥# 
principally to afford a means of communication wi 
the French Royalists, but their little garrisons, having landed their guns and for 
tified their islets to the best of their ability, turned their attention to the enemy’ 
coasting trade, and operated against it so successfully that in 1798 the French 
authorities felt obliged to adopt strong measures to rid themselves of the 
unpleasant attentions, But so formidable did they consider this British outpost 


BOUT four miles from the French coast, in a bay betwee | 
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with its little handful of seamen and Marines, that they marched no less than 
15,000 men belonging to the Army assembled for the invasion of England to Cape 
La Hogue. The enterprise seems to have been considered in some sort as a kind 
of “preliminary canter,’’ or rehearsal before the great expedition which then 
loomed so large in the minds of the French Army but—which never came off. For 
this reason, so eager were the soldiers to participate in the attack on St. Marcou, 
‘* that several of the fourth Demi-Brigade of the Army of Italy, whose tour of duty 
did not entitle them to be thus employed, gave four and five crowns each to 
others to change with them.’* 


When it came to the point, only 9,000 of the assembled troops were embarked, 
either because sufficient boats were not available or because, for some unaccount- 
able reason, it was considered necessary to keep a considerable reserve at La Hogue. 
On the 6th of May, the embarkation commenced on board fifty-two gunvessels, 
provided with heavy artillery, which had assembled in the roads of La Hogue. 
Lieut. Price, R.N., who was senior officer at St. Marcou, observed the gunboats 
and flats assembling under the land, and at once knew what to expect. He lost 
no time in taking action. He got the whole of his little garrison under arms. “I, 
at the same time,” he writes, “‘sent a guard-boat off the mouth of La Hogue to 
watch their motions. Mr. Moore, midshipman of the Eurydice,? who commanded 
the boat, acquainted me by signal about 12 p.m. of their approaching us, and 
soon after we heard them distinctly giving orders to the men ; but the night being 
very dark and calm, we could not see them.” At day-break, the French flotilla 
was discovered in line abreast, off the “ south-west face of the western redoubt.”’ 
The British were at their quarters, guns loaded and matches ready, and at once 
opened the ball with seventeen cannon which bore at that moment on the enemy. 
We cannot do better than quote further from Lieut. Price’s animated account of 
the fighting. After he had opened on the French, “they immediately returned 
the fire from fifty-two gun-brigs and flats for two hours and some minutes. The 
gun-brigs remained to batter within about three or four hundred yards, and the 
flats rowed up with great resolution, until they were within musket shot ; when 
our guns loaded with round, grape or case, for about one hour cut them up in chips 
before they could retreat ; and our fire on the boats attempting to save those sink- 
ing must have occasioned great slaughter, as they were crowded with soldiers for 
the purpose of storming us. I conjecture, from the small flat, No. 13, I have towed 
in, bottom up, having 129 of the 2nd Company of the Battalion of Boulogne 
Marines on board, that there were six or seven thousand men embarked; and of 
the fifty-two that began the action, I could discover only forty-three able to 
retreat.’’ According to another account, the flats were each armed with a heavy 
18 pounder in the bow, and a six-pounder at the stern, and their object was to get 
in between the islands, one division advancing from the north, the other from 
the south. The ebb tide carried the Northern Division out of its course, and 
many of its oars being broken by the British fire it drifted out of action, leaving the 
Southern Division, whose advance on the channel was accelerated by the same 

1 Jones’ Military Dictionary, 1802. 


2 The Hurpdice (24 guns), Adamant (58 guns) and Orestes (18 guns) were lying off the islands but though only nine miles 
distent could take no part in the subsequent action as they were becalmed. 
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tide, to bear the full brunt of the British fire. ‘‘ Foiled in its intention of getting 
between the Islands, when each would be exposed to the fire of the other, it passed 
quickly to the westward of the West Island, pulling up on the northern aide of 
that island, the defence of which was almost wholly dependent on the flanking 
fire of the East Island, and made another determined effort to land.”! ‘This was 
the critical period of the attack, since the French had succeeded in finding some 
thing very like a dead angle, where they were to a great extent out of fire. But 
Lieut. Bourne, in the East Island, though his guns would not bear directly on the 
enemy, fired some sixty-eight pounders which he had, right over his comrades 
in the West Island, and the French, bearing too much to the north, he was enabled 
to again flank them with disastrous results, The Commodore of this Division of 
the attack had the entire side of his vessel battered in, and it sank incontinently, 
and beaten and discomfited, the whole armada drew off towards La Hogue, amidst 
the cheers and derisive taunts of the British seamen and Marines, who formed 
the little garrison, only 400 strong, and who had only fifty guns, mostly of smal 
calibre, to oppose to the numerous artillery of the enemy. Lieut. Price’s report 
concludes as follows:—‘“‘I am pleased to acquaint you, that Lieutenant Ensor, 
who commands the party of Marines under my command, behaved, with his men, 
in @ very extraordinary good officer-like manner, having the whole face of the 
redoubt to attend to. Lieutenant Maughan, with a detachment of twenty-two 
Marines lent me from the Adamant, commanding the two detached guns and a 
block-house, did great execution; and it is impossible for me to describe the 
steady, good behaviour of Sergeant Henderson with the nine Artillery gunners,’ 
Marines and seamen. I am sorry to announce the death of Thomas Hall, Private 
Marine, killed ; Richard Dunn and Peter Harrison, Marines, wounded ; and Thomas 
Banks, seaman, wounded. But considering our receiving the fire of near eighty 
heavy bore guns, from thirty-six to eighteen pounders, for upwards of two hours, 
I look upon our damage as not great. We had four guns dismounted, but I got 
them fit for service before night.” 

So ended the defence of St. Marcou, a somewhat unique instance of a victorious 
defence against overwhelming numbers. 

The islands remained in the possession of the British for some years, apparently 
held by the same garrison, since, on 16th September, 1800, Lieutenant Price, R.N., 
of H.M.S. Badger, forwarded the following report on a gallant action by 2nd Lieu- 
tenant John M‘Callum, of the Marines, who had also been present at the defence 
of the islands which has just been recorded. 

“* H.M.S. Badger, 


“At St. Marcou. 
** Sir, , 

‘“‘T beg leave to represent to you for the information of their lordships, the 
account of a very gallant action performed yesterday by two of the boats belonging 
to His Majesty’s gunvessel, within four miles of the West Island, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant M‘Callum, of the Marines. About 2 p.m., of the 15th, I observed 

1 Jones’ Milit Dictionary 


2 As this was re the oreation of the Marine Artillery, these gunners must have been lent from the Army, and possibly 
or probably Sergt. Henderson was a soldier also. 
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& long lugger between Isigny and us, and thought I could cut her off from La 
Hogue: I directed Lieutenant M‘Callum with 24 picked men in my ten-oared 
galley, and six-oared cutter, to endeavour to board her, and directed Lieutenant 
Stevens (by signal) to slip over and cover the boats with H.M. gun brig Sparkler, 
then for all boats manned and armed to support the leading boats. The service 
was 0 well performed, that the Sparkler took the fire of two batteries of two twenty- 
four pounders, and two twelve pounders, which prevented its being directed against 
the boats; the lugger perceiving the boats determined, lowered her sails, rowed 
on shore, cut away all her masts and rigging, and got on shore ; our cutter immedi- 
ately boarded her under the fire of several hundred musketry, and towed her off. 
She proves to be La Victoire, privateer (row-boat), Captain Barier, belonging to 
Boulogne, mounting four swivels, rows twenty-six oars, quite new from appear- 
ance, had at least forty men on board ; she is sixty feet long, nine feet beam, and 
the completest boat for the service of the islands that could possibly be con- 
structed. In performing this, I beg you will mention the gallant manner Lieu- 
tenant Stevens ran the gun-brig into two fathom water ; kept up a continual fire 
for one hour under the batteries, which diverted their fire from the boats; Lieu- 
tenant M‘Callum, of the Marines, who so determinedly led the boats; and the good 
conduct of the twenty-four men, who so well performed the service; and, from 
the continual fire of musketry, I am happy to find so small a loss as my gunner’s 
mate wounded by a musket ball in the shoulder. The Sparkler has received no 
other damage than a few shot through her sails, and some of her rigging cut. 
“I am, etc., 
Cuas. P. PRICE. 
Evan Nepean, Esar., 
Admiralty.” 


The marksmanship of the enemy with both gun and musket seems to have 
been extraordinarily feeble. 


DEFENCE OF ACRE, 1797. 


‘The foe advanc’d—in firm array 

Stood Britain’s chosen band, 

And gallant Sidney led the way 
O’er Syria's smoking sand. 

There, as they writhed in death's cold grasp, 
We cried—‘ Our choice is made: 

Our hands the sabre’s hilt shall grasp 
Your hearts shall have the blade!’ ’’—** Dibdin—The Siege of Acre.’’ 


In the early part of 1799, Napoleon Buonaparte, having practically subjugated 
the whole of Egypt, turned his attention to Syria, a Turkish Province, ruled over 
by Achmet Djezzar, whose seat of Government was established at St. Jean d’Acre, 
a city on the sea coast rendered famous by the exploits of Richard Coeur de Lion. 
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Ibrahim Bey, the late Viceroy of Egypt, had taken refuge with him on being driven 
out by Napoleon, and the latter had written to Djezzar as follows :— 


“‘T do not desire to make war if you are not my enemy, but you must explain 
yourself. Your continuing to afford refuge to Ibrahim Bey, and allowing him to 
remain on the frontiers of Egypt, will be considered by me as an act of hostility, 
and I shall in that case march to Acre.”? Djezzar returned no answer at all, and 
as he had previously refused to give an audience to Colonel Beauvoisins, who had 
been sent to Acre with a similar message, Buonaparte marched from Cairo with 
an army of 13,000 men, thirty-seven field-pieces, and eleven howitzers, to effect 
the conquest of Syria, and by the 18th February this force had assembled at El 
Arish. But the great French general had reckoned without Sir Sidney Smith, who 
was not only Commodore of the British squadron in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
but jointly with his brother, Mr. Spencer Smith, Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Sublime Porte, was about this time at Constantinople arranging a plan of active 
co-operation with the Turks in Egypt. On 3rd March, he arrived at Alexandria 
in the Tigre 74, to be greeted by the news of Buonaparte’s Syrian Expedition, 
and heard that he had that very day taken Jaffa by storm. He at once signalled 
the T'heseus—another 74—to get under weigh, and proceed to Acre, and sent in 
her Colonel Philipeaux,! a French royalist officer of Engineers, who, like Dumorier, 
had entered the English Service. A few days later he followed himself in the 
Tigre, and forty-eight hours after his arrival off Acre, the French advanced guard, 
mounted on asses and dromedaries, was seen marching round the base of Mount 
Carmel, and was fired upon and driven off by the Tigre’s launch. Almost simul- 
taneously, the look-outs on board reported several sail coming up the coast. These 
proved to be a Corvette and nine sailing gunboats bringing up the French siege 
guns and equipage, nearly the whole of which fell into the hands of Sir Sidney 
Smith, who at once made chase and captured seven of the sailing vessels with their 
cargoes. The heavy cannon which the French had intended to use in their attack 
on Acre were now mounted on its walls, and proved very useful in its defence, while 
the gunboats themselves, manned with British crews, constantly impeded the French 
siege operations by their fire, and flanked their approaches to the town. Thanks to 
the loss of their heavy artillery the besiegers were only able to arm their batteries with 
twelve pounders and five-inch mortars, which were unable to make any very great 
impression on the walls of Acre, which, under the able direction of Colonel Philipeaux, 
seconded by the British Naval and Marine Officers, had been put into as good a state 
of defence as had been possible in the time. But the French were impatient, and 
having opened fire on 20th March, determined to assault a tower at the east salient 
angle of the town, the counterscarp of which they thought they had blown in to fill 
the ditch, and in which they fancied they had made a practicable breach. But their 
stormers found that the counterscarp was almost untouched, that the ditch—15 feet 
wide—yawned at their feet, while they would have six feet of sheer wall to get up 
before they arrived at the foot of the breach. But led on by three dauntless officers, 
Mailley, Lescalles and Langier, they attempted the impossible, and all perished 
under an avalanche of stones, grenades, and musketry fire. 


1 This officer had been a schoolfellow of Napoleon's at Brienne. 
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About this time bad weather set in and the J%gre and Theseus were driven 
out to sea ; as there was no suitable anchorage for them. When they got back to 
their station five days later it was found’ that the French had sapped close up to 
the ditch where their former assault had ended so disastrously, and were endeavour- 
ing to mine the tower itself. It was necessary that the garrison should do some- 
thing to hinder this determined progress on the part of the enemy, and it. was 
decided to make a sortie upon the French works at daybreak on the 7th, and 
endeavour to destroy the mine. A party of seamen under Lieutenant Wright, 
R.N., was detailed to destroy the mine itself, and were to be supported in this 
operation by the Marines and a strong Turkish Contingent ; Major Douglas! of 
the Marines—to whom Sir Sidney Smith had given a temporary step in rank to 
enable him to command the Turkish Colonels—being in charge of the sortie. 
A letter from General Berthier, who commanded a division of the enemy, gives 
the best contemporary account of this affair and, incidentally, of the merits of 
the Marines upon the occasion. 

“Qn the 18th Germinal (7th April), he writes, “ the enemy at break of day 
attacked our left and centre ; each column was headed by British Marines belonging 
to the ships, and their colours were seen waving with those of the Djezzar, and 
the batteries were all manned by Englishmen. ‘I'he enemy attempted to surprise 
our advance posts, but their design was seen through ; we received them with a 
brisk fire from our parallels, and all that appeared were either killed or wounded. 
The enemy ultimately retired without gaining an inch towards destroying our works. 
The central column acted with more obstinacy, and their object was to penetrate 
to the entrance of our mine; they were commanded by Major Thomas Oldfield, 
who advanced boldly towards the entrance of the mine at the head of some of his 
intrepid countrymen. They attacked like heroes, and were received by heroes— 
death only checked their bold career; the remainder retreated and took refuge 
in the fortress. The approaches of our parallels remained covered with the dead 
bodies of English and of Turks. The body of Major Oldfield was carried off by 
our Grenadiers, who brought him to head-quarters; but he had expired before 
their arrival. His sword, to which he had done so much honour, was also honoured 
after his fall ; it remains in the hands of one of our grenadiers. He was buried 
amongst us, and has carried with him the esteem of the whole French army.’ 

** This eulogium from an enemy,” says Nicholas, “‘ and a soldier whose proud 
renown is associated with that of Napoleon, is the noblest epitaph that the brave 
could aspire to.” 

‘Sir Sidney Smith, at the meeting on the anniversary of the Naval Asylum, 
held on the 2nd of June, 1802, .... thus enlarges upon the merits of his departed 
friend, Major Oldfield :—‘ The next is Major Oldfield, of the Marines. I will tell 
the company where the body of this brave man was contended for, and they will 
judge where, and how, he died. It was in a sortie of the garrison of St. Jean d’Acre, 
when attacked by General Buonaparte, that Major Oldfield, who commanded a 
column, was missing. On our troops advancing, he was found—his body was 


! This omer like several others, had obtained his first commission in the Marines at the age o 
2T nch algo eulogised him in their * Dictionnaire Historique ces sere et des Batailics Mesnorables, recording 
his heroes and enrolling his name among the bruvest of their own soldiers 
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found—-at the mouth of one of the enemy’s mines, and at the foot of their works: 
our brave men hooked him by the neck-cloth as he lay dead to draw him off ; the 
enemy at the same time pierced him with a halbert, and each party struggled for 
his body. The neck-cloth gave way, and the enemy succeeded in dragging to their 
works this brave man; and I must do them the justice which such gallant foes 
are justly entitled to: they buried him with all the honours of war’ ”’! 

So died Major Oldfield who saw his first service as a volunteer at the Battle 
of Bunker’s Hill, at which he received two wounds. He was buried by the French 
with full military honours at the foot of Mount Carmel, and from his gallantry 
was remembered years afterwards by the Great Napoleon, who spoke of him in 
terms of admiration when on board H.M.S. Bellerophon to Captain Beatty of the 
Marines, who served under him at the Nile and at Acre, where he received a slight 
wound at the time the hero fell.? 

The siege continued, and Acre still held out. A despatch from Sir Sidney 
Smith, dated 2nd May, gives some account of the valuable services which the 
Marine Corps continued to render to the defence. He says:—“‘ We have run 
out a ravelin on each side of the enemy’s nearest approach, in which the Marines 
of the Tigre and T'hesews have worked under a heavy and incessant fire from the 
enemy in a way that commands the admiration and gratitude of the Turks, as it 
is evident the flanking fire produced from them contributed much to save the 
place yesterday. Colonel Philipeaux of the Engineers, who projected and super- 
intended the execution, has fallen a sacrifice to his zeal for this service, want of 
rest and exposure to the sun having given him a fever, of which he died this 
morning. Our grief for his loss is excessive on every account. Colonel Douglas 
supplies his place, having hitherto carried on the work under his direction, and is 
indefatigable in completing it for the reception of the cannon.” 

The French, who had received a reinforcement of heavy guns, sent overland 
from Jaffa, continued their bombardment and attacks on the town and on the 
two ravelins the British had run out to flank their approaches, while the garrison, 
on its part, made sally after sally upon the enemy’s works. 

On May 7th, the 51st day of the siege, the sight of a Turkish squadron in the 
offing convoying reinforcements for the garrison, incited the French to another 
desperate assault, by which they hoped to make themselves masters of the place 
before the Turkish soldiers could be landed. So determined was this attack that 
the stormers effected a lodgement in the second storey of the north-east tower, at 
whose summit the tricolour was seen waving at dawn on the 8th. To seaward of 
the town the new reinforcements for the garrison were seen at the same hour, 
crowded into their boats, pulling hard for the shore about halfway between it and 
their transports. Everything depended on being able to keep the French from 
penetrating further before these troops could be landed, and Sir Sidney Smith 
at once landed at the Mole with every man he could spare from his ships, and 
plunged into the fierce struggle that was now raging at the breach. Djezzar, too, 
who had been sitting in his palace serving out cartridges and paying down money 
for the heads of Frenchmen, hastened to the scene of action ; and animated by the 


1 Nicholas, ‘* Historical Records of the Royal Marine Forces.” 
2 Vide Note 1.—Major Oldfield. 
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advent of their two leaders British and Turks contrived to hold their own till the 
arrival of the Chifflic Regiment from the landing place. This Corps was drilled 
and armed in the European fashion and sufficed to secure the breach from which 
the French were eventually repulsed altogether. 


But at once the bombardment recommenced, and the walls to the southward 
of the angle which had hitherto been the chief point of attack, fell in masses, till 
a very practicable breach appeared. Upon this the besiegers poured a heavy column 
of troops about sunset. The assailants were unopposed, but as soon as the head 
of the column descended into the Pacha’s garden which lay behind it, they were 
fallen upon by clouds of Turks and cut to pieces by dagger and scimitar. The 
remainder of the stormers beat a hasty retreat. At length, after suffering severely 
from a desperate sortie of the Chifflic Regiment, the French gave up the siege 
as a bad job. They raised it on the 20th May, and precipitately retreated towards 
Cairo on the following day, leaving twenty-three guns behind them. At El Arish, 
at the edge of the desert, the French Army halted on the 2nd June, and here left 
a small garrison before continuing its retreat. The British seamen and Marines 
rejoined their ships, but in the following December, Major Douglas and the Marines 
of the little squadron were again landed and joined the Army of the Grand Vizier 
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when it marched from Gaza to besiege the French garrison of Fort El Arish. The 
Frenchmen refusing to capitulate, it fell to Major Douglas with two other officers 
to reconnoitre the fortress. Batteries were then erected, and after some days’ 
bombardment, the garrison beat a parley and Major Douglas ascended the walls 
of the fort by means of a rope let down to him, and received the sword of the 
Commandant. In his report Douglas especially represents ‘“‘that the cheerful 
way in which the whole detachment performed their duty, exposed as they were 
in the desert, without tents, very ill fed, and with only brackish water to drink, 
gained them the admiration of the whole Ottoman Army.” 

It may be mentioned, in conclusion, that Major Douglas was selected by Sir 
Sidney Smith! for the important and honourable duty of taking to England a Copy 
ef the Convention, signed at El Arish, on 24th January, 1800, for the evacuation 
of Egypt by the French Army.? , 


DEFENCE OF FORT TRINIDAD—ROSAS, 1808. 


*‘I think by some odd gimmers or devioe, 
Their arms are set like clooks, still to strike on; 
Else n’er could they hold out so as they do.” 
Shakespeare—King Henry VI., Part I., Act I., Scene 2. 


The Spaniards at this time had revolted against the French, who had occupied 
their country, and seized their fortified towns, and our Naval Officers had orders 
to give them every possible aid. As our fleet on the coast was very powerful, things 
were made very warm for any French troops occupying Spanish seaports. 


One of these, the town of Rosas, situated close to the eastern end of the 
Pyrenees, was for a short time held by the patriots, but a French and Italian’ 
foree 6,000 strong, coming from Figurias, and occupying the heights round the 
bay upon which the place is situated, and sending a detachment into the town, 
the inhabitants fled either to their boats or to the citadel. This was on the 7th 
November. But off the town, within point-blank range, lay H.M.S. Ezcellent 
and the Meteor, bomb-vessel,4 and hardly had the French troops entered Rosas 
before their guns and mortars drove them out. During the night Captain West, 
R.N., of the Excellent, with a party of seamen, and a portion of his Marine 
Detachment under Captain J. Nicholson, and Lieutenants H. J. Gillespie and G. 
Pattoun, landed and occupied the Citadel, detaching Lieutenant T. How, R.M., 
and twenty-five of his men to garrison Fort Trinidad. 


| About this porfod of his life Sir Sidney Smith, ke the famous Joachim Murat, seems to have afiected a theatrical and 
gomi-milftary costume which inust have given him ea very different appearance to the one we generally connect. with the Nav8 


OMicers of that day. sir Richard Chureh—then a subaltern in the 13th (Somersetshire) Light Infantry writes to bis sister 
from Marmorieco, on 10th February, 1801 ;—** We have here ‘ Le Tigre’ and Sir Sidney Smith: he {s to command a Battalion 
of Marines, and seamon on shore; with him there must be success. Hiv dress is curious, a large pair of mustachion, a long blue 


ada ae pe gold epaulets, and a large sabre.’’— Fr. ‘‘ Historical Review. 


oO * 
3 The French Division of Reille and Pioo’s Italian Division. Reille was in command. It must be remembered that at 
this tine the French Army contained regiments drawn from several conquered nationalities. 
4 Rosas was used as a base from which the British ships coulda intercept French vessels which tried to run the blockade 
of the French garrisou in Barcelona. 


em 
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RUINS OF FORT TRINIDAD. 


The town of Rosas, looked at from the roadstead, stands at the head of the 
Bay. It was then but a narrow strip of houses. Behind it, not more than half-a- 
mile distant, rise the range of mountains which skirt the flat and swampy plain of 
the River Ampurdam. Beyond the plain the snow-capped Pyrenees soar into the 
blue sky. On the left of the town is the citadel, an irregular pentagon in shape, 
enclosed by two very thick and high walls. On the right, rather more than a mile 
from the town, and standing on a rugged hill coming up from the water’s edge, 
is a Star Fort called ‘‘ La Trinidad,” the communication between it and the town 
being by a rough and narrow road along the beach. Overlooking “ La Trinidad,” 
within close range, is a high hill known as the Puig Rom, which virtually com- 
manded the fort, and from which an enemy would have been enabled to drive out 
its occupants with ease, had not its superior height been discounted by the peculiar 
construction of the fort. ‘“‘ Next the sea it was constructed as a fort with strong 
walls some 50 feet high. Beyond this, and joined to it rose another fort to the 
height of thirty or forty feet more, and behind this again was a tower rising twenty 
or thirty feet still higher. The tower of course, having its back to the cliff (the 
Puig Rom), sheltered the middle and lower portions of the fortress from the fire 
of the battery above it.” 

“A pretty correct idea of our relative positions may be formed if the unnautical 
reader will imagine our small force placed in the nave of Westminster Abbey, with 
the enemy attacking the summit of the great western tower from the summit of 
a cliff a hundred feet higher than the tower, so that the breach in course of formation 
corresponds to the great west window of the Abbey. It was no easy matter for 
them to scale the external wall of the tower up to the great window, and more 
difficult still to get down from the window into the body of the church.’’! 


— } ‘‘Autoblography of a Seaman’’ (Lord Cochrane). 
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At noon, on the 8th, Captain West, of the Excellent, made a sortie from the 
Citadel, with the object of attacking the camp of the Italian troops under Pino 
which was situated on the slopes of the Puig Rom. He had his horse shot under 
him, and was driven back by the very superior forces of the enemy with considerable 
loss. The French now opened fire on the Citadel, and in twenty-four hours had 
effected a breach in its walls, but their assaulting columns were prevented from 
taking advantage of it by the well directed fire of the British ships. Foiled at ths 
point, the French turned their attention to the little garrison of twenty-six Marines 
and a few raw Spanish soldiers which held “ La Trinidad.” 


At 8 in the morning of the 15th an assault was delivered by a se 
of 200 men, supported by a reserve of 2,000 troops, principally belonging to the 2nd 
Italian Light Infantry. But the garrison was ready for them. Manning ther 
defences the Marines poured such a rapid and deadly fire upon their assailants 
that they fell back with the loss of many killed and wounded. In a short time they 
reformed their ranks and came on again with the greatest determination. This 
time the defenders of ‘‘ La Trinidad ” reserved their fire till the stormers had 
actually broken open the outer gate. This was the moment for which How had 
been waiting. As the Italians crowded eagerly forward the Marines greeted them 
with hand-grenades! and such a well sustained musketry fire that they were & 
second time repulsed, leaving their leader, a Chef-de-Brigade, and several officers 
and men lying dead at the foot of the walls. The determined attack and the two 
repulses of the enemy had been witnessed from the Citadel, and a reinforcement of 
thirty more Marines under Captain Nicholson and Lieutenant Pattoun was at 
once despatched to reinforce the garrison of Fort Trinidad. Although this 
reinforcement had to run the gauntlet of the enemy’s musketry, only one 
a was slightly wounded, and by means of a rope ladder all were got into 
the fort. 

The besiegers now set themselves to work to erect breaching batteries. Three 
twenty-four pounders were placed in battery on the Puig Rom, and the same 
number were placed in position to play upon the Citadel and the town. 


Not much impression was made on Fort Trinidad, but the French batteries 
compelled the Excellent to shift her billet to one further from the shore, and drove 
off the Luczfer,1 bomb-vessel, which had come in two or three days before, and 
whose fire had considerably impeded the French working parties. 

On the 19th, H.M.S. Fame, a 74 gun ship, arrived with orders to relieve the 
Excellent. The Marines belonging to the latter ship were therefore withdrawn and 
their places supplied from the Fame’s detachment, under Lieutenant H. Wall, but 
in compliance with the request of Captain Bennet (of the Fame), who had heard 
how well and gallantly Lieutenant How had conducted the defence of “Le 
Trinidad,”’ Captain West informed him that he was to remain in command. The 
next day How received the following letter from Captain Bennet.:— 


a ne ee ee 


—=-— 


1 Independectty of having special Grenadier Companier like other Corps it would seem likely that the grenade exercise 
was laid particular stress on in the Marines. According to the ‘‘Annual Rogister’’ for 1770, when the Russian Fleet unde 
Admiral] Elphinstone was at Portsmouth that year, ‘*‘ Several experienced sergeants of the Marines,’’ were employed 
teaching the Russian soldiers on board the fleet, the English Marine »xercise and manoeuvres of small erms, Aand grenade? 
etc., aloft and in the tops; a discipline with which they were heretofore totally unacquainted.”’ 
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From "The Wars of Europe,” 1840. 


ATTACK ON FORT TRINIDAD—ROSAS. 


seedy Google 
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“‘ Fame, 20th November, 1808. 


Sir, 

The admiration which your conduct excited in everyone who was witness to 
the attack of the French on Fort Trinidad, makes me very happy in confiding to 
your charge the division of Marines landed in that fortress. 


“* Hoping that such energy and courage will meet with adequate reward, 
I subscribe myself, sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
R. H. A. BENNET.” 


Vives, the Captain-General of Catalonia, and Captain Fitzgerald, the officer 
commanding the Spanish Detachment in Trinidad, both wrote to Captain West 
of the Excellent, eulogising the gallantry of Lieut. How and his men. 


‘* Permit me,” wrote the latter, “ to express the high sense I have of the courage 
and spirited conduct of Lieutenant Thomas How and the party of Royal Marines 
under his command. His attention in every particular circumstance prior to the 
attacks, made me confident that I should receive every assistance from him ; and 
I hope that every report you may be pleased to make will be attended with future 
advantage to him. It is impossible for me to comment on the conduct of any one 
of the Marines individually ; all seemed animated with the same courage, and to 
their incessant and well-directed fire I attribute, in a very great degree, the defeat 
of the enemy. If they had a fault, it was in rather too wanton an exposure of their 
persons to get at the force op to them. I regret that some were severely 
wounded, but hope they will do well.” 


Although repulsed from Fort Trinidad, the French Army had no idea of 
giving up the contest. On the contrary they pushed their siege operations against 
Rosas with such vigour that they had blown down the S.W. bastion of the Citadel, 
and had driven their trenches close up to the breach. In ‘“‘ La Trinidad,”’ all 
things were in a most deplorable state both within and without ; even measures 
for powder and saws for their fuses were wanting to the garrison—hats and axes 
supplied their places. A fourth gun was added to the three already in position 
on the Puig Rom, and the French had begun a tunnel through the wall to the 
lower casemate of the tower which, by the 23rd November, had very nearly 
reached its objective. Captain Bennet considering that it was impossible for the 
town of Rosas to hold out longer thereupon withdrew his seamen and Marines. 
The next day the eighty Spaniards left in Fort Trinidad were on the point of 
surrendering, when H.M.S. Imperiewse, commanded by Lord Cochrane, anchored 
inthe Bay. This energetic seaman, who it is supposed, at once personally inspected 
the Fort, came to the conclusion that it might still be held. Although Captain 
Bennet was of the opposite opinion, he, though Lord Cochrane’s senior officer, made 
no objection to his continuing its defence, and when the Fame got under weigh to 
proceed along the coast, the garrison of ‘‘ La Trinidad ” had been reinforced by 
thirty seamen, and the same number of Marines under Lieut. J. R. Hore, R.M., the 


1 The officers comman the the Meleor and L » were Li 
jjoteng ee nding oor ee Artillery serving the mortars on board eor ucifer eu 
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whole under the charge of Lord Cochrane himself. The Spanish garrison at this 
time consisted of portions of two companies of Spanish Infantry, one of which was 
from the Ultonia Regiment, composed of Irishmen long resident in Spain, or 
born there of Irish parents. | 

Hardly had the British seamen and Marines got into Fort Trinidad, when a 
second assault was made upon it by an Italian Brigade. But the garrison, en- 
couraged and strengthened by the new arrivals, fired so smartly on the attacking 
columns that they never even reached the foot of the breach. 

Lord Cochrane determined to retaliate, and if possible, destroy the French 
breaching battery. He arranged that his boats should embark 700 of the irregular 
troops who formed part of the garrison of Rosas, and should land them after 
nightfall on the beach behind the Puig Rom. With these ‘‘ Miquelets,’’ as they 
were called, and thirty of his Marines, who were to lead the attack, he hoped to 
rush the batteries on the height, and if he could only hold on there for a few 
minutes, would be able to throw their cannon over a precipitous cliff. But the 
attempt failed. The enemy were on the alert, and the assailants were repulsed 
with considerable loss. 

Lord Cochrane was not only brave, but a very practical and ingenious fighter. 
He at once set to work to improve the delapidated defences of Fort Trinidad 
He filled in the breach with sandbags, barrels of earth, and pallisades. He broke 
down the arch that supported that portion of the building which was immediately 
inside the breach, and upon which the French stormers must spring as soon as they 
crowned the breach, so that they would be suddenly confronted by a deep 
chasm at their very feet. To make things still more unpleasant for such uninvited 
guests, he had a sloping platform constructed of well-greased planking so that those 
in front would be unable to resist the pressure of the rest of the stormers crowding 
up behind them, but would be precipitated into the trap prepared for them, and 
killed at leisure. He also brought chains from his ship which he fitted with large 
fish-hooks arranged to catch in the clothes of his assailants and hold them fast 
till they should be shot. These he festooned about the breach. Along the outside 
of the breach, which, it should be said, was high up in the walls,! and only to be 
reached by scaling ladders, he hung loaded shells, and made arrangements for 
exploding them by pieces of quick-match. Meanwhile, the French were not idle. 
On the 26th they carried out a general assault on Rosas, and made themselves 
masters of the town. They continued to bombard the Citadel and Fort Trinidad, 
and on the night of the 30th a well-planned assault was made on the latter work 
by 1,200 picked men of the Ist and 6th Italian Regiments. They had actually 
got their scaling ladders into position before they were detected by the garriso.. 
The story goes that the discovery of this attempt at escalade was due to a kind of 
presentiment on the part of Lord Cochrane. Some time before daylight he woke 
suddenly with the idea that the enemy had got possession of the place ; yet every- 
thing seemed perfectly quiet, the bombardment having been suspended during 
the night. But he felt an irresistible impulse to take a look round, and finding 
himself close to a mortar which that afternoon had been loaded and carefully laid 


in et eS ea ae oe nese cet ee ee a eee ae ke 
1 The Pulg Rom was 80 close to the Fort. that the French could not depress thcir guns sufficicntly to attack the bare of 
the tower, which was wide enough also, to prevent any firo beiug directed at the lower fortifications. 
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PLAN OF SIEGE OF ROSAS. 


From ‘‘The Peninsular War,” by Sir Chas. Oman, 
By kind permission of the Author. 


on the only path by which the enemy could approach, he was impelled to fire it. 
The roar of the discharge was instantly answered by the crackle of musketry, 
and a shower of bullets from the enemy’s assaulting column. The garrison rushed 
to its fighting stations, and replied to the fire. As dawn crept over the mountains 
it was seen that the enemy were provided with scaling ladders, and had intended 
a surprise escalade. The discharge of the mortar gave them pause for a moment, 
but urged by their officers, on they came again. They swarmed up the ladders 
which, many of them, were blown to pieces with their living loads by the shell 
which had been suspended in readiness for them. Those who succeeded in gaining 
the summit of the breach stood appalled at the abyss that yawned before them. 
Their hesitating ranks standing up against the skyline were swept away by the 
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murderous fire of the garrison. Several slipped on the greased boards, and wer | 
precipitated into the depths of the tower. To advance was impossible, and to 
retreat was almost as difficult. But in a few minutes all that could reach the 
ground were in full retreat, leaving fifty dead behind ther, though they gallantly . 
carried off their wounded with them. The defenders only lost three killed ands 

few slightly wounded. | 

No more assaults were attempted. The Frenchmen contented themselves 
with building more batteries, and redoubling their bombardment. Lord Cochrane 
got up a couple of guns to reply to the fire of their latest battery. Unfortunately, 
as one of them was being loaded it exploded, killing a seaman and blowing both 
arms off a Marine. 

On the morning of December 5th, the Citadel capitulated, and as there wa: 
no particular reason to hold on to Fort Trinidad now that both Rosas and its 
Citadel were in the hands of the enemy, Lord Cochrane signalled for the Jmperieuse 
to stand in as close as possible, and send her boats to take off the little garrison 
Those of the Meteor and Lucifer came in also. The French made no attempt to 
interfere, and the garrison left the Fort by means of rope ladders in order to avoid 
passing in front of their batteries. The Spaniards and Irish got down first. Then 
came the seamen and Marines. Lord Cochrane and his gunner remained till the 
last to light the trains leading to two mines which had been prepared to blow up 
the Fort. The boats pulled out and lay on their oars to watch the result. About 
— — up went one of them, wrecking the tower, but the other failed to 
explode. 

So ended the triple defence of Fort Trinidad, whose ruins still crown the rocks 
of Rosas Bay. Three ships and their three Detachments of Marines had in tum 
occupied it, and thanks principally to their presence and example, the garrison 
had repulsed all the assaults of the overwhelming force at the disposal of the 
French commanders. 


DEFENCE OF ANHOLT, 1811. 


“Courage never to submit or yield.” 
—Milton, « Paradise Lost.’’ Book I., Line 108 

The very successful defence of the Island of Anholt against a large force of 
Danish troops and seamen in 1811 was entirely the work of the Royal Marine, 
though Captain Maurice, R.N., was Governor of the Island, and in the Chronologic#! 
List of the Services of the R.N. and R.M. published in the Catalogue of the Naval 
Exhibition of 1891, is given the whole credit of the affair, not a word being said 
about the Royal Marines., Nicholas gives the following account of the capture 
of the Island, in 1809 :— 

‘In the early part of May (1809),” he writes, ‘the 64-gun ship Standard, 
Captain A. P. Hollis, with the 36-gun frigate Glendower, three sloops, and 8 bmg, 
were detached from the British Squadron in the Baltic by Vice-Admiral Sir Jam® 
Saumarez, to effect the reduction of the Island of Anholt. On the 18th, the Marme 


__. 1 Captain Marryat, R.N., the well-known novelist, served hore under Cochrane, and gives an interesting ‘account of the 
cefence of La Trinidad in ‘‘ Frank Mildmay.’’ 
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amounting to 120 rank and file, under Captain Edward Nicolls, with Lieutenants 
Robert Henry and R. G. Atkinson, embarked in the boats of the squadron ; and 
whilst the ships cannonaded the battery on the south beach, the detachment 
landed about three miles to the south-east of them, but owing to the heavy surf 
the boats were swamped, and the men’s ammunition consequently destroyed. 
Notwithstanding these obstacles the attack was persevered in, and the never- 
failing alternative of British soldiers—the bayonet, accomplished all that could 
have been desired ; for the party dashing forward, captured a field-piece, which 
had kept up a galling fire ; and then pursuing a force, consisting of about 200 men, 
right into the lighthouse, compelled them to haul down the Danish colours. Soon 
afterwards the battery that had annoyed the Standard was silenced, and the 
garrison, amounting to 250 men of the King of Denmark’s regiment and 300 well- 
organized militia, surrendered at discretion. The loss of the British was confined 
to one corporal killed, and two privates wounded.? 

Having been confirmed in his appointment as Governor of Anholt, Captain 
Nicolls was indefatigable in his exertions to put the Island in a proper state of 
defence ; and during the absence of the British fleet in the winter months, the 
boats belonging to the island captured fifteen sail of laden vessels. On the return 
of the squadron to the Baltic in 1810, the governor was honoured by receiving a 
letter of thanks from the Commander-in-Chief on the station ; but notwithstanding 
this flattering remark of approval, the Board of Admiralty thought proper to 
remove Captain Nicolls from his command, to make room for a Naval Officer, 
and the Island of Anholt was henceforward placed on the establishment of a 50-gun 
ship.? 


In the distressed state of commerce, occasioned by the rigorous edicts of 
Buonaparte, the Island of Anholt was found useful to England as a depot, and as 
a point of communication with the Continent. The Danes, probably instigated 
by Napoleon, had for some time been preparing a force for the attack of this 
coveted possession ; but so long as the sea remained open, the British cruisers 
continued to hover round the island and the same inclemency of the weather which 
at length drove the ships into the southern latitude, shut up the Danish gun-boats 
and transports in their lakes and harbours. 

With the return of Spring (1811), the Danes were early in renewing their pre- 
parations for the invasion of Anholt ; and on the 23rd of March, a flotilla, con- 
sisting of twelve gunboats, each mounting two long twenty-four or eighteen pound- 
ers, and four brass howitzers, with from sixty to seventy men, having under their 
protection twelve transport vessels, resembling the gunboats in appearance, and 
containing between them about 1,000 troops, including an organised body of 200 
seamen, assembled in Gjerild Bay.? On the 24th, Lieutenant Holstein, of the 
Danish Navy, visited the island in the sacred character of a flag of truce, but 

1 *‘ Historical Record of the Royal Marine Forces.” ; 
was to keep the light burning it the lighthouse to assiet their ships in the havigation of the Katiegat, which with all lghte put 
ee Dy ne Deuce Dae very derecroue at night. Previously they had stationed a lightship near Anbolt for the purpose, but 
3 The Danish troops detailed for this service were the 2nd Battalion Jutland Sharpshooters; the lst Regiment of Jutlard 
en eas the 4th Battalion of the 2nd Jutland Jaegers. Nicholas rather underestimates their tota) which was clore on 
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evidently for the purpose of ascertaining the strength of the garrison, which he | 
soon learnt consisted of 400 men ; that the light-house fort was the only fortificatin 
of importance and that the sole vessel of war cruising off the island was a smal 
armed schooner. With this satisfactory report the expedition was so hasten . 
in its departure, that on the 26th of March, the flotilla set sail from Gjerild Bay; | 
and on the 27th, at 4 a.m., in a dense fog, the Danish troops disem barked in perfet 
order at a spot distant about four miles to the westward of Fort Yorke, the 
headquarters of the garrison, and as they were undiscovered, without opposition |- 

Captain Maurice had been apprized on the 10th of February of the intended 
attack ; consequently every resource in his power was resorted to, to complet 
the works and give a proper reception to the assailants. 

It was just before dawn on the 27th that the out-picquets on the south ate 
of the island made the signal for the flotilla being in sight, the garrison wa 
immediately under arms, and the brigade of four howitzers, with 200 infantry unde 
the orders of Captain Torrens, accompanied by the Governor in person, quitted 
the lines to oppose the landing.” ‘The story of the fighting which ensued is wel 
told by Sir Robert Steele of the Royal Marine Artillery! who was present 43 
subaltern in command of a battery of four field howitzers :— 


‘‘“As morning broke,” he writes, “ we first saw, from the Octagonal Battery | 
round the lighthouse, the enemy’s flotilla on the southern side, at a distance of 
between three and four miles. They were hauled up; a little wood of transports 
flanked by eighteen heavy gunboats, with 24 or 18 pounders in each. 


The whole British force consisted in a battalion of 350 Marines and 31 Marne 
Artillerymen ; all the sailors attached to the isle, amounting to only from 15 t 
20, were on board the schooner? and at sea. It was determined to make a strong 
reconnaissance, and to ascertain as accurately as possible the real amount of the 
attacking forces, such various estimates of which had been made by the videtts 
and out-picquet. Two companies were therefore marched out to cover the fou — 
howitzers, which took the field, and we advanced to a ridge of sandhills on the 
south side, upon the highest point of which we had placed on a platform (which 
enfiladed the south beach) onegun. At the foot of this ridge the howitzers wer 
halted, while the Adjutant proceeded to the platform to reconnoitre. 


—_ 


Being on horseback, he was there before the escort, and, on looking down, 54¥ 

a heavy column of troops, marching in silent and compact order, immediately 
below, supported at no great distance by another column of yet superior force. 
It struck him that if the leading column wheeled into line, it would considerably 
outflank our guns, and the 200 men drawn up to support them on both flanks 
He made his report accordingly, the guns were limbered up, and our troops returned 
to the redoubt. As we retired across the plain from the range of sandhills, the 
Danes having wheeled into line and got upon them, opened their fire and ch 
as we quietly entered the redoubt. They at the same time threw their column of 
reserve across the island, advanced along the north beach, and menaced us with an 
overwhelming attack, while all their flotilla opened their fire and supported them. 
Bee ee ete ee at aed ee sd ees ee eh 

1 ‘The Marine Officer—or Sketches of Service,” 1840. 

2 The Anholl, a tender to the Island, commanded by Lieutenant H. L Baker, R.N. 
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DEFEAT OF THE DANES AT ANHOLT. 


t. Rd. Turnbull, R.M. 


by Lieu 


wing 


From a dra 


March 27th, 1811. 
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A heavy fire from the guns of the Masserene Battery, however, soon checked the 
attack from the south, drove them over the sandhills for shelter, and blew them out of 
the one-gun battery which they tried to turn against us,and on which they had hoisted 
their colours. They now occupied two large houses on the south beach; but on 
these the octagon guns were brought to bear, and they were forced to abandon them. 

The column of attack on the north side met a similar fate ; for although the 
hillocks of sand, breaks and inequality of ground, afforded them protection in their 
approaches, and were equal to entrenchments, the Marine Artillery (and there was 
one stationed at each gun at the moment the field-pieces returned to the redoubt) 
pointed so exactly at the interstices through which the enemy endeavoured to rush 
iuto our works, that no forlorn hope could go to more certain death ; for while they 
rallied behind these natural approaches, our men waited for them, with the match lit 
and the muzzle of their gun levelled at the breaks through which they bravely tried 
to come at us. The column on the south side brought up a field-piece, and made 
repeated efforts, which were as repeatedly frustrated by our destructive fire. 

A signal had been made, as soon as the flags could be distinguished, to the 
Tartar and Sheldrake, that the enemy’s flotilla were on the southern side of the 
island, and firing on us at point blank. 

They immediately weighed, the Tartar running to leeward round the shoal 
of the Knoben, and presenting her broadside to the gunboats, while the Sheldrake 
remained on the north side ready to cut off their retreat. 

The bringing up of the field-piece on the south seemed to be the signal for 
another general struggle. 

The advance upon the north side under Captain Reytz, were within pistol 
shot, when Melstedt commanded and led a general assault. Our guns and musketry 
mowed them down. Melstedt, the commander-in-chief, fell by a musket ball, 
and the next in command, poor Reytz, had both his legs shot away by a cannon 
ball ; and another cannon shot at the same time killed the brave Holstein, who 
commanded the southern column of attack. 

The destructive fire of our batteries had already strewn the plain with killed 
and wounded, and their chief officers had fallen, when Lieutenant Baker, in the 
schooner, with some men of the light company, under Lieutenant Turnbull,! who 
had been on a cutting-out expedition, anchored on the northern shore on the flank 
of the besiegers ; while Captain Holtaway, who commanded at the town at the 
west end of the island, finding his retreat cut off from the garrison, launched the 
Danes’ fishing boats, came firing along the north shore, and landed under the guns 
of the Octagon Battery, amidst our hearty cheers. 

In this extremity, the assailants on the north shore hung out a flag of truce, 
and the adjutant, accompanied by a sergeant of Marine Artillery, who spoke the 
language, went to meet it. They asked ‘If we would surrender?’ which he 
treated as a piece of insolence, and turned round to walk off. On this, an exceed- 
ingly fine young man caught him by the arm, and, holding up a white handker- 
chief, said, ‘ Will you allow us to lay down our arms and leave the island ?’ 


Mozz otint, D 

Flotilla).”” This officor afterwards ce the Spanish Army, o to the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, aid ee served as 

Genera] O’Donnell, and Count d’A 1, in the Penin sular ar He caught a chill on boserd a bomb- -vessel in the Expedition to 
Algiers, resulting ‘In his death at Berwick, 13th May, 1824 
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‘Certainly not.’ 

‘Then, what terms will you grant ?’ 

‘None but unconditional surrender.’ 

Upon which the three senior officers took off their swords and handed them to 
him, and asked, ‘If a vessel with letters might be sent to Jutland.’ 

‘Yes, unsealed letters,’ and as he was leading them prisoners to the garrison, 
he met the Captain of His Majesty’s ship Anholt, who, on being told what had 
transpired, threw his gold-laced hat in to the air and jumped for joy. 

During these proceedings the Tartar had made her appearance to the flotilla 
on the south side, which instantly got under weigh, and ran to the westward. 
This obliged the column of attack on this side also to hold out a flag of truce. The 
Adjutant went, as before, to meet it; and on his informing them of the fall of 
Melstedt and Reytz, and pledging his honour that no terms whatever had been 
accorded to the northern column of attack, this party also laid down their arms, 
making with those who were by this time in our power, 680 prisoners, more than 
double the force with which we commenced the action. 


The enemy landed about 2,000 men, and lost 200 in killed and wounded. 


When all those who had surrendered had been secured in the stables, a gun 
was pointed at the door, and a sentinel placed with a slow match, with which he 
was directed to fire instantly if they attempted to break out. 


We then took the field with the howitzers, to harass the remaining thousand, 
who were embarking at the west end. Their force, however, was still so formidable, 
our success so complete, our responsibility in the garrison so great, and our means 
so comparatively small, that we first halted, and reluctantly retired within our lines, 
having sustained in this memorable defence only a loss of two killed and thirty 
wounded, included in the latter our gallant and beloved commandant, Colonel 
Torrens. Danish officers killed, one Major; two Captains; two Lieutenants. 
Their wounded were very numerous, and the wounds from cannon shot so severe 
as in most cases to require amputation. Our mess-room, in this little barrack 
of sand, was given up as a hospital for them, and the next morning, as I was 
passing by the door at our usual breakfast hour, there stood two wheelbarrows 
full of arms and legs, which were sent off to be buried at low-water mark.” 


In a letter addressed to Governor Maurice from Sir James Saumarez, that 
distinguished officer thus expresses himself. ‘‘I most heartily congratulate you 
on the brilliant success of the brave garrison under your command in having 
repulsed an attack of the enemy’s select troops consisting of as many thousands as 
the whole force opposed to them amounted to hundreds; and by the gallantry 
and intrepid conduct of your valiant heroes, succeeded in taking a greater number 
of prisoners than their whole collective force. I can only assure you that this gallant 
affair is the theme of everyone’s praise and has excited the admiration of all.”’ 


For their gallant conduct in defence of Anholt, Captain Torrens obtained the 
brevet rank of Major ; and the senior subaltern, J. N. Fischer, the rank of Captain. 

Captain Maurice, R.N., on giving up command of the garrison, and leavi 
the island, was presented by those who had served under him with a sword wit 
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@ magnificently chased gilt scabbard and a blade inlaid with gold on which is the 
following inscription :— 

‘‘ Presented by the Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers, Gunners and Privates 
of the Royal Marines and Royal Marine Artillery, in garrison at Anholt, to their 
esteemed Governor, Captain James Wilkes Maurice, of the Royal Navy, in token 
of their admiration of his personal bravery in the battle of the 27th March, 1811, 
and as a grateful memorial for his liberal, forbearing and kind consideration of 
their feelings during his government.”’! 

The garrison seems to have spent a good deal of money in articles of this 
nature, for, according to a contemporary newspaper paragraph, dated 14th March, 
1812 :—‘“‘ On the departure of Major Torrens from Anholt, a sword of 100 guineas 
was presented to him by the Royal Marines, and another of 100 guineas was voted 
him by the Officers.” Another paragraph of December, in the same year, announces 
that ‘‘ Major Nicholl, of the Royal Marines, lately returned from Anholt, is going 
out to Sweden as A.D.C. to the Crown Prince (Bernadotte).”’ 

As this Royal Prince and ex-General in Napoleon’s Army began life as a 
Private in the French Marines, this appointment is of some interest.? 


NOTES. 
Nortz I.—MAJOR THOMAS OLDFIELD. 


Major Thomas Oldfield, who died so gloriously at Acre, was born at Stone in Staffordshire, on 21st June, 1756, 
he was the third son of Humphrey Oldfield, Esqre., an officer in H.M. Marine Forces. His mother, whose maiden 
name was Nicholls, was descended from an ancient family in Shropshire, where they possessed considerable property. 
Humphrey died in America, shortly after the affair of Bunker’s Hill, in which he was engaged. 

Thomas, the third son, accompanied his father to America, in the autumn of 1774, or the following Spring. He 
served as a volunteer with the Marine Battalion at Bunker’s Hill, on 17th June, 1775 ; in this action he was twice 
wounded ; first by a spent ball, which struck him in the breast, and secondly by a musket ball, which passed through 
his wrist (the use of which he never perfectly recovered) ; notwithstanding the severity of this second wound, Mr. 
Oldfield could not be prevailed upon to quit the field. 


Mr. Oldfield, immediately after the action, accepted a commission in a provincial corps, it is believed, Tarleton’s 
Legion. In 1776 he was by mistake appointed to the Marines, a commission intended for his brother being made out 
in his name ; the provincial corps giving only temporary rank, he was recommended to take up the commission, 
and his brother received another as soon as the mistake was explained. 

Thomas was promoted to a first lieutenancy in the Marinee on the 16th April, 1778 ; being very soon distinguished 
by his intelligence and gallantry, he was placed on the staff of the Quartermaster-General’s department. 


Mr. Oldfield was taken prisoner with Lord Cornwallis at the capitulation of York Town. During the American 
War he was several times wounded, thrice taken prisoner, and thrice shipwrecked. The second time he was ship- 
wrecked was on the coast of America ; he preserved his life by swimming, and was the only person saved from the 
wreck ; he was taken up by a boat and carried on board a ship, in which his brother happened to be embarked, and 
in which they were subsequently cast away together. 


Captain Oldfield, in 1794, commanded the Marmes landed from the squadron to co-operate with the Army in 
the Island of St. Domingo. 


Captain Oldfield distinguished himself on every occasion that offered ; in storming one of the enemy's works at 
Cape Nicholas Mole, he was the first to enter it, and with his own hands struck the enemy’s colours, which are now 
in possession of his nephew. 


1 This sword was on view and for salo at Messrs, Spink & Sons, in August, 1 


892. 
2 Asa contrast the case of an American millionaire, Mr. E. L. Dwyer, of Torrington Conn., may be mentioned, who 
becoming bankrupt, enlisted as a private in the U.S. Marine Corps, in 1900 
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In 1796, Captain Oldfield was employed on the recruiting service at Manchester and Warrington, when br :s 
zeal and activity he procured upwards of one hundred recruits within a twelve month ; upon leaving the recrunz; 
service he embarked on board the Theseus, 74 guns, and sailed to join the equadron, under the orders of the Lx 
of St. Vincent, off Cadiz; upon the Theseus reaching her destination, she became the flagship of Nelson, thas 
Rear Admiral. 


Captain Oldfield was engaged in two bombardments of Cadiz in the month of July, 1797, in one of which, bx 


in the boat with the Admiral, he was slightly wounded. 


Immediately after the second bombardment, the Theseus, accompanied by a small squadron, sailed for th 
Island of Teneriffe: in the gallant but unsuccessful attempt upon this Island, Captain Oldfield commanded tix 
portion of Marines which effected a landing from the squadron; the boat in which he was in being swamped & 
swam on shore, and, in landing, received a severe contusion on the right knee, which did not, however, prevent in 
from exerting himself with his accustomed zeal and ability. 


At the battle of the Nile, Captain Oldfield was then the senior officer of Marines in the fleet, and on this occsar 
obtained the rank of Major, his commission as which was dated October 7th, 1798.—A bridged from the “Gh 
and Laurel.”’ 


It may be interesting to note that Major Oldfield’s brother—who also was in the Royal Marines—had 5 
who was Brigade Major of the Royal Engineers, at the Battle of Waterloo, and rose to be senior General in 
Corps. His six sons all joined the Service, five the Army, and one the Royal Navy. One of these, Major-Gensr 
Richard Oldfield, R.A., has four sons, two in the Army, and two in the Royal Marines. Major-Gen. J. H.R. Oldies, 
R.M.L.I., and Lieut.-Colonel Humphrey Oldfield of the Royal Marine Artillery. Both these officers—like ther 4 
tinguished ancestor—have seen service in the ‘‘ Land of the Pharoahs.”’ 


Nore II.—LETTER ABOUT MAJOR DOUGLAS FROM THE GRAND VIZIER TO SIR SIDNEY SITE 
FOR TRANSMISSION TO THE KING. 
‘To the Commander of His Britannic Majesty's Fleet, to our most esteemed and Beloved Friend, Sir Sxinr 
Smith, Our Best Greeting :— 


“We send you by these presents our best advice and information concerning His Britannic Majesty's Officer 
Colonel Douglas, to make known to you, that during his stay at, and co-operation with the Army under our Command 
he has evinced not only the greatest activity and skill, but also the most undaunted courage and bravery. 


‘As his glorious and faithful services have afforded us the highest satisfaction, so do we wish the same a 
prove to him most honourable and advantageous, and we think it just and expedient for all Powers and Sovereig™ 
nobly to reward eminent merit ; so have we written this letter for the express purpose te beg you to tranamlt . 
our dear and respected and great Friend and Ally, the King of Great Britain, a faithful narrative of Colonel Dougis# 
behaviour, that accordingly he may be raised to the rank he so well deserves. 


‘We hope and trust that at the receipt of our letter you will act in conformity with this sincere desire. 
Given at our Camp, before El Arish, 
February 2nd, 1800. 


Major Douglas, on his arrival in London with Sir Sidney Smith’s despatches, was knighted by the King at - 
James’ Palace (2nd April, 1800), was awarded a special life pension of £400 a year, and in September was sppo” 
Equerry to H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex. 


Notr III.—DEATH OF MAJOR MELSTEDT. 


‘¢ A Marine had fired five times ineffectually at the Danish Commandant who advanced within pistol angie 
f snut, 


al Daring. 


aging his troops; at the sixth discharge he brought him down, and, exclaiming, ‘Take that pinch © 
fellow,’ he immediately began to reload his piece with all the coolness imaginable.” —Fr. ‘‘ Deeds of Nav 
Giffard. 1852. 
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BRAVERY OF SERGEANT MILLIGAN. 


CHAPTER XV. 


SEA FIGHTING FROM 1800 TO 1812. 


‘* High on the poop, the marshalled files I view. In all the movements of the tented field 
Inured to naval, as to warlike cares, ‘They mix, and bear with pride, among the brave, 
The bold expedients of the seas are theirs ; The laurel wreath their grateful country gave. 
Equal the close embattled rank to form, Long, gallant leaders of this gallant race ! 
Or lend their welcome aid amid the storm ; Long may your hands our conquering squadrons grace ; 
In every naval fight, alert to dare And swell, in native realms, or climes afar, 
The sailor's dangers, and his honours share ; The ‘ pomp, pride, circumstance,’ of glorious war !”’ 


On shore, no less in martial science skilled, 

From “ Pleasures of the Naval Life.’’ 

By Thomas Downey, R.N.— London, 1813. 
N a former Chapter has been collected the little that can 
be traced of the deeds of Marine Detachments when 
embarked during the 18th Century; Trafalgar will be 
dealt with in the ensuing chapter, and it is proposed 
now to put before the reader the few details of the 
experiences of the Corps in action afloat in the early 
part of the 19th Century which have come down to 
us, together with various instances of individual heroism 
in officers and men when serving under the pennant. 
The tendency for some years, possibly from the difficulty 
of getting seamen, had been to gradually increase the 
number of Marines on board our men-of-war. In 1742 a 100-gun ship carried a 
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detachment of one Captain, three Subalterns, and one hundred men, but in 1810 
a similar ship’s complement of Marines was one hundred and sixty-six N.C.Os. and 
men with the same number of officers as before. The quality of the men had also 
improved. We have seen that Anson’s Marines, and many of those who took part 
in Vernon’s ill-fated and ill-managed attempt on Carthagena, were very raw walriors 
—bravely as they fought—and there is little or nothing to shew that they were any 
use as gunners on board ship or for Naval purposes not of a strictly military nature. 
This rawness is complained of both by Lieut. O’Loghlan and Lieut. McIntyre, 
writing in 1766 and 1763,! and the former suggests that his Corps should be 
instructed in gunnery. But by the beginning of the 19th Century all this was 
changed. Not only had the Marines begun to assist at the great guns, but had 
acquired many of the accomplishments of seamen without losing their distinctly 
military character. The Naval Chronicle of 1803 relates the embarkation of a 
Captain, three Subalterns, six Sergeants, and one hundred rank and file, in March 
of that year, on board the Mars then fitting for sea in the Hamoaze. “ The pro- 
priety of embarking Royal Marines thus early in the fitting out of men-of-war 
is perfectly obvious, as they are from long habit in the late wars, good seamen, 
and very fit for rigging and getting ready for sea ships put into commission.”’ It 
is pretty evident therefore, that though officers were forbidden to order them aloft, 
they must very often have volunteered to go. 

There is even an instance of an officer of the Corps losing his life in going aloft 
on board a transport when none of the seamen could be induced to venture. The 
following is a contemporary account of this incident published in 1814: ‘‘ The 
Bellerophon, on her passage home from Newfoundland, fell in with a transport, 
some officers who were on board of which, reported that the crew having refused 
to go aloft during some severe weather, when the safety of the ship required they 
should, Lieut. J. F. Jewers, R.M., volunteered to effect what the whole of the 
crew refused to undertake. In ascending the rigging a spar fell upon him and killed 
him instantly. He was on passage to England having been invalided from the 
Minden, and was a very promising young officer.’’? 

But to return to our subject. The first case we have to mention of individual 
heroism afloat is that of Lieutenant Tait, on 3rd April, 1801, which is thus related 
in a print of the time: 

“On the last cruise off the coast of France, the 7'rent frigate, commanded by 
Sir Edward Hamilton, chased an English vessel that had been taken into Havre- 
de-Grace in the night. Several officers volunteered their services to cut her out. 
One of these officers was Lieut. Tait of the Marines. They succeeded in the gallant 
enterprise, and the only person wounded was Mr. Tait, who unfortunately lost 
his leg. On the prize money being paid to the crew for the re-capture, they 
exhibited an instance of generosity truly great, for the whole of them went aft to 
the Captain, and begged he would take the shares they had received and apropriate 
them for the use of Lieut. Tait, as a testimony of the very high respect they had 


1 Vide Chapter IX. 
2 It is interesting to note that Major Shanks of the Royal Marines is the only soldier who ever stood on the main truck 
of a line of-battloships (one of the old three-deckers). Thi? was performed on board the yueen ee eee on the wa oe to 
2 rela : and revere of those who witnesecd this feat aro now living.—Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn wan a midsb ipman 
e p at the time. 
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for his talents as an officer and his courage as a man, which he had evinced in the 
manner he had conducted himself on that occasion. The Captain declined accepting 
their very generous offer, and insisted on every man taking his share, saying Lieut. 
Tait’s conduct had been represented and he had no doubt of its being adequately 
rewarded. Sir Edward Hamilton was so pleased with .the Lieutenant’s conduct 
that soon after the transaction he made him a present of one hundred guineas to 
urchase a sword. This is an instance of Naval Merit which leaves us entirely 
incapable of determining which deserves most the palm of honour, the crew for 
their laudable generosity, the Lieutenant for his spirit, or the Commander for his 
noble behaviour in taking the task upon himself of rewarding the bravery of the 
Lieutenant.” He was awarded a pension of £40 a year for his wound, afterwards 
increased to £50. | 
The gallant spirit of Lieutenant James Davis Williams, a young officer only 
20 years of age, who was killed on board H.M.S. Hannibal in action in the Bay of 
Algeziras (6th July, 1801), is described in a letter from the surgeon of the ship 
to his father. ‘“‘ Captain Ferris and myself,” he writes, ‘‘feelingly condole with 
you on the present occasion ; yet it may be some consolation to you that he died 
hke a hero. He was the first who was wounded upon the poop, and the same 
shot killed the Captain’s clerk, knocked Captain Ferris down, and killed six 
Marines. Your son’s right leg was entirely smashed to pieces, and the left very 
much shattered, besides being otherwise very much bruised. I amputated his 
right leg, and otherwise dressed and took every possible care of him till the action 
was over, which lasted five hours ; after which the ship caught fire in three different 
places in the cock-pit ; and I sincerely wish I could throw a veil over the dreadful 
catastrophe which then followed, as the French and Spanish soldiers and sailors 
in extinguishing the fire, trod great numbers of the wounded to death. Your son, 
however, survived, and late in the evening, [ got him sent to the hospital at 
Algeziras ; but from the loss of blood, the very dreadful contusions, etc., he was 
quite exhausted, and died the next day. He bore his misfortunes with the greatest 
courage ; and often declared that he did not regard his own wounds, or even death, 
provided we were but successful. None of us saved any of our clothes in the general 
and dreadful confusion ; and although I sent him to the hospital in a cot and mat- 
tress, yet they had taken away everything from him next day. He was buried 
with decency.” Reading between the lines it would appear that this poor young 
fellow owed his death rather to the brutality of the enemy than to his wounds. 
The Marines participated in the attack on the Boulogne Flotilla on the night 
of 15-16 August, 1801, in which operation they suffered severe casualities. The 
whole conditions were against success. The enemy were fully prepared; every 
vessel was defended by long poles headed with iron spikes projecting from their 
sides, strong nettings were triced up to their lower yards, they were moored to the 
shore by train cables and crammed with soldiers. They were covered by the 
fire of batteries and the musketry of large bodies of troops who lined the shore. 
Nelson, who commanded the blockading fleet off the port would most probably 


not have ordered the attempt had it not been for the popular clamour in England 
aroused by the fear of invasion by the great assemblage of troops and small craft 
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assembled at Boulogne and Dunkirk. In spite of the undoubted command of the 
Channel which the powerful British fleets had established, a considerable portion 
of the nation had “ got the wind up”’ and demanded that “‘ something should be 
done.” And though he himself did not hesitate to assert that the French Army 
of Invasion at Boulogne would never even embark, he decided to make an attempt 
to destroy, or at least inflict serious damage on the French Flotilla. 

But he had no luck. The boats of the squadron were manned and armed 
and pushed off in five divisions about half-an-hour before midnight. They were 
accompanied by a division of mortar boats. 

The night was as black as pitch, the tides and currents were running strong, 
and it was not long before the divisions became separated and lost touch. One 
division drifted to the eastward, and as day dawned found itself not far from the 
pier-head close to which lay a French brig. The leading boats dashed in and cap- 
tured her after a sharp bout of hand to hand fighting, but she could not be brought 
out as she was found to be secured to the shore by a chain passing under her 
bottom. Meanwhile the fire from the shore and from other vessels of the flotilla 
became so deadly that there was nothing for it but to retreat. Captain George 
Young of the Marines and nineteen of the rank and file were wounded, while the 
losses of the seamen and their officers were still heavier. 


Meanwhile, the 2nd Division, under Captain Parker, R.N., had reached their 
objective about midnight, and attacked two brigs, but the boarders were frustrated 
by the netting and heavy musketry fire from the soldiers on board. They were 
successful, however, in bringing out a lugger, but sustained a loss of twenty-one 
killed and forty wounded. The 3rd Division met with still less success, indeed 
success under the circumstances was hardly to be expected. The French naturally 
considered it impossible, and it is related that “the commander of one of the 
French Divisions acted like a generous enemy. He hailed the boats as they 
approached, and cried out in English, ‘ Let me advise you my brave Englishmen, 
to keep your distance ; you can do nothing here; and it is only uselessly shedding 
the blood of brave men to make the attempt.’”’ Nelson afterwards claimed that 
had our force arrived together, as he had intended, it was not all the chains in 
France which would have prevented our men from bringing off the whole of the 
vessels, But as he also admitted that there had been no error committed and that 
never did Englishmen display more courage, it seems doubtful whether the arrival 
of the four divisions at once would have led to anything but a longer fight and 
heavier loss. 

Lieutenant Joseph Langston, who was killed in 1803 when serving on board 
H.M.S. Goliath, is another officer whose name should be recorded in the annals 
of his Corps. A messmate writes to his father to announce the sad event as 
follows :—*‘ He, with Mr. Kent, the Ist Lieutenant of the ship, gallantly volunteered 
their services to cut off a small vessel that was standing in shore. Captain Brisbane 
gave them two boats, with which they proceeded ; and as the small vessel escaped 
their vigilance, they determined not to come back without something. In 
consequence of this resolution, they attacked a large brig, the Rachel, of Liverpool, 
captured by the French, and defended by French soldiers, and brought her out. 
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It is impossible to do justice to your son’s greatness of mind. ‘I'he boat had just 
got alongside, and Mr. Langston was on the gunwale, ready to board ; one hand 
(his left) having hold of the rigging, when a musket was fired at him by a French 
soldier, which wounded him dreadfully in the right shoulder. A _ prodigious 
hemorrage took place, and from the nature of the service, it was a considerable 
time before the surgeon could possibly get to the relief of the wounded. Mr. Lang- 
ston refused to be dressed till a poor Marine soldier, since dead of his wounds, had 
first had assistance ; afterwards every attention was paid him by all his messmates 
and the greatest care taken of him by the surgeon and his assistants ; and we had 
the happiness, as we thought, of seeing him do well until the 23rd, at night, when 
the ship had a great deal of pitching motion, which is a very uneasy one, and 
unfortunately renewed the hemorrhage, by which it was understood that death must 
in the end ensue. This gave him time to settle his affairs, and make his peace 
with the Almighty, which he did in the most sincere, manly and Christian-like 
manner ; so that his resignation, fortitude and patience, excited the astonishment 
of all. He lingered till the 3lst December, 1803, when, circumstances proving 
favourable for amputation, which he had much wished for some time, it was put 
in execution at the shoulder joint. It was a forlorn hope! at best, but our most 
anxious desire was that so gallant a man should be preserved for the comfort of 
his friends, and the good of the Service. He bore the whole operation with fortitude 
and resolution, and expired, lamented by all the crew, a short time after its con- 
clusion, being quite exhausted. We buried him with every military honour our 
situation would admit : it was impossible he could have too much.”’ 

“Cutting out a vessel,’ says James, the Naval Historian, “is usually a 
desperate service, and the prize seldom repays the loss which is sustained in 
capturing her. The spirit engendered by such acts, is, however, of the noblest, 
and, in a national point of view, of the most useful kind ; its cumulative influence 
spreads from man to man and from ship to ship, until the ardour for engaging in 
services of danger requires more frequently to be checked than to be incited. An 
attack by boats on an armed sailing vessel, as respects the first foothold on her 
deck especially, may be likened to the forlorn hope of a besieging army---great 
is the peril, and great ought to be the reward. So the reward usually is, if the 
affair be represented in its true colours to the proper authority.” 

The officers of the Royal Marines, though essentially soldiers, and expressly 
barred by regulation from exercising any Naval command whatever were ever 
among the foremost to volunteer for this dangerous and essentially nautical service.* 
One or two instances out of many have already been given, and another in which 
an officer of Marines especially distinguished himself, not only by his gallantry 
but by the exhibition of tactical and strategical qualities of a high order, has now 
to be related. The aftair is a somewhat celebrated one, if only for being an example 
of a case in which the principal performer, afterwards known as “‘ Fighting Nicolls,” 
failed to receive his due reward simply because the incident was not ‘“‘ represented 
in its true colours to the proper authority,’ but rather totally mis-represented to 
his detriment. 


1 ** Forlorn Hope.” An eptire change from the or al signification of the words. Vide Note I. 
2 Vide Note th. si = — 
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It was the year 1803, and the Blanche frigate, Captain Zachery Mudge, was 
cruising off the Island of San Domingo. Intelligence had been received that the 
French armed cutter Albion! was at moorings in the roadstead of Monte Christi on 
the North coast of the Island, and an attempt was made to cut her out by daylight, 
three boats being sent in under Lieut. Braithwaite, R.N., but the boats were driven 
off by the fire of a battery which covered her. It was in the early part of November, 
the nights were long, and it was determined to take advantage of them, and make 
another attempt to cut her out under cover of the darkness. Lieutenant Nicolls 
of the Royal Marines volunteered to carry out the job if he could have one of the 
cutters and twelve men. His offer was accepted, and late on the evening of the 
4th of the month, he shoved off from alongside the Blanche on his little expedition. 
He had not long left the ship when Captain Mudge, fully aware of Nicolls’ dare- 
devil disposition, conceived the idea that he might attempt more than his 
diminutive force would possibly be able to do, for the object of their attack was 
lying within a hundred yards of a shore battery, mounting four 24-pounders and 
three field guns. He therefore called away the barge with her crew of twenty-two 
men, and putting Lieutenant the Hon. Warwick Lake, R.N., in charge of her, 
ordered him to reinforce Nicolls and take personal charge of the attack. The 
bigger boat having come up with the Red cutter—Nicolls’ boat—the two pulled 
steadily in together until the Marine officer was able to point out the dim form of 
the Albion as she lay close under the land. He had probably located her before he 
volunteered to cut her out and had taken her bearings. Lake, however, would not 
have it that the craft they could see was the one of which they were in search. He 
maintained that the Albion was lying right away at the opposite side of the Bay. 
However, although he was in command, he did not insist on the red cutter 
accompanying him when he headed his boat in the new direction, but told Nicolls 
to keep an eye on the vessel they had already discovered. This was about half 
past two in the morning, and though the bay was overshadowed by high mountains 
there was not very much time to waste if the Albion was to be captured and taken 
out before there was a glimmer of light in the East. Besides, there was now a 
favourable breeze for bringing her out, and this might very likely drop or change 
its direction at daybreak. Anyway, Nicolls felt quite certain that the vessel he 
was watching was the Albion and headed his boat towards her. An attack was 
evidently looked for—the Blanche had probably been seen standing off and on 
in the offing at sundown, and as soon as the red cutter was within pistol shot she 
was hailed by the French look-outs. Three rousing cheers was the answer from 
the little boat, whose crew, bending to their oars, dashed alongside. One volley 
from the Albion whistled overhead, a second badly wounded the coxswain, the bow 
oar and a Marine. Before the compliment could be repeated the red cutter had 
hooked on, and Nicolls had sprung on board. As he jumped on deck the French 
Captain’s pistol cracked and the ball pierced the skin of the Marine’s stomach, 
came out and lodged in his sword arm. Nicolls, or one of his men, instantly shot 
the French officer, and after a short scuffle with cutlass, bayonet and boarding 
pike, the crew were driven below with the loss of five men wounded, one mortally. 


1 Armed with two four-pounders, six swivels, 20 muskets and a crew of forty-three men. She was carrying a cargo of fifty- 
two bullocks for the garrison of Cape Francoir. 
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So far, so good ; the Albion was taken and Nicolls now had to get her out. But 
the battery close by could easily blow her out of the water, once the gunners 
became aware of Nicolls’ success. A stratagem was necessary to throw dust in 
their eyes, and Nicolls therefore ordered his Marines to continue to discharge their 
muskets in the air in order to produce the impression that the French crew was 
still holding its own, while the seamen of his little party cut the cables and got 
sail on the prize. All would have been well, had not the barge, attracted by the 
firing, now come bumping alongside. Lake, of course, at once assumed command. 
There was nothing for him to do, but he, by way of taking a hand in the proceedings, 
ordered the Marines to cease firing. Instantly followed the red flash and boom of 
the battery guns, round and grape shot came humming and whistling on board, 
and two of the Blanche’s seamen fell dead. But the wind was fair, and with both 
boats towing ahead the Albion was soon out of gun-shot, and lost in the darkness. 


There is no doubt that Nicolls had done the whole thing “‘ off his own bat,” 
but Captain Mudge, in his report, put quite a different colour on the affair. He 
said that the Albion was “ gallantly attacked” by two boats, Lieutenant Lake 
in the cutter, and Lieutenant Nicolls of the Marines, in the barge. Here are no less 
than three misstatements to begin with. Neither did he make any mention of 
Nicolls being wounded, although he had been pretty seriously hurt. The Admiralty, 
misled by Zachery Mudge’s “terminological inexactitudes,’’ naturally selected 
Lieutenant Lake, the senior of the two officers, for promotion, while the Committee 
of the Patriotic Fund,! although they presented Nicolls with a sword of the value 
of £30 for ‘‘ having commanded one of the boats,’ gave Lake one valued at £50 
for ‘‘ his gallantry.” How the latter could have accepted it, without suggesting 
that it ought to have been given to Nicolls,* is a question which can never be 
answered. 


One of the most warmly contested single frigate actions in the war was that 
which took place between H.M.S, Phoenix and the French frigate Didon, off Cape 
Ortegal, on 10th August, 1805. The crew of the Didon, 330 strong, was composed 
of men carefully picked for their strength and agility, who had been originally 
selected to man the Pomone, commanded by Captain Jerome Buonaparte, the 
future King of Westphalia, while the 260 seamen and Marines who fought the 
Phoenix were one of the best trained and smartest crews in the service. Their 

ery proved far superior to that of their opponents, while so enthusiastic was 
their spirit that even the men in the sick bay insisted on leaving their cots to fill 
cartridges and pass up the ammunition. So that it was only to be expected that 
both sides would put up a stiff fight, which was accentuated by the fine seamanship 
and handling of both men-of-war. 


The Didon was the bigger and more heavily armed of the two, carrying forty 
18-pounder guns in her batteries to the thirty-six similar guns of the Phoeniz, 
which, being a small frigate, had further disguised herself as far as possible to look 
like a sloop. In fact a Yankee skipper who had been entertained on board her 
a day or so before and who the next day fell in with the Frenchman, told him that 


1 Vide Note III. 
2 “Fighting Nicolle,’ afterwards Sir E. Nicolls, K.C.B. Vide Note IV 
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she was a sloop and only mounted twenty cannon. He also described her 
whereabouts and evidently thought he was putting the Didon in the way of an 
easy prize, 

When the two ships approached each other at 10-45 in the morning, the 
Frenchman was soon undeceived. Captain Baker, who commanded the Pheniz, 
so far from attempting to avoid his formidable opponent, tried to run in and 
engage her from leeward in order to prevent her escape. But the manoeuvring 
of the Frenchman was too good and after failing three times in this attempt, Baker 
ran straight at her from windward, and both ships exchanged several broadsides 
at pistol shot range. After a good deal of further manoeuvring, fighting hard 
all the time, the Didon ran the Phoenix on board on her starboard quarter, and 
both crews prepared to board. But the Frenchmen who swarmed on the bows 
of the Didon precluded by their very superior numbers any attempt of the British 
to board, and indeed would have boarded the Phoenix had it not been for her 
Marines, who under their officers Lieutenants Steele and Pleydell, mowed them 
down by their musketry so that not a man got on board. 

At this moment there was only one gun that could be brought to bear on the 
enemy from either ship, and that was a big brass 32 pound carronade mounted 
on the forecastle of the Didon, but as fast as the French gunners attempted to fire 
it they were shot down by the British Marines. 

‘Never can I forget,” wrote Captain Baker to Lieutenant Pleydell, several 
years later, “the service you were to me in both these actions,! but particularly 
in that of the Didon, when the success of the battle (after the fall of poor Steele) 
depended, a good deal, upon your example and conduct, and prevented that large 
wet of artillery on the forecastle of the Didon from sweeping the whole of our 

ecks.” 

Meanwhile, seamen and carpenters were busily employed in the after cabin 
in cutting down the port sills on the quarter in order to bring one of the main- 
deck guns to bear on the Frenchman, since those in the regular stern ports could 
not be trained far enough to the left. There was a good deal of time taken over 
this as the gunner had forgotten to provide transporting tackle in readiness, and 
as the operation had been observed from the Didon the French Marine detachment 
ranged all along her port upper works poured a terrible fire of musketry through 
the stern windows of the Phoenix strewing her after cabins with dead and wounded. 

But at last the gun was run into position, and at the first discharge raked the 
French ship fore and aft killing no less than twenty-four men. A second gun was 
run out from the stern cabin, and with it the headrail and the gammoning—or 
lashing --of the Didon’s bowsprit was shot away, the ships fell apart again and 
once more started fighting broadside to broadside. But now the British gunnery 
began to tell. ‘The guns of the Phoenix were being worked much faster than those 
of her opponent, and brought down her maintopmast and so damaged her foremast 
that it tottered to its fall, while terrible execution was done among her crew. 

The Phoenix was in hardly better case, and both ships suspended firing as they 
fell apart and set about temporarily repairing damages. 


1 The other action referred to was that in which Sir Richard Strachan captured four French ships of the line which had 
escaped from Trafalgar. 
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The British ship was again ready for action first and bore down on the Didon 
to recommence the engagement, but with her first shot the Frenchman hauled 
down his colours, thus ending what James, the Naval historian, has called “‘one of 
the most brilliant and exemplary cases of the kind in the annals of the British Navy.” 


The instances of personal valour we have previously recorded have all related 
to officers of the Corps, but here is one in which a N.C.Q. shewed himself a no less 
determined and plucky man than his leaders. It was on the morning of the 4th 
April, 1806, that the boats of H.M.S. Melpomene, stationed in the Mediterranean, 
were in chase of several French small craft. They had started the evening before, 
and some of them had made prizes of the vessels they had been after, and were 
taking them alongside the frigate which lay becalmed in the offing. But the barge, 
commanded by Lieut. Thompson, assisted by Lieut. Henry Barnet Gascoigne, 
of the Marines, had only just come up with the large settee! of which she had been 
in pursuit. She was armed with four 6-pounders, and twelve heavy muskets on 
swivels, she had her boarding nettings triced up, and all her crew were at their 
quarters, every man with a spare musket and pistols at his side, ready to give the 
British boat an exceedingly warm reception. 


Quite undaunted, the Melpomenes advanced to the attack, and were received 
with an incessant and heavy discharge which killed the commanding officer and 
seven of his men, and severely wounded eight, so reducing their effective numbers 
to Barnet Gascoigne (who was himself wounded), Mr. Butler, a Master’s Mate, 
Sergeant Milligan, of the Marines, and three men. The smoke hung thick round 
the settee, whose crew were unable to see the disastrous effect which their fire 
had had on the British, and the six gallant fellows who alone were left out of the 
barge’s crew, ran her alongside and nothing daunted, hurled themselves on board 
the Frenchman, and despite the determined resistance offered by her eighteen men, 
made themselves masters of the settee. In the struggle, three of the Frenchmen 
were killed, and others driven overboard, and afterwards picked up and secured. 
But five of them, taking their arms and ammunition with them, jumped into the 
Melpomone’s barge as she lay alongside. This was observed by Sergeant Milligan 
who, by the way, had been the first man to board the settee, and he at once jumped 
down into the barge again and attacked the intruders. He was overpowered and 
thrown overboard, but dragged with him one of his opponents, whom he killed 
in the water with his cutlass. When his comrades had time to look round Milligan 
was discovered slowly and painfully swimming after the settee. Lieutenant Gas- 
coigne, noticing an oar in the water behind him, hailed him and told him to turn 
round and support himself by it. He was later picked up by the barge and asked 
by Gascoigne if he had availed himself of the oar to keep afloat. ‘‘ No, Sir,” he 
replied, ‘‘ I did not know if the enemy had all surrendered, and I could not bear 
the idea of turning my back on an enemy’s vessel.”” Such was the spirit in which 
our ancestors fought and conquered in the great war with France. Sergeant 
Milligan was deservedly recommended for his gallantry to Lieut.-General Barclay, 
then Commandant of his Division (Chatham), and the recommendation was read 
out to the Battalion on Parade, entered on the records, and transmitted to the 


1 A lateen rigged vessel with two masts. 
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Committee of the Patriotic Fund at Lloyd’s, who presented him with the sum of 
£40. His comrades in this gallant exploit did not fare so well. Mr. Butler was 
not promoted because the despatches of Captain Parker and Sir Sidney Smith 
were suppressed and not published in the “Gazette,” on account of the House 
of Commons having criticised the loss of so much life in cutting out and boat work. 
Lieut. Gascoigne’s wounds brought on an illness which caused him to be invalided, 
and afterwards placed on half pay.? 

On 10th November, 1808, the 40-gun frigate Thetis fought a very sharp 
engagement with the French 36-gun frigate Amethyst which had just come out of 
L’Orient bound for Martinique. Sergeant Packwood, R.M., who was on board 
at the time wrote home an animated account of the fight which is well worthy 
a place here. He begins by a statement of the loss sustained by the Royal Marine 
Detachment :— 

‘*A list of the R.M. killed and wounded in the Amethyst.’ 


Officers of the R.M.: 2nd Lieut. Kendall killed; Ist Lieut. Payne badly | 
wounded. 

Rank and file: eight killed ; nine dangerously wounded ; two slightly, myself 
slightly bruised in my right arm and hand, when our mizen-mast fell ; but thank 
God, I am very well in health and spirits. 


I will give you a detail to the best of my knowledge : We fought the first three 
broadsides with our larboard guns, and were close on board of each other. We 
separated, not being fastened to each other. She worked her ship remarkably 
well, and came on the starboard side. The action then was very obstinate for two 
hours. She shot away our mizzen-mast: it fell with the mizzen-topsail and gaff 
(the driver not being closely brailed up not having time) across the quarter-deck ; 
no time to clear the wreck ; she cheered at such a sight. We cheered again and 
the next broadside we brought her mizzen-mast down. She dropped aboard us, 
as J may term it, as she had rather the weather gage. At this time I believe her 
intentions were to carry us, but she soon found her mistake. She had about thirty 
soldiers in her fore and main tops, and they kept up a constant fire, with their 
heaving their stinkpots on board ; we sustained a very heavy loss about this time, 
our ship being twice on fire, but was soon put out, and not time to clear the wreck 
on the quarter-deck. We lay muzzle to muzzle about an hour and ten minutes ; 
our men often stealing their sponges, and the others serving us in the same way ; 
and after an action of full three hours and twenty minutes, she struck after a most 
obstinate battle, leaving her deck entirely covered with dead and wounded. Her 
commander, after being fastened to each other for about half-an-hour, was killed. 
His people say he was determined not to strike to a single decked ship, but she found 
Englishmen on board the Amethyst. After your answer I will give you a more clear 
account of these two young but very gallant officers on R.M., and the party under 
their command, who, I think, have added another laurel to such a noble Corps. 
Excuse me if I am going too far with this; but I cannot help mentioning such 
bravery of such young officers and men who stood so true to the cause. I have 


1 ae Lord High Admiral, however, gave his son a commission in the Corpse of which his father had been so shining an 
ornament. 
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nothing more to add, and I hope we shall soon be in readiness to encounter such 
another foe.’’! a | 

One of the finest exhibitions of personal determination and bravery in a cutting 
out expedition was displayed by Lieutenant John Rawlins Coryton, R.M., on 9th 
March, 1809. The Joseph, a French felucca of seven guns and sixty-two men, 
was lying at anchor off the city of St. Domingo, covered by the fire of the town 
batteries, and the musketry of twelve hundred men. The detachment of boats 
which were sent in for the purpose of cutting her out pushed off from the squadron 
after dark and raced for their objective. Thanks to the pulling of his crew, Coryton’s 
boat ran alongside the Joseph, just abaft the gangway, fifteen minutes hefore the 
other boats arrived. Followed by the sixteen men in his boat Coryton succeeded 
in gaining the enemy’s deck after a hard struggle in the course of which he received 
two severe wounds, and succeeded in keeping a footing on board till the arrival of 
the other boats when he was found with his back against the main shrouds engaged, 
single-handed, with nine of the enemy, refusing to surrender though wounded in 
seven different places. For these wounds he was granted a pension of £70 a year, 
and was voted a Sword of Honour by the Patriotic Fund.? 


We have another account, by a Sergeant of Marines, of the way the Melpomene 
was badly mauled by a flotilla of Danish gunboats in the same year. The extract 
is taken from a little work published in 1822 entitled “A Journal of Voyages and 
Travels by the late Thomas Rees, Sergeant of Marines.” It was apparently pub- 
lished by some friends for the benefit of his widow. The most interesting item in 
the book is a description of the state of affairs at Cadiz when besieged by the 
French (1810-12), but as it does not deal at all with the doings of the author’s 
Corps, it would be out of place to insert it here. But his account of the deadly 
work of the Danish small craft with their heavy guns, of which he was an eye- 
witness, may fairly—considering its authorship—be included in the present 
chapter. He was serving at the time in H.M.S. Temeraire, and writes as follows: 


“We weighed anchor on the 13th (April, 1808), and sailing past Radstock, 
we came to anchor at the island of Anholt, lying in the Cattegat. Here we fell 
in company with the Melpomene frigate, and the Ardent of 64 guns. This island 
_ by a detachment of Marines and sailors, under the command of Major 

ico 


I had now, for the first time in my life, to witness, and to share in, an engage- 
ment at sea, which took place as follows: the island of Romsoe, in the Great 
Belt, is small, but remarkably fertile, and had been abandoned on the appearance 
of our ships. The Ardent being at anchor near it, had been almost every day dis- 
embarking parties both of men and women ; some few of the latter of whom having 
been allowed on board, went for the purpose of washing, whilst the men went for 
wood ; and this had been done for some time, without any seeming danger or hazard. 
But at last the Danes got intelligence of it, and, taking advantage of the night, 
pushed over some troops from the island of Funen ; and coming upon our people 


1 From “' The Naval Chronicle.’ Vol. XXV., p. 459. It is to be regretted that the ** more clear account ’’ promised by 
Sergt. Packwood is not available. ; : 

2 Many more cutting-out exploits in which the Royal Marines played a distinguished part might be quoted did space 
permit. Mention of some of these wil] be found in a Chronological Table at the end of Vol. II. 
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unprepared, and unarmed as they were, succeeded in making several prisoners. 
Many were fired on whilst attempting to escape to their ships; and one of the 
men died, leaving a family to the mercy of the world ; one woman was also severely 
wounded, whilst assisting to push off a boat from the shore. Intelligence having 
been conveyed to Admiral Dixon, he ordered that the Melpomene frigate, com- 
manded by Captain Warren, should go with a flag of truce into Nyborg, to 
negociate for an exchange of prisoners. He was again returning, and the time 
for the truce being expired, he was unfortunately becalmed under the land, about 
a league and a half from the Temeraire when, at early midnight, they were suddenly 
attacked by thirty gun-boats. We, in the meantime, were all fast asleep in our 
hammocks, not dreaming of what was to happen. The frigate burned her blue 
lights ; when, all hands being piped up, the armed boats lost not a moment in 
hastening to her assistance ; yet, before we could reach her, and she be 

for action, a number of men were killed, and the frigate dreadfully cut up. But 
it was very fortunate for us that a light breeze sprung up, when we were shortly 
in the midst of the enemy’s boats, and opened a heavy firing upon them ; yet, 
notwithstanding this, they had the good fortune to escape into port, with a loss 
that was not to be compared with ours. 

When we got on board the frigate, I shall never forget the dreadful sight 
which met our eyes. Her decks were strewed with slain men, many of whom had 
no covering but their shirts; and the poor Marine who had been sentry on the 
gangway, was cut entirely through the middle, with his musket and pouch lying 
alongside of him. The captain, by name of Warren, was a man of great humanity, 
and cried like a child at beholding the dreadful state of his crew and his ship. 
Amongst those who afterwards died of their wounds was a senior lieutenant of 
Marines, the son of a chaplain in the Navy. Nothing could have been more 
unfortunate for an attack of the kind than the manner in which the frigate was 
placed ; for being at anchor in a dead calm, the gunboats could take positions close 
to her, both ahead and astern, whilst not more than six, or at most eight guns could 
bear upon them ; and thus it was that engagements in the narrow passes between 
the Danish islands became so particularly dangerous. It is very well known, that 
when close under the land in dark nights, and during a calm, the largest ships 
were often assailed by those gun-boats ; but only let them once get out to sea, one 
of our men-of-war would soon master them ; and even our armed ship-boats could 
have done it, carrying their heavy guns (twenty-four, indeed, thirty-two pounders), 
and by dashing on them with boarding pikes, cutlasses, and bayonets, face to face 
and hand to hand, we could not fail to conquer them.” 

We did not altogether appreciate different ways of fighting to our own in those 
days. Fire-ships had rather gone out of date, and the advent of the American 
Fulton with his torpedoes and submarines was greeted with a chorus of disapproval 
of methods which were said to be only fitted for pirates and gentry of that class. 
Yet we ourselves made use of primitive torpedoes against the Boulogne Flotilla 
and of fireships and explosive vessels,! when Admiral Lord Gambier attacked 
"1 Some of these wore of the mon destructive nature each containing 1,500 barrels of gunpowder started into puncheons 


ap-headed and secured togethor by cables passed round them and rammed together with wedges having moistened sand 
seed or between them, and upon the top of this mass of gunpowder lay more than 3,000 Mve shelis and many thousand 
grenades. 
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the French Fleet in the Basque Roads, in April, 1809. A letter from a Subaltern 
of Marines who was present gives the following interesting account of the pro- 
ceedings on this occasion :— 


“‘ Our fire-ships arrived the 10th instant, and were sent in the next night, 
each ship conducted by a lieutenant and five men ; the ships were sixteen in number, 
and some very heavy ships ; when they got in, the French ships cut and slipped, 
and nine sail of the line got on shore on the Isle of Aix, and the next morning, we 
discovered them ; the fire-ships having done little good, the small craft and frigates 
were ordered in to attempt to destroy them. The place where they lay was like 
their being in Portsmouth Harbour, under the fire of two batteries, each of which 
had three tier of guns of twenty-nine each, all heavy metal ; the navigation to get 
at them was very difficult, in some places there being only four fathoms of water. 
Just as we were sitting down to dinner on board the Revenge, our signal was made 
to go in and assist the gun and mortar vessels. Our ship was clear for action in 
fifteen minutes, and in half-an-hour we were alongside of the three sail of the line, 
when we opened a dreadful cannonade on them, which continued for an hour-and- 
a-quarter, when the Warsaw, a fine eighty-gun ship, and the Aquilon, struck to 
us; we were now in a very critical state ourselves, being in only five fathoms 
of water, which was ebbing very fast ; the batteries on shore having got our length, 
struck us almost every shot for the last quarter-of-an-hour ; luckily, a breeze 
springing up we got off into deeper water and out of reach of their guns, when we 
anchored again, and sent our boats and took out the prisoners, and set them on 
fire about seven p.m. At nine they were all in flames, and at two in the morning 
they blew up with a tremendous explosion ; the French set fire to the Tonnere 
and the Jmperieuse to the Calcutta, three other ships of the line are on shore very 
much mauled by the frigates and bomb-ships, some of them are on their beam-ends, 
and but little chance of their getting off again. The Captain of the Warsaw is on 
board our ship. He says they are bound to relieve Martinique with troops and 
provisions. 1 went on board his ship after she had struck, and the decks were 
strewed with dead and wounded—a most dreadful slaughter. We also lost several 
_ killed and wounded, and our ship is much cut up in sails and rigging, which makes 
it probable that we shall be sent in to refit.”1 In August of this year (1809) occurred 
Sir Richard Strachan’s abortive expedition to the Scheldt. His fleet carried 
40,000 troops under the Earl of Chatham who were intended to capture Antwerp. 
As it turned out they were only landed on the Island of Walcheren, where they 
died in hundreds from fever and ague.? Lieutenant Fernyhough of the Royal 
Marines has left an interesting account of his experiences on board H.M.S. Stata 
upon this occasion, He writes from the Western Scheldt, on August 21st, 1809: 

‘It is now midnight, and my watch is on deck, and as everything seems quiet 
for the moment (notwithstanding we are close to the enemy) I embrace this 
opportunity to give you an account, which I shall despatch by a frigate which 
will sail early in the morning. I have enclosed a sketch of our forcing the batteries 


1 From Dr. Johr Campbell's ‘‘ Lives of the British Admirals.” 

2 The Marines, however, who were landed there escaped. “ It reflects the greatest honour,”’ wrote Sir Richard Strachan 
to their Commandirg Officer, “ on you and the officers under your command, that this valuable Corps have been preserved 
in health, when others have been afflicted by the prevailing disease. It is to your excellent man ment and discipline, and 
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of Flushing and Cadsand, which was accomplished with little loss ; about twenty 
killed and wounded. 

Our squadron of ten frigates was led in gallant style by Lord William 
Stewart in the Lavinia, and engaged with the batteries nearly two hours. The 
cannonading was tremendous, about 600 pieces of ordnance firing at the same time, 
which, added to the bursting of shells over us, was a magnificent yet an awful sight. 
The frigates could only be distinguished at intervals, emerging from the smoke. 
I had command of six thirty-two pounders, on the quarter deck, with the Royal 
Marines ; and we fired, I believe, forty rounds out of each gun during the two hours. 
They became so heated, that two or three of my guns dismounted and wounded 
several of the men; we were in consequence, obliged to reduce the quantity of 
powder. If you had seen me during the action, you would have taken me for any- 
thing but an officer, for I was as black asasweep. In the middle of the conflict it 
became so hot that I threw off my uniform and neckcloth, and unbuttoned my shirt 
collar, consequently the powder had so completely blackened my shirt and face, that 
had a soot bag been shaken over me, I could not have been worse. I have scarcely 
been able to use my right hand since, the skin having been taken off four of my 
fingers, by the friction of the ropes, in working the guns, for I pulled and hauled 
as well as my men, not choosing to remain inactive, when the shot were flying 
about. I have, providentially, hitherto escaped all danger, but our labours have 
scarcely yet commenced. We are now preparing for a grand attack upon the French 
fleet, which we expect, will be attempted the day after to-morrow. Our advanced 
guards stationed for the night, are now engaged with some of the enemy’s detached 
batteries ; in short, we have continual skirmishing. 


We are up the Scheldt, a short distance from Antwerp, the enemy’s fleet 
lying there, of which we hope to be in possession before many days are past. A 
strong chain or boom, runs across the river, from one battery to another, which 
must be forced before we can reach the enemy. I am now trespassing upon my 
middle watch, in the hope of relieving the anxiety of my dear friends, by giving 
proof in black and white of my being still in the land of the living. We are so near 
that we discern the enemy relieving guard ; we now and then salute with a few shot 
to keep them on the alert. I do not get more than three hours’ rest out of the 
twenty-four.”’} 


Two more instances of personal heroism, the one exhibited by a Private, 
the other by a Gunner belonging to the Royal Marine Corps, and our story must 
address itself to other subjects. The first of these occurred in February, 1809, 
when the 32-gun frigate Proserpine which was watching the French Fleet in Toulon 
was set upon by two of the enemy’s frigates and captured after a sharp action. 
Among her wounded was a private Marine, whose name, unfortunately has not 
come down to us. His wound was mortal, and he knew it, and he begged to be 
allowed to die on board the ship in whose defence he had given his life. But it 
was decided to send him to the hospital at Toulon, and he was placed 
on board the Proserpine’s cutter for conveyance on shore. As the boat passed 
under the stern of La Majesteuz, the flagship of Admiral Gantheaume, he noticed 


1 From ° Military Memoirs of Four Brothers.” London, 1829. Vide Note V. 
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a number of officers and men on her poop looking down on the passing cutter. 
Though scarcely able to speak, so sorely was he hurt, he yet made an effort to raise 
himself in his cot, and sang out as loud as he could— 
“You Frenchmen don’t talk of your fighting, 
Nor boast of this deed you have done; 
Don’t think that Old England you’ll frighten, 
So easy as Holland and Spain.” 
He then attempted to sing ‘‘ God Save the King,” but could not from loss of blood 
and faintness. “This brave fellow,” says the account from which this anecdote 
is taken, ‘‘ was firm and collected in his last moments, and is a proof of that sterling 
artis British heroism for which our brave seamen and Marines have ever been 
no 99 

This poor fellow was indeed “ a well plucked one ”’ to use a slang but expressive 
term. He knew that he must die in a few hours, but he was able to look in the grisly 
face of the King of Terrors without flinching and did all he could to display his 
patriotism to the last gasp. 

The heroism of John Collard, who was serving on board the Hound bomb-vessel 
in the operations before Cadiz in 1812, was of a different nature. Jt was the cool 
and determined courage of a man ready to risk his life on the instant for the safety 
of his ship and his comrades. Collard was employed preparing shell for use in the 
mortars on deck, when a red-hot shot struck the side of the filling-room. It had 
been fired at extreme range, and so did not come completely through the side, 
but stuck there glowing and setting alight to the wood work. There was a great 
deal of powder lying about, more, it is said, than there ought to have been at the 
time, but the plucky Marine had the presence of mind to drown all that there was 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the dangerous projectile, and then proceeded 
to extinguish the shot itself. For this gallant act he was at once promoted to the 
rank of Corporal. 


NOTES. 
Norz I.—* FORLORN HOPE.” 


In Burns’ “ Naval and Military Dictionary of the French Language " (1852), the French equivalent for “ Forlorn 
Hope ”’ is given as ‘‘ Enfans perdus,” “‘ Volontaires,” etc., meaning that a Forlorn Hope is a party of men volun- 
teering for such a desperate service that their hope of surviving is a very “forlorn” one. The words seem to have 
come to mean this as far back as 1779, for in Smith's Military Dictionary, published in that year under the head 
of ** Forlorn Hopes,” we find that ‘‘ They are so called from the great danger they are unavoidably exposed to, 
but the expression is becoming obsolete.” But in its original sense the adjective had nothing to do with despair, 
nor the substantive with any expectation of poesible success. In Elizabethan times, and for many subsequent years 
for-“ lorn ”’ from Saxon “‘ fore-leoran " (to segd forward) meant the same practically as for-‘‘ ward" and “* hope ” 
is merely a corruption of the saxon ‘ haufe ” a troop, so that the advanced guard was called the “‘for-lorn hope” and the 
rear guard the “‘ rear lorn hope.” In an old picture of the formation of the opposing forces at Naseby, the advanced 
troops in front of the Parliamentarians are marked as ‘‘ the Forlorn Hope Musquetiers.”” Cromwell says: ‘‘ Our 
forlorn of horse marched within a mile of the enemy.” Again, in a letter from one John Rushworth to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, giving an account of the capture of Torrington in 1646 (Historical MS. Com., 6th Report, 
page 100), the words ‘‘ Forlorn Hope ’’ are constantly used in the sense of ‘Advanced Guard.” “After some skir. 
mishing between the Forlorn Hopes on each side, the enemy drew out their foot into the closes about s quarter of 
a mile from the town ; our Forlorn Hope then lined the hedges, etc.” It would be interesting to know when and 
how the change in the meaning of the words came about. 
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Nors II.—MARINE OFFICERS IN CHARGE OF BOATS. 


Many instances could be given of how officers of the Corps shewed that though soldiers they could be “‘ sailors 
too.’’ A few only out of a large number of cases may be mentioned. In the memoir of Major Nathaniel Cole it is 
stated that ‘‘ He was also sent to Cartagena, in South America, for an exchange of prisoners, which he accomplished, 
and he had frequently the charge of this ship. (H.M.S. Meleager, Captain Ogle), when all the officers were sent away 
in prizes, etc.”—Fr. **The Military Calendar.’’ 1820. 

This was in 1798-9. Again the following despatches from Captain Atkins, R.N., commanding H.M.S. Seine 
in 1805, to Rear-Admiral Dacres, are a couple of instances out of many which go to prove that the officers of Marines 
were by no means content to be “ simple soldiers.’’ :— 

‘* Seine, off Aguadilla, Porto Rico, May 27, 1805. 
Sir, 

This morning Lieut. Bland of Marines, commanding the Setne’s Barge, captured the Spanish schooner Conception, 
of two guns, long six pounders, and ten men. She had many passengers on board, who assisted in making some 
resistance, but they could not withstand the gallant attack of the barge. The passengers escaped in a amall boat. 
The Conception is from Santa Maxta Martha, laden with logwood : a new schooner and sails very fast. The prisoners, 
nine in number, appear sickly, and I shall land them immediately to prevent the introduction of disease into the 
Seine, which I trust will meet your approbation. 

I have the honour to be, etc., 
DAVID ATKINS.” 


Sir, ‘* Seine, off Aguadilla, June 18, 1805. 


Lieut. Bland, of the Marines, commanding the Seine’s Barge, returned this morning from a short cruise, in which 
he destroyed a Spanish Sloop, and captured the Conception, a large Spanish felucca, of two long four pounders, and 
fourteen men, after an action of three-quarters of an hour : the enemy had five men severely wounded; and I am 
happy to add, not a man was hurt in the Barge. 

This is the second very gallant dash of Mr. Bland since our arriving here ; in both he has acquired much credit, 
and he speaks in the strongest terms of the gallantry and good conduct of Mr. Edward Cook, Midshipman, who 
accompanied him, and of all the boat’s crew. The felucca is laden with cocoa and cochineal, and was bound from 
Porto Rico to Cadiz. 

I have the honour to be, etc., 
D. ATKINS.”’ 
—Fr. ‘‘ Naval Chronicle.’” XIV., pp. 160 and 166. 


Finally, to quote a more modern instance, Admiral Sir J. O. Hopkins, speaking at the Royal United Service 
Institution, on 12th December, 1900, said :—‘* With regard to the Marine Officers, I have always struggled to give 
them scope for their abilities. When in command of the Conquest, in the East Indies, Lawlor, who is now dead, 
was my Marine Officer ; he always went away in command of a boat cruising, and spent many a month in that way, 
and he was one of the best officers I had for the duty.”’ 


Note III.~-THE PATRIOTIC FUND. 

** Lloyd’s Patriotic Fund ”’ was and is a fund established by Lloyd's in 1803 ‘‘ To assist Officers and Men of the 
Royal Navy and Army, having special regard to sufferings and losses sustained in service, and in action, and to assist 
their widows, orphans and dependent relatives."’ It is managed by trustees. Offices, Brook House, Walbrook, 
London, E.C. 


Norz IV.—‘" FIGHTING NICOLLS.” . 

No work dealing with the Royal Marines would be complete without some reference to this distinguished officer. 
In fact he may fairly be claimed as having been the most distinguished officer the Corps has had. Marlboro, Wolfe, 
and other men who became more or less famous, certainly bore commissions in the Marines for a longer or shorter 
period, but they won none of their renown as Marines, their laurels and honours were gained entirely outside the 
Corps. 

Sir Edward Nicolls received his first commission as 2nd Lieutenant on 24th March, 1795, was promoted to lst 
Lieut. 27th January, 1796, Captain, 25th July, 1805, Major, 8th August, 1810; Lieut.-Colonel, 12th August, 1819; 
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Colonel, 10th January, 1837 ; Major-General, 9th November, 1846 ; Lieutenant-General, 20th June, 1854; General, 
28th November, 1854. It is observable that his promotion as far as the rank of Lieut.-Colonel was considerably 
more rapid than was usual in his Corps at that period, but his services certainly deserved special promotion. He is 
said to have been in action no less than 107 times, and in the course of his warlike career had his left leg broken, 
his right leg severely wounded, was shot through the body and right arm, received a terrible sabre cut on the head, 
was bayonetted in the chest and lost the sight of an eye in his 107th engagement. His principal services were, the 
capture of two French vessels in the convoy of an 18-gun brig, which he effected with a boat having a crew of only 
twelve men, in 1803, the cutting out of the Albion the same year, the storming of Fort Piscadero at the siege of 
Curacoa, in 1804, the passage of the Dardanelles, in 1807, on which occasion he captured the Turkish commodore’s 
flag, and stormed and destroyed a redoubt on Point Pesquies. He served at the blockade of Corfu, and in the 
Expedition to Egypt in the same year. In 1808 he captured the Italian gunboat Volpe with a single boat's crew, and 
in the year following he captured the Island of Anholt with 120 Marines using the bayonet only. For this service 
he was made Governor of the Island. He was A.D.C. to Bernadotte when Crown Prince of Sweden. He served 
in the War with America. Raised and commanded a large force of Indians, and at the head of a regiment of Crees 
took part in the bombardment of Fort Bowyer in 1814, during which he was three times wounded. He was present 
also at the head of his Indians at the operations before New Orleans in 1815. In the December of this year he was 
awarded a pension of £250 a year for his many wounds and received a second sword of honour. Gleig, an officer 
who served in this campaign, and who subsequently published an account of his experiences, gives an interesting 
atory of a visit he paid with Nicolls to some of his Indian warriors belonging to the ‘‘ Chactaws.”” They were met 
by the chief and the principal warrior of the tribe. ‘' With these men,” he writes, ‘ Colonel Nicolls of the Marines, 
who conducted the embassy, was well acquainted, having been previously appointed Generalissimo of all their 
forces, and they therefore extended to us the right hand of friendship, and conducted us into the largest hut in the 
town.’ The two chiefs at their own request returned with their visitors to the British Fleet. ‘‘ For this journey 
they had equipped themselves in most extraordinary manner ; making their appearance in scarlet jacketa, which 
they had obtained from Colonel Nicolls, old-fashioned steel-bound cocked-hata and shoes. Trousers they would 
not wear, but permitted their lower parta to remain with no other covering than a girdle tied round their loins ; and 
sticking scalping knives in their belts, and holding tomahawks in their hands, they accompanied us to the Fleet, 
and took up their residence with the Admiral.” 


General Nicolls retired on full pay on 15th May, 1835 ; was awarded a Good Service pension of £150 a year on 
80th June, 1842, and was made a K.C.B. on the 5th July, 1855. His combatant services surely constitute a ‘“‘ record "’ 
not only in the Royal Marines, but in the British Services. 


Norg V.—‘‘ MILITARY MEMOIRS OF FOUR BROTHERS.” 

This interesting little book records the services of four brothers of the name of Fernyhough who all served their 
country as commissioned officers at about the same time, three in the Royal Marines, and one in the Riflee—one of 
them served in both. It is written by the survivor, who, it appears, was also the eldest. The services of these four 
members of the Fernyhough family were as follows :-— 

William, the eldest, served in the 60th Rifles, 

Henry received his first Commission as 2nd Lieut., Royal Marines (Portamouth Division), in 1798, and died 
in Haslar Hospital in 1803, after five years’ service. 

ee ee ee eee ee 1800, oe eee eee ar ae Spanish 
prize El Rayo, after Trafalgar, 1805. 


Robert received his first Commission in the Royal Marines (Chatham Division), in 1804. Was appointed as 2nd 
Lieutenant in the Rifle Brigade (95th), 2let November, 1810, and saw service in the Peninsular War. He afterwards 
held an appointment in the Constabulary. He died on 28th April, 1828. 


Ist Lieut. John Fernyhough, R.M., was drowned when endeavouring to preserve the lives of the crew of the 
Spanish three-decker Zi Rayo, taken at Trafalgar, and wrecked off St. Lucar, on 26th October, 1805. He had been 
put on board with a party of his men on the 24th. On the 26th a gale sprang up from South-West, in which the 
prize parted her cables, going on shore off St. Lucar. Fernyhough volunteered to go in an open boat to persuade 
the Spaniards to send off from the shore to save those on the wreck. Twenty-five men were told off to go with him, 
but when they had nearly reached the beach, a heavy squall upset the boat, twenty-two perishing with him; the 
remainder of his prize party becoming prisoners. He was twenty-six years of age. To his father, John Fernyhough 
of Litchfield, £100 was awarded by the Patriotic Fund on his behalf. 
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bravery which have been recorded will serve to further illustrate the Marines’ share 
in the victory. 

In 1805 the strength of the Marine Corps stood at something like 30,000 men, so 
that over a tenth of the whole force was present. The detachments afloat still went 
into action drawn up in solid ranks on the poop and forecastle and with their short 
scarlet jackets, white cross-belts and breeches, and with their high round hats looped 
up at the sides like a bishop’s and their glittering muskets and bayonets they offered 
a conspicuous target to the enemy’s fire, and generally suffered very severely. 

Most of the Marine’s service was afloat at this period. There is a case recorded 
of two brothers and their two cousins who all enlisted at Street, Somersetshire, 
on the same day, in 1805. As they were trained Volunteers in the Polden Hill 
Corps, they were not sent to barracks, but straight on board H.M.S. Achille. They 
spent the whole of their service in that ship, and were present at Trafalgar and 
several other engagements. None of them was even wounded, and they were all 
discharged at Plymouth Barracks on the same day in 1815. 

The events which led up to the Battle of Trafalgar are too well-known to 
need repetition here, and we cannot do better than to quote at once from the 
account already referred to as having been written by an officer of Marines on 
board the Belleisle. 

““T was scarcely sixteen when I embarked for the first time, in the Bellezsle of 
eighty (sic) guns, and joined the fleet off Cadiz, under the command of Lord Nelson, 
in the early part of October, 1805. On the 19th of that month the appearance 
of a ship under a press of sail steering for the fleet and firing guns, excited our 
attention, and every glass was pointed towards the stranger in anticipation of 
the intelligence which the repeating ships soon announced, ‘* That the enemy was 
getting under way.’ The signal was instantly made for a general chase, and in 
a few minutes all sail was set by the delighted crew. Our advanced ships got sight 
of the combined fleet the next morning, and in the afternoon of the 20th they 
were visible from the deck. Every preparation was made for battle ; and as our 
look-out squadron remained close to them during the night, the mind was kept 
in continual agitation by the firing of guns and rockets. 

‘‘As the day dawned the horizon appeared covered with ships. The whole 
force of the enemy was discovered standing to the southward, distant about nine 
miles, between us and the coast near Trafalgar. I was awakened by the cheers 
of the crew and by their rushing up the hatchways to get a glimpse of the hostile 
fleet. The delight manifested exceeded anything I ever witnessed, surpassing 
even those gratulations when our native cliffs are descried after a long period of 
distant service. There was a light air from the north-west with a heavy swell. 
The signal to bear up and make all sail, and to form the order of sailing in two 
divisions was thrown out. The Victory, Lord Nelson’s ship, leading the weather 
line, and the Royal Sovereign, bearing the flag of Admiral Collingwood, the second 
in command, the lee line. At eight the enemy wore to the northward, and owing 
to the light wind, which prevailed during the day, they were prevented from forming 
with any precision, and presented the appearance of a double line convexing to 
leeward. At nine we were about six miles from them, with studdingsails set on both 
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sides ; and as our progress never exceeded a mile and a half an hour, we continued 
all the canvas we could spread until we gained our position alongside our 
opponent. 

“‘ The officers now met at breakfast ; and though each seemed to exult in the 
hope of a glorious termination to the contest so near at hand, a fearful presage was 
experienced that all would not again unite at that festive board. One was 
particularly impressed with a persuasion that he should not survive the day, nor 
could he divest himself of this presentiment, but made the necessary disposal of 
his property in the event of his death. The sound of the drum, however, soon put 
an end to our meditations, and after a hasty and, alas, a final farewell to some, 
we repaired to our respective posts. Our ship’s station was far astern of our leader, 
but her superior sailing caused an interchange of places with the Tonnant. On 
our passing that ship the captains greeted each other on the honourable prospect 
in view. Captain Tyler exclaimed: ‘A glorious day for old England! We shall 
have one apiece before night!’ 

‘“‘At half-past ten the Victory telegraphed ‘England expects every man will 
do his duty.’ As this emphatic injunction was communicated through the decks, 
it was received with enthusiastic cheers, and each bosom glowed with ardour at 
this appeal to individual valour. About half-past eleven the Royal Sovereign 
fired three guns, which had the intended effect of inducing the enemy to hoist their 
colours, and showed us the tricoloured flag intermixed with that of Spain.” 

“The drum now repeated its summons, and the Captain! sent for the officers 
commanding at their several quarters. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I have only to say 
that I shall pass close under the stern of that ship ; put in two round shot and then 
& grape, and give her that. Now go to your quarters, and mind not to fire until 
each gun will bear with effect.’ With this laconic instruction the gallant little 
man posted himself on the slide of the foremost carronade on the starboard side 
of the quarterdeck.”’ 


‘“The determined and resolute countenance of the weather-beaten sailor, 
here and there brightened by a smile of exultation, was well suited to the terriffic 
appearance which they exhibited. Some were stripped to the waist ; some had 
bared their necks and arms; others had tied a handkerchief round their heads; 
and all seemed eagerly to await the order to engage. My two brother officers*® 
and myself were stationed, with about thirty men at small arms, on the poop, 
on the front of which I was now standing. The shot began to pass over us and gave 
us an intimation of what we should in a few minutes undergo. An awful silence 
prevailed in the ship, only interrupted by the commanding voice of Captain Hargood, 

Steady ! starboard a little! steady so!’ echoed by the Master directing the 
quartermasters at the wheel. A shriek soon followed—a cry of agony was produced 
by the next shot—and the loss of the head of a poor recruit was the effect of the 
succeeding, and as we advanced, destruction rapidly increased. A severe contusion 
on the breast now prostrated our Captain, but he soon resumed his station. Those 


1 Captain (afterwards Sir William) Hargood, R.N. 
2 let Lieut. John Owen (afterwards D.A. General) and &nd Lieut. John Weaver. 
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only who have been in a similar situation to the one I am attempting to describe 
can have a correct idea of such a scene. My eyes were horrorstruck at the bloody 
corses around me, and my ears rang with the shrieks of the wounded and the moans 
of the dying.” . 

“At this moment, seeing that almost every one was lying down, I was half 
disposed to follow the example, and several times stooped for the purpose, but— 
and I remember the impression well—a certain monitor seemed to whisper, ‘ Stand 
up and do not shrink from your duty.’ Turning round, my much esteemed and 
gallant senior! fixed my attention ; the serenity of his countenance and the com- 
posure with which he paced the deck, drove more than half my terrors away ; 
and joining him I became somewhat infused with his spirit, which cheered me on 
to act the part it became me. My experience is an instance of how much depends 
on the example of those in command when exposed to the fire of the enemy, more 
particularly in the trying situation in which we were placed for nearly thirty minutes 
from not having the power to retaliate. 

“It was just twelve o’clock when we reached their line. Our energies became 
roused, and the mind diverted from its appalling condition, by the order of ‘ Stand 
to your guns!’ which, as they successively came to bear were discharged into our 
opponents on either side ; but as we passed close under the stern of Santa Ana, 
of 112 guns, our attention was more strictly called to that ship. Although until 
that moment we had not fired a shot, our sails and rigging bore evident proofs 
of the manner in which we had been treated : our mizzentopmast was shot away 
and the ensign had been thrice rehoisted ; numbers lay dead upon the decks, and 
eleven wounded were already in the surgeon’s care. The firing was now tremendous, 
and at intervals the dispersion of the smoke gave us a sight of the colours of our 
adversaries. 

“At this critical period, while steering for the stern of L’Indomptable (our 
masts and yards and sails hanging in the utmost confusion over our heads), which 
continued a most galling raking fire upon us, the Fougeux being on our starboard 
quarter, and the Spanish San Juste on our larboard bow, the Master earnestly 
addressed the Captain. ‘Shall we go through, sir?’ ‘Go through by ——’ was 
his energetic reply. ‘There’s your ship, sir, place me close alongside of her.’ Our 
opponent defeated this manoeuvre by bearing away in a parallel course with us 
within pistol shot.” 

“About one o’clock the Fougeuz ran us on board the starboard side ; and we 
continued thus engaging until the latter dropped astern. Our mizzenmast soon 
went, and soon afterwards the maintopmast. A two decked ship, the Neptune 
80, then took a position on our bow, and a 74, the Achille, on our quarter. At two 
o’clock the mainmast fell over the larboard side:2 I was at the time under the 
break of the poop aiding in running out a carronade, when a cry of ‘Stand clear 
there ! here it comes !’ made me look up, and at that instant the mainmast fell 
over the bulwarks just above me. This ponderous mass made the ship’s whole 


1 Lieut. J. Owen, R.M. 

2 Now oalled the ” Port’ side. It was changed to this on account of the word ‘’ Larboard "’ being so easily mistaken 
for ‘* Starboard,’’ the right side of a ship looking forward, and derived from ‘‘ Steerboard,’’ the wide oar or board which pre- 
ecded the rudder for ateering being in mediaeval days on that side. 
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frame shake, and had it taken a central direction it would have gone through the 
poop and added many to our list of sufferers. At half-past two our foremast was 
shot away close to the deck. In this unmanageable state we were but seldom 
capable of annoying our antagonists, while they had the power of choosing their 
distance, and every shot from them did considerable execution. We had suffered 
severely as must be supposed ; and those on the poop were now ordered to assist 
at the quarter deck guns, where we continued till the action ceased. Until half-past 
three we remained in this harassing situation. The only means at all in our power 
of bringing our battery towards the enemy, was to use the sweeps! out of the 
gunroom ports ; to these we had recourse, but without effect, for even in ships 
under perfect command they prove almost useless, and we lay a mere hulk covered 
in wreck and rolling in the swell. 

‘At this hour a three-decked ship was seen apparently steering towards us ; 
it can easily be imagined with what anxiety every eye turned towards this for- 
midable object, which would either relieve us from our unwelcome neighbours 
or render our situation desperate. We had scarcely seen the British colours since 
one o’clock, and it is impossible to express our emotion as the alteration of the 
stranger’s course displayed the white ensign? to our sight. We did not, however, 
continue much longer in this dilemma, for soon the Swiftsure came nobly to our 
relief. Everyone eagerly looked towards our approaching friend, who came 

speedily on, and when within hail manned the rigging, cheered, and then boldly 
steered for the ship which had so long annoyed us. Shortly after the Polyphemus 
took off the fire from the Neptune on our bow. It was near four o’clock when we 
ceased firing, but the action continued in the body of the fleet about two miles 
to windward. 


‘‘About five o’clock the officers assembled in the captain’s cabin to take some 
refreshment. The parching effects of the smoke made this a welcome summons, 
although some of us had been fortunate in relieving our thirst by plundering the 
captain’s grapes which hung round his cabin; still four hours’ exertion of body 
with the energies incessantly employed, occasioned a lassitude, both corporeally 
and mentally, from which the victorious termination now so near at hand, could 
not arouse us ; moreover there sat a melancholy on the brows of some who mourned 
the messmates who had shared their perils and their vicissitudes for many years. 
Then the merits of the departed heroes were repeated with a sigh, but their 
errors sunk with them into the deep.” 

‘* Leaving the terribly shattered Belleisle it is time to see what went on on 
board some of the other British ships during the battle. The Victory first claims 
attention. As she drew towards the enemy’s line their fire grew more and more 
severe. At 500 yards from the Bucentaure her mizzentopmast was shot away 
and her wheel smashed to matchwood. Though it seems that in many of the ships 


1 Pong heavy oa 
red an. blue ensigns were in use at this period, there being Admirals of the Red, of the Blue, and of the White 
But. in ardae pe obviate the chance of either of the former being mistaken throug eF ee battle smoke for the red or blue of the 
French tricolour, and so exposing tho ships wearing It to the tire of her consorts, n ordered all the Fleet to go into action 
fiying the White ensign. For the same reason the Belleisle waa ordered to change ane ealaut of tie hoops of ber lower masts 
from biack to yellow—black hoops being usual on French ships. 
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engaged, the Marines and Bluejackets had been ordered to lie down until the time 
came to return the enemy’s fire, this precaution does not seem to have been adopted 
on board the flagship, and a double-headed shot! from the Santissima Trinidada 
killed no less than eight Marines as they stood on the poop. Lord Nelson at once 
ordered Captain Adair, who was in command of the detachment, to abandon the 
usual closed formation, and to distribute his men around the ship under cover 
of the hammock nettings. Adair himself fell mortally wounded very soon after- 
wards—according to one account as he stood in the gangway encouraging his men 
as they repelled a desperate attempt of the Redoubtable to board.? Another story 
is that seeing the eight Marines fall, Nelson ordered their officer to lead some of 
his men aloft in order that they might open fire from the tops. ‘Come along,’ 
shouted Adair to the men, ‘and I’ll make sailors of you!’ He jumped upon the 
ratlines and before he had got a fathom aloft he fell down dead upon the deck 
with eighteen musket balls in his body.’’® 


In the middle of the action one of the Corporals belonging to the Victory’s 
detachment had his arm taken off by a cannon-ball. Determined not to leave the 
deck, he picked up Captain Adair’s sash, bound it round the stump, collected a 
party to board the French ship with which they were engaged at close quarters, 
placed himself at its head, and was first on the enemy’s deck.‘ 


A Private in the same ship was on the point of firing his musket when his 
left arm was carried off by a cannon shot. Before he left the deck, he fired his 
piece and then made his own way to the cock-pit carrying his musket with him. 
He had the good soldier’s aversion to parting with his weapon.> Before we leave 
the Victory we may note that it was in the arms of three Marines that the immortal 
Nelson was carried below. These were Sergeant Secker and two of his men. 


There is a story in the Corps that during the fight a portion of the rigging was 
shot away and fell upon a Marine thoroughly entangling him. Nelson observing 
his unsuccessful attempts to extricate himself from his painful and uncomfortable 
position, drew a knife from his pocket and threw it to the struggling man, bidding 
him cut himself free. It was just after this that Nelson received his fatal wound, 
and the Marine kept the knife and ever after guarded it as his most cherished pos- 
session, handing it, on his death-bed, to his son. Strangely enough, his descendants 
have, almost without exception, served in the Corps. The knife is evidently of 
great age, and bears the initials of the famous Admiral. 


Captain Wemyss commanding the Marines on board the Bellerophon exhibited 
the greatest “sang-froid’”’ in this action. Lieutenant Cumby, R.N., the first 
lieutenant of that ship, relates that as he passed the quarter-deck ladder he met 
Wemyss evidently wounded and expressed to him his concern at his plight. “’Tis 
only a scratch,’ answered the Marine, cheerily, “‘and I shall have to apologise 
to you bye and bye for quitting the deck on so trivial an occasion.”” As a matter 


1 Now in Museum of the Royal United Service Institution. 
2 Thie in the account most frequently met with and quoted by ‘* Nichol 
3 From Cassell’s ‘* World of Adventure,” 1889. It is also to be found o OP aval Anecdotes,’’ published 1806—Just after 
the battle. Vile also Note I. 
4 Naval Chronicle. XV. 109. 
5 Ibid. 
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of fact he had eight musket balls in his body, and was going below to get his arm 
amputated.?! 

The fire of the Marines throughout the action seems to have been most deadly 
and effective. That of the Victory’s detachment defeated the Redoubtable’s attempt 
to board her at the gangway, while the Temeratre’s Marines poured a perfectly 
murderous discharge of musketry upon the deck of the Fougueuzx from the higher 
bulwarks of their own ship, which greatly assisted the boarders who entered her 
from the chains and main-deck ports. A seaman of the Revenge relates that “a 
Spanish three-decker ran her bowsprit over our poop, with a number of her crew 
on it, and in her fore-rigging. Two or three hundred men were ready to follow, 
but they caught a Tartar, for their design was discovered and our Marines with 
their small arms, and the carronades on the poop, loaded with canister shot, swept 
them off so fast that they were glad to sheer off.””» The musketry of the Levrathan’s 
Marines swept everyone off the upper deck of the San Augustin, after which they 
assisted in boarding and capturing that ship. The Jonnant’s detachment, too, 
checked a very determined attempt to board her from the Algeciras by the deadliness 
of their fire. 


It was to an officer of Marines—Captain Atcherly, of the Conqueror, that 
Villeneuve, the Commander-in-Chief of the allied French and Spanish Fleets, 
first proffered his sword in surrender,? though that officer considered it fitting that 
he should decline the honour of receiving it in person. James, the Naval historian, 
thus relates the incident: “In a few minutes the ship of the Commander-in-Chief 
of the combined fleets, whose fate had been previously sealed by the Victory’s 
tremenddus broadside, hauled down her colours, and was taken possession of by 
the Conqueror. The officer in charge of the boat sent on board the Bucentaure 
was Captain James Atcherly of the Marines, who had with him but five hands, a 
corporal and two privates of his Corps and two seamen.”’ 

‘*‘As the British officer’s red coat shewed itself on the quarter-deck of the 
French flagship, four French officers of rank stepped forward, all bowing and 
presenting their swords. One was a tall thin man of about forty-two, in a French 
Admiral’s full dress. It was Villeneuve himself. The second was a French Captain 
—Captain Magendie, in command of the Bucentaure. The third was Captain Prigny, 
Villeneuve’s right-hand man. The fourth was a soldier, in the brilliant uniform 
somewhat begrimed by powder smoke, of a brigadier of the Grand Army, General 
de Contamine, the officer in charge of the four thousand troops serving on board 
the French Fleet that day. 

‘**To whom,’ asked Admiral Villeneuve, in good English, * have I the honour 
of surrendering ’ ? 


‘““*To Captain Pellew of the Conqueror.’ 
***T am glad to have struck to the fortunate Sir Edward Pellew.’® 
‘* Tt is his brother, sir,’ said Captain Atcherley. 


1 * Naval Chronicle.” XV. 207. 
2 The aword is now in the Museum of the Royal United Service Institution. 
3 Afterwarde Lord Exmouth. 
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“* His brother! What! are there two of them? Helas!’ 
‘** Fortune de la guerre,’ said Captain Magendie.”’! 


Conceiving that it more properly belonged to Captain Pellew to disarm officers 
of their rank, Captain Atcherly declined the honour of receiving their swords. 

“* He then went below to secure the magazines passing between decks amid an 
awful scene of carnage and destruction. ‘The dead thrown back as they fell, lay 
along the middle of the decks in heaps, and the shot, passing through these had 
frightfully mangled the bodies. More than four hundred had been killed and 
wounded, of whom an extraordinary proportion had lost their heads. A raking 
shot, which entered in the lower deck, had glanced along the beams and through 
the thickest of the people, and a French officer declared that this shot alone had 
killed or disabled nearly forty men.’ ”’! 


Having secured the magazine and put the key in his pocket and placed two 
sentries, one at each cabin door, Captain Atcherly, accompanied by the French 
Admiral and his two Captains, pulled off with his three remaining hands, and at 
length boarded, not the Conqueror, who had preceded in chase, but the Mars, her 
sister ship ; where the French officers were ordered to remain.”’? 


Those who know the Corps of Royal Marines and are familiar with its history 
will have no difficulty in picturing to themselves the two Marine sentries, the only 
representatives of the big Bucentaure’s captors, pacing stolidly up and down outside 
the cabin doors with about as much concern as if they were doing sentry-go at 
their barrack gate. Lieutenant Owen of the Belleisle had a somewhat similar 
experience when sent to take possession of the surrendered Argonauta. He gives 
the following account of the incident :—? 


““A beaten Spanish 80-gun ship—the Argonauta, having about this time 
hoisted English colours, the Captain was good enough to give me the pinnace to 
take possession of her: the Master accompanied me with eight or ten seamen or 
Marines who happened to be near us. On getting up the Argonauta’s side I found 
no living person on her deck, but on my making my way, over numerous dead and 
a confusion of wreckage across the quarter-deck, was met by the second Captain 
at the cabin door, who gave me his sword, which I returned, desiring him to keep 
it for Captain Hargood, to whom I should soon introduce him. With him I 
accordingly returned to the Bellezsle, leaving the Master in charge of the prize.” 

When the Redoubtable struck her flag to the Victory she was in such a battered 
condition that her Captain —-_Lucas—asked for assistance from the British. Eight 
Marines with a couple of midshipmen were sent to her from the Victory, and 
climbed on board through the stern ports. One of the Marines was at once 
attacked by a wounded French sailor with a musket and bayonet, who shouted, 
‘‘T must kill one more of them!” The unfortunate Marine was run through 


eed 


ee ee 


1 ‘The Enemy at Trafalvar,’’ by Edward Fraser. 

2 In a note made by the late Captain Portlock-Dadson, R.M., it is relat d that when Admiral] Villeveuve was finally 
transforred to the Victory at 5-40 p.m., he was received by a Guard of Honour of the Royal Marires in full dress, under the 
cuinmand of Lieutenant Rotely, as if on parade on shore, which caused the Adiniral to exclaim, ‘‘ What cannot the Englieh 
dot” ave boep unable to verify this statement. 

3 In the Life of Admiral Sir William Hargood, G.C.H., R.N. 
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the thigh and fell overboard. Naturally the rest of the party felt disinclined to 
render any further assistance, and were about to return to their ship, but were 
eventually induced by Lucas to remain. 


There is little doubt that many other incidents of at least equal interest befell 
both officers and men of the Corps who took part in this battle, fraught with the 
greatest importance, not only to the British nation of that day, but also to 
millions of people then unborn. But while history has dealt fully with the per- 
formances of the opposing fleets, and even of their individual ships, it is silent as 
to the particular experiences of the Royal Marines. Here and there their red 
jackets peep out through the mists of smoke and time, and such glimpses have 
here been presented in a necessarily fragmentary manner. It only remains to 
add in conclusion that out of the ninety-two officers and 3,600 men of the Corps 
who went into action, four officers and 113 men were killed, and thirteen officers 
and 212 men wounded ; and that ‘‘ amidst all the honours and rewards abundantly 
conferred by a grateful country on Naval Officers, only one solitary mark of 
distinction was extended to the Corps of Marines serving in the Fleet. The brevet 
rank of Major conferred on Captain Thomas Timmins was considered adequate 
to the claims of a Corps whose gallant exertions had so materially contributed to 
the important results of this gloriously fought day.” 


NOTE. 


Norse L—‘" NELSON’S REVENGE.” 


Against the story that Nelson was sending Marines aloft to attack the marksmen on the tops of the Redoudétable, 
one of whom in a few minutes time fired the fatal shot that ended his brilliant career, may be put the oft-quoted 
statement that the great Admiral would never allow the practice of picking off the enemy from the tope, which the 
French constantly did. Whether he ever permitted it or not, it is certain that during the 18th Cantury, musketry, 
grenades and smal! swivel guns were frequently used in our tops in action. But at the time of Nelson's death there 
was a feeling that it was not quite fair fighting. How long this continued, I am unable to say. I was told by the 
late Admiral Robert Hammick, R.N., when serving under his command in H.M.S. Warsptée in 1898, that when he 
first went to sea there was a special gun mounted on the deck of his ship which was generally known as ‘‘ Nelson's 
Revenge,”’ as it was so mounted that it could be fired at the enemy’s tops even when close alongside. It would be 
interesting to know whether this was the “‘ gun and carriage for the purpose of dislodging marksmen from the 
enemy’s tops in close action, and repelling boarders, etc.,’’ for the invention of which Captain Thomas Maxwell 
Bagnold, Royal Marines, received the silver medal of the Society of Arta in 1811. While on the subject of invention 
it may be noted that another officer of Marines, Captain John Bartleman, made a useful military invention in the 
same year, which is described as ‘‘ a musket lock cover, which affords a complete preservation of the priming for 
many hours under the heaviest rain, and possesses other advantages superior to anything of the kind hitherto adapted. 
It has met with the approbation of Lord Wellesley and all the officers who have ever seen it tried, and forty 
thousand are now preparing to be sent out to Portugal for the use of the Light Troops of the Army.” 


1 From ‘Nicholas’ Historical Records of the Marine Forces.’’ Captain Timmins was the senior officer of the Royal 
pidne aaa ee action, and beCamo a substantive Major, lst June, 1810. He died as a Lieut. Col. oo the Retired List, 
Jr Ctohber, 23, 
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ROYAL MARINE BARRACKS, WOOLWICH, 1848. 
CHaPTerR XVII. 


THE ROYAL MARINE ARTILLERY AND OTHER CORPS MATTERS. 


‘“* Never in my life have I met soldiers like the Marine Artillery. We suffered much fatigue and hardship, 
but never was seen anything not admirable in these glorious soldiers.’"—Gen. Sir Charles James Napier. 


E have seen that as far back as the time of Henry VIII., 
when the crude ordnance of the Middle Ages had been 
replaced by cannon of considerably greater efficiency, 
there was a considerable detachment of “ gonnars’ 
embarked in each of the Royal Ships and that, if we 
may judge from their uniform, they were “seamen 
gunners”’ rather than soldiers or Marines. These 
men, or rather, it would appear, their instructors and 

: == the gunnery experts in the Royal Navy, were supplied 
A Bomb Katch = = by an organisation known as “The Fraternity of 
Artillery,” or “Gunners of the Tower,”! which was 
incorporated in 1537. The head of the fraternity was the “ Master Gunner of 
England,” who saw to it that all his recruits were solemnly sworn not to divulge 
the secrets of the art of gunnery to any foreigner or alien. 

In 1581, William Thoinas, the then Master Gunner of England, stated that 
the Gunners of the Tower of London and of the Navy, which they supplied, were 
practically the only skilled gunners in the whole kingdom. The Naval Service, 
however, does not seem tovhave been very popular, and it was found impossible 


1 Iv the 15th Contur the. King's ships were penereily sasha ‘of the Tower,” ¢.g., The Nicholas of the Tower, the Thomaa 
p 


or the Tower, etc., instea of ** His Majesty's Sh ‘Gunners of the Tower," therefore really bore the same title 
the ,°Roral art illery.”’ 
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to supply the eight hundred gunners that were at this time required to complete 
it for service ; barely a tenth of that number could be induced to come forward 
As an instance, in the case of a ship of 400 tons, “‘ thirty-six gunners were wanted, 
amongst whom six able men could not be found, as they were all pressed men, 
and altogether unskilful.” 

In this emergency the Master Gunner suggested that he and a committee of 
four of his most experienced gunners should be empowered to send deputies to 
Falmouth, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Lyme, Bristol, Chichester, Poole, Portsmouth, 
Berwick, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Hull, Boston and Yarmouth. These men were to 
examine and test any persons claiming to have a knowledge of gunnery, and to 
issue certificates of efficiency, without which no one would be allowed to serve on 
board ship as a Master-Gunner.? 

Whether these proposals were carried out, and if so, with what amount 0 
success, cannot be stated, but from all accounts the English gunnery in the Armada 
Fight of 1588 was pretty effective. The English ships stood off, and although 
the towering Spanish galleons were built of extraordinarily thick timbers, and 
supplied with a number of defensive devices, their guns “lacked them through 
and through,” says an old writer, and were fired three times to the enemy’s one. 

Like everything else in the Army and Navy, gunnery without doubt went 
“to rack and ruin,” under the rule of James I., but possibly from the practical 
instruction on shore during the Civil War it seems to have revived by the time 
of Cromwell and Charles II, and our ships gave as good as they got in the fierce 
fighting with the Dutch in the Channel and North Sea. 

About this time the Board of Ordnance was responsible for the supply of 
guns and ammunition to both land and sea services, and probably had to do with 
the supply of gunners into the bargain. In 1686 a Chief Bombardier and twelve 
Bombardiers at two shillings a day were established for duties both by land and 
sea. The Gunners referred to by Luttrell in 1694 were probably an increase on 
the original establishment.? It is evident from the word “ Bombardier” that it 
was the growing use of mortars throwing shell that called for more scientific 
gunnery than had hitherto been required afloat. Effective as the gunnery of the 
Fleet had hitherto proved, there was little or no science about it. British Naval 
Officers liked to get to such close quarters with their opponents that it was next to 
impossible to miss. Most actions were fought muzzle to muzzle, and the British 
guns’ crews had gained the reputation of handling their guns better and quicker 
than their ene:nies. Naturally the side that fired fastest and stood most stoutly 
to its guns came off the best. 

But a bombardment at long range required a certain amount of science and 
calculation and the superintendence of skilled artillery officers, which, in those 
days, Naval Officers made no pretence of being. On the other hand the Artillery 
officer, points out an old drill-book of 1690, ‘“‘ must be skilled in geometry and 
arithmetick, and must be careful to know what materials are requisite for his 
Art.’”’8 

1 Raikes’ * Historv of the Honourable Artillery Company.” 


2 Vide pace 27 Note. 
3 **The perfection of Military Discipline as practised in England and Ireland, 1690.” 
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So with the great increase in the use of “ Bomb-Vessels,”! which took place 
at this period, when mortars fired projectiles of 240 pounds weight to a distance 
of something like 4,000 yards, the Navy fell back on the Army to assist it, since, 
oblivious of the fact that the French had established a Naval Artillery School 
nearly a hundred years before, it had failed to institute anything of the kind for 
itself. It had trusted entirely to seamanship and to the golden rule of always 
assuming the offensive, and it must be admitted that events had justified ite 
confidence. 

Usually a “ Fireworker’”’ and two Bombardiers would be attached to each 
mortar. Bomb-Vessels generally worked in pairs, but when a larger number were 
attached to a Fleet or Expedition a “ Firemaster ’’ would be appointed as senior 
officer of Artillery on all the “ Bombs.” The famous Colonel Borgaard, a Dane 
by birth, and the first Colonel of the Royal Artillery on its creation in 1716, went 
as a Major in charge of the five Bomb-Vessels in the Spanish Expedition of 1702, 
which did valuable work in that campaign. Other “ Bombs” and their amphibious 
gunners did yeoman service on the coasts of the Baltic, the Channel and 
Mediterranean, to say nothing of America and the West Indies. 3 

But these Marine Artillerymen were only, so to speak, “lent” to the Navy, 
as were numbers of other Gunners as years went on. The Navy itself seemed con- 
tent to leave mortars alone, and made no attempt to form a Corps of Marine 
Artillery, although a Colonel Campbell Dalrymple of the K.D.Gs., in a collection 
of “ Military Essays,’”’ published in 1761, made the following suggestion for the 
formation of such a Corps :— | 


_ “Of all the various branches of our profession,” he wrote, ‘‘ none hath made 
@ greater progress in it than the Regiment of Artillery ; but as their numbers are 
now greater than what will be necessary in time of peace, there will probably be 
a large reduction of them when that takes place..... Suppose, therefore, a 
Marine Battalion should be formed of the supernumeraries to serve aboard. the 
Fleet, instead of what they call Quarter-Gunners, who, having no education or 
instruction till they are pressed and carried on board the Ships of War, are by 
no means equal to these men, regularly trained to the use of great guns, and from 
practice become excellent marksmen.” 


The “ Quarter-Gunners ” referred to were assistants to the Gunner of a ship 
and were allowed in the proportion of one to each four guns. In 1780, too, a Marine 
Artillery Company was actually formed in New York. On 26th January of that 
— warrants were issued by Major-General Pattison, Commandant of that City 

m 1777 to 1780, for the formation of the ““ New York Marine Artillery Company.” 
In this document—now in the Royal Artillery Library, Woolwich—are recorded 
the names of its officers and instructions for their guidance. On the 19th of 
February its numbers were returned at eighty men. Whether it ever served afloat 
cannot be said. 
__ Our present Royal Marine Artillery—which dates from 1804—was not raised 
with any idea, in the first instance, of improving the gunnery of the Corps of 
Royal Marines or of the Navy or of manning the broadsides of our line-of-battle 


1 Vide Note If. 
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ships and frigates. No, the actual cause was the difficulty of getting the Naval 
and Military officers to work well together during the embarkation of the latter. 
A pertinent example was a case which arose towards the end of 1795, and which 
led to a prolonged discussion between the Admiralty and Horse Guards as to 
““ whether Officers belonging to H.M. Land Forces, whilst borne on the books of 
H.M. Ships and doing duty as Marines, are amenable to Naval Courts Martial 
for offences committed on board such ships? ” 

The question arose from a Lieutenant Fitzgerald of the 12th Regiment being 
dismissed by sentence of a Naval Court Martial from H.M. Service, ‘‘ for having 
behaved with contempt to Captain Taylor of the Diadem, when in the execution 
of his duty.”” The Duke of York demurred to the sentence, and had the officer 
restored. He denied the right of a Naval Court Martial to try a Military officer. 
The Admirals took up the question on the ground that Naval Discipline absolutely 
required and the Law expressly sanctioned, that any person serving in the Fleet 
and on full pay was amenable to Naval Courts Martial. 

The Duke then submitted the case to the Law Officers of the Crown who, upon 
consideration, gave the following opinion :— 

“* That Officers and Soldiers of H.M. Land Forces when doing duty on H.M. 
ships as Marines cannot be considered as persons tn full pay in H.M. Fleet, within 
the meaning of the fourth section of the Act, the pay intended in that clause being, 
as we think, Naval Pay only; and therefore that Land Forces are not amenable 
to Naval Courts Martial ; and as Lieutenant Fitzgerald was not in Full Pay in the 
Fleet he was not liable to be tried by a Naval Court Martial.” 

It is to be observed that the Law Officers avoided giving an opinion as to the 
general aspect of the question by basing their verdict upon the interpretation of 
a clause relating to pay. It was naturally not acceptable to Naval Officers, and 
could not have commended itself very much to those of the Army. In any case 
it did not very much tend to diminish the very undesirable friction between the 
two services which culminated in a circumstance which is thus related by Captain 
Brenton, R.N.:—‘"* The bombardment of Havre de Grace, in August, 1804, is 
memorable only for the dispute which arose between the officers of the Navy 
and the Artillerymen embarked on board the Bomb-Vessels. The privates refused 
to do any other duty than simply that of attending to the mortars in time of action, 
and keeping them prepared for service; their officers supported them in this 
determination, and the Commanders of the Bombs appealed to the Admiralty ; 
in consequence of which the Marine Artillery was formed, and embarked in the 
Bombs.” 

The suggestion to create an Artillery Force exclusively under Admiralty 
control came from Lord Nelson, and the following extract from the Order in 
Council of 18th August, 1804, establishing the Royal Marine Artillery explains 
exactly its “raison d’etre.” 

“Having taken into our consideration the inconveniences attending the 
embarking detachments of Royal Artillery on board Your Majesty’s Bomb- 
Vessels, we are of opinion that the establishment of a company at each of the 
head-quarters of Your Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces, under the denomination 
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of Royal Marine Artillery, will enable us to supply Your Majesty’s Bomb Vessels 
and other ships where their services may be required, with proper detachments, 
and to relieve those of the Royal Artillery now serving therein. We do, therefore, 
most humbly propose that Your Majesty will he graciously pleased to authorise 
us to give the necessary directions for forming a company of Royal Marine 
Artillery, in addition to the present establishment of Royal Marines, at each of 
the headquarters, to be selected from the most intelligent and experienced officers 
and men of the respective divisions, each company to consist of one captain, 
three first lieutenants, five second lieutenants, five sergeants, five corporals, eight 
bombardiers, three drummers, and sixty-two gunners, with the same pay as is 
allowed to Your Majesty’s Corps of Royal Artillery.”’ 

The proportion of Officers and N.C.Os. to Gunners seems extraordinarily 
large, but it is probable that the higher numbers at the mortars they were to 
serve were to be drawn from the Infantry Marines or, perhaps, from the seamen. 

Thus “ unregarded by the nation or the Navy ”’ came into existence “ the 
Corps which quietly and noiselessly pioneered the way for the march of Naval 
gunnery progress. Its work produced in 1832 a purely Naval gunnery school 
—the Hvxcellent, where selected Naval Officers and seamen were put through a 
short course of artillery instruction.’’? 

From its very inception the new branch of the Marine Forces had an uphill 
row to hoe. ‘Though nominally Artillerymen and paid as such they were not 
allowed to wear an Artillery uniform and had no special organisation of their own, 
being merely in much the same position as the old grenadier companies at each 
Division. 

In course of time a blue undress jacket was adopted for drill and working pur- 
poses, but it was not long before exception was taken to this garment by the Naval 
Authorities. A small detachment of the R.M.A. having been embarked in the 
Bomb-Vessel Hound provided with these blue coats, the Captain of the ship at 
once complained to the Admiralty which brought down a letter from the Secretary 
to the Admiralty to Colonel Anderson, the Commandant of the Chatham Division, 
dated 17th June, 1807, in which he was directed “to report upon what ground 
and upon what Authority the dress of this party ditiers from the Established 
Clothing of the Corps.” 

Colonel Anderson replied that he had “‘ found that Undress had been established 
under the sanction of Lieutenant-Generals Canipbell and Barclay ” when he had 
assumed command of the Division and that he had called on Captain Williams 
commanding the R.M.A. Company for a report on the matter, which he now 
enclosed. ‘The Report was as follows :— 
| ** Royal Marine Barracks, 

Sir, Chatham, June 18, 1807. 


In compliance with your directions to report to you, upon what — and 
by what authority the Non-Commissioned Officers and Gunners of the Royal 
Marine Artillery Companies occasionally wear a blue cloth working jacket with 
a red cuff and collar ; I beg leave to state to you that in June, 1805, I was indueed 


1 Capt. J. C. R. Columb, R.M.A., at the Royal United Service Institution. 2nd Feb., 1883. 
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to propose to Lieut-General Barclay who then commanded at this Headquarter, 
that on account of the great injury which the uniform clothing of the Companies 
sustained from the Powder, when at Gun and Mortar practice, but more especially 
the latter ; they should be permitted to purchase a blue jacket and a pair of overalls 
which they were to wear upon all duties of fatigue, and upon such other occasion: 
as might be necessary, in order to preserve their uniform clothing. That in cor 
sequence of this proposal the Lt.-General in the orders of June 14th, 1805, signified 
his approbation of this undress ; which was to be purchased at the expense of the 
men, in lieu of the undress red jacket usually furnished to the Royal Marmes. 
At the Annual Inspection of the Division by Lieut.-General Campbell in December 
16th, 1805, he was pleased to examine this jacket, and to consider it as an appro 
priate dress. 

All the detachments of Artillery that have embarked since that period have 
been furnished with it, and I beg to observe that generally speaking, each man 
has taken with him two suits of Uniform Clothing, differing in no respect from the 
established Clothing of the Corps, independent of his working jacket, and which 
Clothing has been annually supplied him in the usual manner. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

Rp. Wittrams (Capt. R.M.A.). 
Colonel Anderson, 
Commandt. Royal Marines.” 


The day following the Secretary of the Admiralty replied that “ I am commé. 
by their Lordships to acquaint you that they have no objection to their continung 
to wear blue Clothing while on Shore, but cannot allow it to be worn when embarked. 

A very grudging concession. But this attitude was not confined to matters 

of uniform. ‘The author of a pamphlet published at Brighton in 1809 shews that 
hardly had the new Artillery Companies been established before cold water wa 
thrown on their efforts and training. 
‘In 1804, when Lord Melville was First Lord of the Admiralty,” he write 
. . .. it was deemed expedient to form part of the Marine Corps into a body 
of Marine Artillery, with an intention to augment it. 
“ During the subsequent administration, when Lord Moira was Master-General 
of the Ordnance, the Marine Artillery were stationed, with half a Brigade of Guns 
and Mortars, for the purpose of regular practice at Landguard Fort, where they 
exhibited such ability and skill as would have done honour to any Corps of 
Artillery ; but under the direction of the present Board of Ordnance, their practice 
has been restricted to one Field-Piece only, with which, it being impossible to per 
form any evolution, they are neither able to perfect themselves in their profession, 
nor even to preserve that state of improvement to which they had arrived.”" 

But despite difficulties and discouragements the Artillery companies constantly 
strove towards the ideal which they had set before themselves and wert 
of the greatest assistance to the Navy on the French Coast—their bombs 


1 ** Suggestions for the Better Regulation and Improvemert of His Majesty's Royal Marine Forces.” 
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restricting the coastwise movements of the Invasion Flotilla—at the passage of 
the Dardanelles, at Copenhagen, the Basque Roads, Flushing, at the long siege 
and blockade of Cadiz and elsewhere. It is curious to relate that during the last 
mentioned operation the Head-quarters of the Royal Marine Artillery was 
established on board the Betsy Catns, a venerable vessel that under the more 
aristocratic name of Princess Marie had the honour of carrying William of Orange 
to England, after which she was used as a pleasure yacht by Queen Anne. 
Descending under her plebian title of Betsy Cains to the successive roles of West 
Indiaman, privateer, Smyrna figger and Baltic trader, in all of which capacities 
she gained a name for steadiness, comfort and speed, she re-entered the Royal 
service as a transport. “In this change we knew her well,” says a writer in a little 
work published in 1846,’’! especially in 1810, at the siege of Cadiz, where she was 
the headquarters of the Marine Artillery. Who, among the flotilla division, is 
likely to forget the hospitality of her skipper, the worthy Carder ? or that of those 
excellent officers (R.M.A.), Worth, Buckland and Campbell ?—the two former 
of whom were killed by one shot.”’ 

These two officers were killed while directing the howitzers in a gunboat 
attack on the enemy’s flotilla in Port St. Mary, a service for which they had 
volunteered. They were both buried in the same grave, and a monument to their 
memory was erected by their brother-officers at Gibraltar. The Corps was even 
represented at the great battle of Leipzig by a small detachment under Lieut. 
Robert Gilbert, R.M.A., which was attached to the Rocket Troop of the R.H.A. 
serving with the Swedish Army. 

Nor were the services of the Marine Artillery confined to this side of the 
Atlantic. They fought at Fort Erie and Oswego and a large detachment of them 
with a field battery and a rocket equipment accompanied the battalions of Royal 
Marines which were sent to America at the outbreak of the War with the United 
States in 1813 where their fine discipline and soldierlike conduct in glorious 
contrast to the behaviour of some of our troops at the mops Sec Hampton gained 
them the following eulogium in the diary of General Sir Charles James Napier 
(published 1857), who commanded a Brigade in this operation. 

“The Marine Artillery behaved like soldiers ; they had it in their power to 
join in the Sack, but refused. I said to that noble body of men, ‘I cannot watch 
your conduct, but trust you will not join these miscreants.’ They called out, 

Colonel, we are picked men, we blush for what we see, i upon us, not a 
man of the Marine Artillery will plunder. We are well paid by His Majesty, and 
we will not disgrace him or ourselves by turning Robbers and Murderers. What- 
ever you order we will execute.’ Never in my life have 1 met soldiers like the 
Marine Artillery. We suffered much fatigue and hardship, but never was seen 
anything not admirable in these glorious soldiers. Should my life extend to 
antedeluvian years, their conduct at Little Hampton will not be forgotten by 
me.”’ : 

But the Admiralty were slow to realise the merits of the Corps which they 
had established in a moment of pique against the Military authorities. It was 


1 “Tales of the Wars.’ 
2 Vide Chapter XIX. 
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not until 1817 that the original companies which had been increased to four on 
the establishment of the Woolwich Division in 1805 were doubled, their total 
numbers, all ranks included, then only amounting to under 700. 

The Minute regarding this doubling of the Corps which was addressed to the 
Duke of Clarence by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty ran as follows :— 

“We are so well satisfied of the utility of having a considerable body of 
Marines trained to gunnery, that we are inclined to recommend that the Royal 
Marine Artillery be increased to eight Companies, as well for the purpose of 
encouraging and training the other Marines, as to enable us to embark a certain 
number of well-trained Artillerymen in others of His Majesty’s ships as well as 
in the Bombs, experience having proved the great advantage to be derived to the 
service from this practice, which has been tried of late to a small extent.” 

It was at this time that the Royal Marine Artillery were first permitted to 
wear the uniform that should have been theirs from their original creation. 
Permission to wear undress blue jackets and caps “‘ when employed on artillery 
service ” had been granted to the Officers in 1812. Prior to this therefore it would 
seem that while their men wore blue on this duty they themselves had to appear 
in red. 

But on the 9th May, 1816, the ““Commandant in Town,”’ who seems to have 
held a somewhat similar position to the Adjutant General R.M. of the present 
day ; was ordered to report on a proposal made by the Major Commandant of the 
Royal Marine Artillery that its uniform should be the same as that of the Royal 
Artillery. That his report recommended the adoption of the proposal is to be 
assumed from the fact that the Admiralty issued instructions on the 26th October 
of the same year that the Royal Marine Artillery were to be “ clothed as the 
Royal Artillery,” except for their buttons and hats which were to be the same 
as those worn by the Royal Marines. On the 9th December, however, the head- 
dress was ordered to be distinguished from that worn by the Infantry Companies 
by “‘ the addition of plate, cockade, tuft and band agreeably to the pattern sent 
herewith.”” At the same time, in order that the R.M.A. should not be divorced 
from the rest of the Marine Corps, it was laid down that “‘ The officers of the 
Divisional and Artillery Companies are in all cases interchangeable at the pleasure 
of their lordships. If an officer of Artillery shall rise to a rank in the Corps at 
large higher than his rank in the Artillery he shall be removed from the Artillery 
into the vacancy to which he may be entitled.” 

Otherwise, it is evident that, at that period, their promotion would have 
stopped short at the rank of Major-Commandant. 

Before the augmentation in 1817 the number of officers had been somewhat 
reduced, there being only four Captains, twelve Ist Lieutenants, and seven 2nd 
Lieutenants, among the four Companies, which, by the way, had all been trans 
ferred to Chatham in the year previous. But their stay at that Division was but 
a short one, since upon the strength of the Royal Marine Artillery being raised to 
Eight Companies they were transferred to Fort Monckton, Gosport. 


Sir Richard Williams remained in command till 1827 when he was appointed 
to command the Portsmouth Division of the Royal Marines. In the meantime— 
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in 1823—-the R.M.A. headquarters had been transferred back to Chatham. Sir 
Richard Williams did great things for the Blue Marines, and it is only necessary 
to quote the following letter from H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence, then Lord High 
Admiral, and afterwards William IV., to show the estimation in which he was 
held. The letter also bears witness to the great personal interest which that 
Royal Prince took in the Corps of Royal Marines.’ 
“Dear Sir,—By a letter received last night, I am informed that Colonei 
is gazetted out, and I assure you the moment I reach London, where 
I am now going, I shall sign your commission appointing you Commandant of 
the Royal Marines at Portsmouth, upon which I congratulate yourself and the 
King’s Service. I decidedly consider you as the best officer in His Majesty’s 
Marine Forces, and I feel very sincere pleasure in confiding into your hands the 
Portsmouth Division. Thank God! you are now in the command of the Ports- 
mouth Division, for I admit that the Royal Marines, now under your command, 
labour under greater disadvantages than the other Divisions, but you will over- 
come all difficulties. Should the peace last, I shall pay you a visit at Portsmouth 
whenever you report to me that the Royal Marines are in perfect order. You will, 
of course, proceed with arming the Sergeants with fuzees,* and having their proper 
accoutrements fitted, which you will report to me the moment these non- 
commissioned officers are thus appointed. 


I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 


To Colonel Sir Richard Williams, K.C.B.” 


The “ disadvantages ”’ referred to by H.R.H. were the very constant embarka- 
tions and disembarkations, causing sudden and great fluctuations in numbers, 
thus rendering any regular system of drill and instruction almost impossible. 

In 1817 Sir Howard Douglas, a distinguished officer of the Royal Artillery, 
had put forward a proposal to form Naval Gunnery Schools, but it was not till 
19th June, 1830, that an Admiralty Minute instituted the School of Gunnery on 
board H.M.S. Excellent at Portsmouth. 

“On its first establishment the services of the Marine Artillery were put 
largely into requisition ; a great portion of the early instruction fell to their share, 
and to them the credit is justly due of having introduced a systematic method of 
instruction which, however modified, has never yet been wholly departed from. 
But the time had now arrived when it was thought that the first steps towards 
what was looked upon as the final extinction of the Corps might be safely taken. 
In accordance with this idea, an order was issued on the 2nd December, 1831 
directing that * As the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty had determined that 
the services of the Royal Marine Artillery were no longer required as a distinct 
and separate Corps it should be broken up with the least possible delay. A lurking 
feeling of mistrust seems, however, to have disturbed their Lordships’ minds, at 
the moment of framing this order, for a clause was inserted which directs that 
two companies shall be retained and annexed to the Portsmouth Division, of 

1 This Ie er itnenpen tone darby the fine full length portrait of H.R.H. which he presented to each Division on becoming 
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which, though they are to be considered and to act as Artillery Companies, they 
are to form an inte part ; in order to prevent the total extinction of Artillery 
science and skill, which they have acquired in that important branch of the military 
profession ; and as a nucleus whereon to form any greater body which may here- 
after be judged desirable.”! Their distinctive uniform was taken from them, and 
as if to conceal the existence of this remnant of a Corps which had in a few short 
years gained a world-wide reputation, they were ordered to wear the red coats 
and other equipment worn by the rest of the Corps. But the germ was left which 
afterwards reached fruition. 


That Naval Officers were by no means unanimous in their approval of this 
drastic step is apparent from the remarks of a Post Captain who in 1833 con- 
municated his impressions of the Siege of Antwerp to the “ United Service Journal.” 
“ The French Artillerymen,” he writes, “ are a remarkably fine body of men ; and 
on entering the battery No. 12, if it had not been for the unusual ringing noise of 
the brass guns, I might for a moment have fancied myself an.ong my old friends, 
the ever-to-be-lamen ted. as defunct, Marine Artillery. There were a few well-founded 
objections to the Corps among some of our best Naval Officers: but they were, 
while embodied, like a lump of gold—you could make anything out of them, with 
this exception— they required no beating: if they were costly, it was only putting 
the money out to interest, to be repaid by a few tar-nation well-directed 10-inch 
shells from steamboats, the first war we might be engaged in.”? 


In 1833, the uniform of the R.M.A. was changed back again to blue. The 
bell-topped shako was like that of the Infantry and bore the same badge—the 
Anchor on the centre of a Star with the Crown above. Although the badge of 
‘The Great Globe itself” had been bestowed on the Corpse of Royal Marines 
in 1827, it did not appear on the headdress till a considerably later period. 
But the char wore a very tall white “shaving brush ” in their shakoes instead 
of the white tuft on those of the Red Marines. The officers wore crimson sashé 
and white shoulder belts like those of the Infantry. While on the subject of uniform 
it may be mentioned that the R.M.A. uniform followed that of the rest of the Corps 
in general cut and detail, though not in colour, till the early seventies, when black 
leather belts and accoutrements similar to those worn by Rifle Regiments were 
adopted as well as a Rifleman’s busby, which had a red “shaving brush ”’ in front 
and a Grenade badge with the “Globe” in the centre of it. : 


In 1841 its establishment was increased to three companies, in 1845 to five, 
in 1846 to seven, and at the time of the Crimean War it had a strength of fourteen 
Companies. It was evident that the policy of the Admiralty of 1830 had not 
proved quite a sound one. It was all very well to say: ‘“‘ We may just as well trail 
our seamen to be gunners, as have a special corps of Marine gunners,” but the fact 
that seems to have been overlooked was that the seaman in 1830 and up to 1853 
was not—like the Marine—a continuous service man. ‘“ Newly commissioned 
ships, with a careful assortment of Naval Officers and full complements of Marine, 
thus making complete all appliances for discipline, often waited vainly for weeks 


4 Colburn’s United Service Magazine, 1860. 
8 “A few femacks on the Siege of Antwerp.” G.S. Captain R.N. 
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Sem Mri ees on on toey have acquired in that important branch of the ri. 
pret ae o,f | ae te teos whereon to form anv greater body which may t.1: 
waite hee, o ee hk Their distinctive uniform was taken from thei, oo. 
meat tee Le es wternee Of this remnant ef a Corps which had in a fry et. ” 
yore. se '. de reputation, they were ordered to wear the red cov’ 
a (+ kotn by the rest of the Corps. But the germ was left vi". 
i ai we I eos ee ae | 

Tire voc 7) gw aere by no means unanimous in their approval of t 
Cer 4 “ ve Pom the remarks of a Post Captain who in TS.2 ¢ 
Myre | , »osot tne Sicye of Antwerp to the “ United Service Journ: ”. 
ak ae . oh,” he writes, “are a remarkably tine bedy of men: ¢ 
On er’ : » No. 12, if it had not been for the unusual ringing noi: 
the ir rr amonent have fancied myself an.ong my old fric- 
Cees 3 ' treet, Marine Artillery. There were a few weil-foun. . 
OUI R, Fs -- my 3601ne of our best Naval Officers: but they wee 
Miho wee ot cf ald - you could make anything out of them, wc. 
thine ‘oo ocating: if they were cosfly, it was only puit. - 
Ce Me aw. ‘ ta Se repaid by a few tar-nation well-directed LQ-u.. 
A ers ‘ri war we might be enyaged in.’”? 

: 4 ‘ors ROMLA. was changed back again to biue. J :.° 
Porte. Sy - + .* of the Infantry and bore the same bacdce- i . 
a ne ee 4s. with the Crown above. Although the baci: .¢ 
wot _— - t ted been bestowed on the Corps of Royal Mert - 
pO \opear on the headdress till a considerably later pervs: 
fo, a soc 4 Very tail white “ shaving brush ” in their shakoes lisieis 


‘ont those of the Kod Marines. The officers wore crimson gash. 

«cr belts hke those ot the Infantry. While on the subject of unifer.. 

.t tioned that the R.M.A. uniform foilowed that of the rest of the Coi:< 

pene aod detail, though not in colour, till the early seventies, when blace 

i ‘is and ac.ciutrements similar to those worn by Rifle Regiments wer 

/ ‘af as well as a butleman’s busby, which had a red “shaving brush” in frost 
ea Grenale be: re with the “ Globe” in the centre of it. 


In 1841 its establishment was increased to three companies, in ]845 to five, 
in 1846 to seven, and at the time of the Crimean War it had a strength of fourte :. 
Campanies. It was evident that the pulicy of the Adnuralty of 1830 hadi! 
proved quite a sound one. It was all very well to say: ‘“ We may just as weil traca 
uur seamen to be gunners, a3 have a special corps of Marine gunners,” but the {+ 
that seems to have been overlooked was that the scaman in 1830 and up to Lsw5 
was nut--line the Marine—a continuous service man. ‘“* Newly commissien'd 
efers, ath a carcful assortment of Naval Officers and full complements of Marines, 
thas making conplete all appliances for discipline, often waited vainly for weexs 
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without tempting sufficient numbers of bluejackets to walk in.”! Seamen were 
enlisted for the Commission only ; after that they could go, or could 

for another ship, just as they pleased. It was difficult to train and keep in hand 
any definite number of reliable gunners from such a shifting personnel as this. 
But even after Continuous Service had wisely been extended to the Seaman Class, 
the R.M.A. proved themselves too valuable to be done away with as had been 
intended, and all but carried out, in 1830. On the contrary their numbers, before 
the close of the Fifties, were higher than ever before. And on lst November, 
1859, they were formed into a separate Division, 3,000 strong, with headquarters 
at Fort Cum berland, near Eastney. 

As if at last to make a home for the Royal Marine Artillery whose Companies 
and Headquarters had led a nomad existence between Chatham, Portsmouth, 
Gosport, Landguard Fort, and Plymouth since the time of the first formation 
of the Corps, the Admiralty in 1862 set about the building of what was probably 
at the time the finest barracks in the Kingdom, at Eastney, between Fort 
Cumberland and Southsea. ‘The new barracks were not completed till 1867, but 
at length, after many vicissitudes, the Blue Marines, beginning with the three 
Artillery Companies of 1804, had grown to the strength and status of a complete 
and separate Division, with a distinctive uniform, and were quartered in far 
finer barracks than those of any of the other Divisions of the Royal Marines. ? 

The four “ Divisions ” have been several times mentioned. These were situated 
at Chatham, Portsmouth, Plymouth and Woolwich. The first three were estab- 
lished when the present Corps of Marines was instituted in 1755, but for some 
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THE OLD CLARENCE BARRACKS, PORTSMOUTH. 


1 Capt. J. C. R. Columb, R.M.A., at the Royal United Service fostitutoo, 2nd Feb., 13883. 

3 Could the mien imagination thave foreseen that after such a history less than 60 years would have elapsed before the 
R.M.A., after the most meritorious and world-wide services 7 Sa War greater than: ever waged before, was not only totally 
abolished but deprived of even the very name of gunnper!!? 
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years there were no barracks at either place. The men were billeted in various 
Public Houses divided into four classes, according to the number of men who could 
be accommodated in each. At Plymouth these were mostly in the neighbourhood 
of the Barbican and the usual place of Parade was the Hoe. The Officers’ Mess 
was in Marlborough Square. In 1772, the Division was transferred from Plymouth 
to Dock--as Devonport was then called. There were several barracks there, and 
probably the Marines occupied one of these. It was not till 1783 that the present 
barracks at Stonehouse! were occupied, Mill Bay barracks being utilised as over- 
flow quarters when the number of men ashore was too large to be accommodated 
At Chatham the Marine barracks had been finished and taken into occupation 
3rd September, 1779.2, At Portsmouth the first barracks occupied by the Marine 
Division were the old Clarence Barracks, now pulled down, which were situate 
behind the Royal Naval Club, in Pembroke Street. It was not till 29th March, 
1848, that the Marines were transferred to Forton Barracks, on the Gosport side 
of the Harbour, their present Headquarters. These were by no means new, having 
been previously utilised as a prison, a hospital, and as a place of confinement for 
French prisoners,* but they were a great improvement on the mean and cramped 
quarters they had occupied in the Clarence Barracks. 


The Woolwich Division was not formed till 1805, at which time the Corps 
was no less than 30,000 strong, almost double its present numbers.* It was at first 
small and said to have been located in the Dockyard, but within five years it was 
increased to the same strength as the other Divisions, and in 1808 the Government 
purchased Whitby’s Brewery, a series of buildings covering a large extent of ground 
next Frances Street, and with some slight alterations adapted them for the Marine 
Barracks. They were but a make-shift, and in 1847 the Admiralty pulled down 
the old buildings and erected the Cambridge Barracks in their place. During the 
alteration the Division was temporarily quartered on board the Benbow, 74-gun 
ship, at that time lying alongside the quay at the west end of the Dockyard. Here 
the 4th Division remained till 1869, when the Admiralty having determined to 
reduce the strength of the Corps, the Division was broken up and abolished, thereby 
blocking promotion in the Corps for a very long time.° 


Speaking generally, promotion in the Marines has always been very slow, 
especially when, as we have just seen in the case of Sir Richard Williams, § 
Commanding Officer was allowed to retain his command for an indefinite time. 
Several instances of the hoary age attained by subaltern officers in the Corps have 
been cited in previous Chapters, and could be multiplied almost ad infinitum 
but to do so would be to go somewhat outside the scope of the present work.’ 
One prime cause of slow promotion among the Officers was the great variation in 
the strength of the Marine Corps. When war was imminent it was recruited up 
to formidable proportions ; with peace it was at once reduced, and many officels 


r That is the olier portion of them. The present front is of comparatively rcoent dat 
: ae 


2 Possibly this was the reason why Chatham has always been called the let Division — the 2rd being Portsmouth and 
the 3rd Plymouth. It has beeu claimed that the Lat Division was 40 Urmed on acoonnt of the sp sial exhibition of layal-y 
nade by the Marines at Chatham at the time of the grent Mutinies at Spita-ud and the Nore, ets., but to me this ap 
mest luprobuble.—C.F. 


Vide Note HT. 

4 Written about 7919. 

Pace ad at Forton, In 1879, tbore woro sevoral subaltetns of 17 years setvioe at the Division.—c.F. 
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put on half-pay. Thus in 1756, a year after the institution of the present Corps, 
its strength stood at 9,318 men, It was gradually augmented till in 1760 it mustered 
18,355 men, more than a quarter of the whole Naval personnel at that date. Three 
years later if was cut down to 4,287 men. The peace which occasioned this 
reduction did not last very long, so that we find an almost yearly accession of 
numbers till the strength of the Marine Corps reached 25,291. This was in 1783. 
The very next year down came the establishment to 4,495, and remained on a 
reduced footing till the declaration of war with France brought it up to 9,815. 
The war went on, and with it an almost constant increase in the Marines! till in 
1815 they were 31,000 strong, but there were frequently more than 3,000 super- 
numeraries. Peace, once more, was fatal tothe Corps. In 1816 it was again reduced 
to 6,222. It did not remain at that low figure, but though since then there have 
been many ups and downs in its numbers, it has never again reached anything 
approaching its strength in 1815. The system of what were known as “ Blue 
Colonelcies,’’ under which in the highest ranks in the Marines were given as 
sinecures to Naval Officers, and which was not finally abolished till 1837, was, 
of course, another and a very great bar to the promotion of the Officers. 

It was natural, therefore, that from the date the Marines were made into one 
large Corps under the Admiralty, the system of the purchase and sale of com- 
missions, which lasted till a comparatively recent date in the Army, should have 
been abandoned. For one reason it would have put the Officers of Marines on a 
different footing to their shipmates in the Navy, and for another it would have 
been very difficult to fix on a value to put on a commission or a promotion. Even 
before this time, when the Marines had formed a part of the Army, a part, however, 
which was more than ordinarily liable to be reduced or done away with, the price 
of a Marine Commission was always less than that of one in the Line. Possibly, 
too, it was considered that as long as an officer had a commission to sell, he might 
clear out and buy one in the Army if he took a dislike to sea service, and so would 
not be so entirely under Admiralty control as Naval Officers. How, then, it may 
be asked, were the Officers selected for the Corps? In the first place, in 1755, 
all, or very nearly all, were taken from the old Marine Regiments and from the 
Line, and for a time there were several exchanges with the Army. 

As time went on Commissions as Subalterns appear to have been dispensed 
by “ partiality, favour and affection,” that is to say, by patronage. ‘I'he sons of 
Officers in the Corps naturally and rightly appear to have come in for a good share 
of these. The system or want of system of selection is indicated in an advertise- 
ment in the “ Times” of 15th January, 1798, which runs as follows :— 

“‘ MaRINES.—A young man of respectable connections, and of the best morals, 
is very anxious to be in the service of his King and Country in these momentous 
times, and ardently entreats the patronage of any Lady or Gentleman, who has 
the interest to procure him, or the power to bestow upon him a Lieutenancy of 
Marines. He does not mean to offer the insult of any pecuniary recompense, but 
he will assure a greatly more pleasing return to a benevolent mind, that of ever- 
lasting gratitude and the most unimpeachable conduct. 

The honour of a line to F. G., etc.” 


1 Special local Corps were also formed at times.—V ide Appendix D. 
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It can well be imagined that the practice of giving commissions by patronage 
pure and simple was open to abuse. Here is an instance, which on 9th September, 
1778, compelled the Officer Commanding at the Chatham Division to write to the 
Admiralty as follows :-— 

“It’s a very disagreeable task upon me to be obliged to intrude on your lard- 
ships’ much engaged time with this and the letter enclosed, delivered to me by the 
Subalterns of the Ist Division. The contents seems to affect them much, and as 
I think their remonstrance of so praiseworthy a nature, by preventing any o 
inferior rank to that of a gentleman from claiming to do, or roll in,? duty as such 
among them, and obliges me to give you this trouble. Mr. Irish, the father, 
acknowledged to me that he had served Mr. Cooper, late Commissioner of Chatham 
Yard, for several years as his Butler.” 

This commission was, In consequence of this letter, withdrawn. 

Another abuse that was rampant in the Army was the bestowal of commission 
on boys, or even infants, their pav, of course, going into their fathers’ pockets, 
and equally of course, their duties being performed by officers at headquarters 
in addition to their own. On the 26th March, 1795, the “‘ Times ”’ reporte that 
‘The Duke of York has ordered circular letters to be sent round to the Colonels 
of Regiments, desiring a return to be immediately made to his office of the number 
of Captains in each Regiment, under Trrelve years of age, and of Lieutenant-Colonels 
under the age of Eighteen.” That this abuse was not entirely absent from the 
Marine Service is evident from another letter from the Colonel Commanding # 
Chatham, dated 19th September, 1779 :—‘‘ I am also to acquaint their Lordships,” 
he writes, “that all our endeavours cannot bring 2nd Lieutenant Wintoor to 
Quarters ; and all the information I can get of him is, that he is a boy about 10 
or 11 years of age, and now at school in Kendall.” 

Possibly this custom was winked at by the authorities as a means of enabling 
married officers to live upon the meagre pay which an ungrateful nation has doled 
out to its defenders since the time of Queen Anne. Prior to that time, taking into 
consideration the value of money as compared with what it was later, the pay 
of an officer seems so have been fairly reasonable. A private, writing of hs 
experiences in 1786, says :—“‘ I have to remark a practice at that time in the Amy, 
viz., an officer having command of a Regiment contrived to put his sons on the 
muster rolls as Sergeants, Corporals or Privates although not three feet high. Ths 
accounts for Major Brawen being the only Field Officer who was continually with 
the Regiment, because had he been under the immediate command of a Sema 
Field Officer he could not have had baby Sergeants, Corporals and Privates 1 
the muster rolls of the Regiment. He had a large family, and I believe nothing 
to depend on but his and his children’s pay.’’? 

So we see that there were then “ babies in arms ”’ tn all ranks. 7 

It is, for many reasons, improbable that many of these “ infants in arms 
found their way into the Marines, whatever may have been the case in other 
branches of the Service, though several officers got their first Commissions 4 
thirteen years of age. 


1 Thies is a dark Saying: does it mean take turn tn ?—C.F. 33 
@ From "A Private Soldier in the 18th Century.” By James Aytoun (5%th Regt.). “Cornhill Mageszine,” June, 192. 
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General Sir John Boscawen Savage, K.C.B., though he did not receive his 
commission in the Marines till the comparatively mature age of seventeen, had, 
however, held a commission as Ensign in the 91st Regiment at the age of two! At 
eleven, he was an Ensign in the 48th Regiment. 

After all, whatever the defects and shortcomings of the system of appointment 
to 1st commissions in the Marine Corps, it is very evident and is abundantly proved 
in the preceeding and subsequent Chapters that the results were good. It is hard 
to believe that any system would have produced better officers than those whose 
work, gallantry and resource are there chronicled. 

When Lord Minto was at the Admiralty he issued a regulation that prohibited 
any person becoming a candidate for a commission in the Royal Marines who 
was not the son of a Naval or a Marine Officer, but in 1843 this rule was abolished, 
and to quote a contemporary journal,! “ young gentlenien of all denominations 
are henceforth to be considered entitled to admission into this old and deservedly 
favourite arin of the service.” Some form of entry examination had come into 
being by this time. The subjects in 1841 were :— 


1.—Common and Decimal Arithmetic. 

2.—First six Books of Euclid. 

3.—Algebra, as far as Simple Equations. 

4.—A portion of Plane ‘Trigonometry and the use of Logarithms. 


On passing the young officers were sent on board the Excellent where they 
went through a course of study in various subjects including gunnery. In addition 
to this an Admiralty Order of January, 1841, directed that, “‘ Marine Officers 
studying at the College shall henceforth acquire a thorough knowledge of steam 
machinery ; for which purpose a vessel of 10 horse-power will be allowed for the 
exercise of Students.” While on board the Excellent the Marine Cadets received 
the same pay as Mates—£5 a month. The fees paid by their parents were very 
moderate, and the sons of Officers killed on service had their education entirely 
gratis. 

This system of entry and education continued till the abolition of purchase 
in the Army led to the institution of competitive Examinations for Sandhurst and 
Woolwich. It then was arranged that candidates for the Marines competed at the 
same examinations, those that passed going direct to the Infantry or Artillery 
Divisions, as the case might be. Their gunnery and Scientific Military subjects 
were taught later. On Ist September, 1889, it was ordered that successful candi- 
dates went first to the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, thence to the Ezcellent, 
Vernon (for wireless telegraphy), and lastly to Headquarters. When the “ New 
Scheme ” of universal entry as young cadets was introduced in 1902, it was hoped 
that some of these boys would select the Marines, but as they soon learnt at 
Osborne that the honours and pecuniary rewards in that branch of the Naval 
Service compared but poorly with those to be attained in the Executive branch, 
it was only to be expected that few if any candidates were forthcoming. In the 
absence of these, a reversion was made, as a temporary measure, to the old system 
of entry at Greenwich, but with the difference that instead of competing at 


1 “The Ilustrated London News.’’ 
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tie Sardcarst of Wo-lsth Exacimations, candidates had to pass a specu 
Exa‘nination exciusine.y Gesged for then. 


NOTES. 
S-rz L—BOMB-VES°ELS. 
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Norgs IL—THE FULL LENGTH PORTRAITS OF WILLIAM IV. AT EACH DIVISION. 

In 1627, when new C.dcare were presented to each of the four Divisions, then in existence, by H- RH. the Duke 
of Ctarence, then Lord Hizh Admwal, “ was arranged, to Lave a full length portran of ths Royal Prince. painted by 
Ber Thomas Lawrence, and that three days’ pay abould be collected from all the ofScers to pay for it, the Duke regret- 
ting that he could not affaci to mace the presentation Two days’ per had been collected when George IV. died, ard 
one of the first acts of the Duke, on becoming King, was to write to Colonel Sevage, Cor-mandant of the Chatham 
Divison, saving be was then in « pexitivn to present # portrait to each of the Divimons, and desiring s desizn for the 
frames shuuld be sent to him. “ Tie Culcnel sent for me,” writes an old oficer, “ and saad, * Here, youngster, you can 
draw, do you think you can give s deazen for the frame for the pecture?" I said ‘ Yes,” and next day I gavems 
design es now executed. Th.is, the King approved, and said he had hed some timbers taken from the Vsctory m Ports- 
mouth Dockyard, and bed given orders for sucScient of it to be issued to make the frames. In due course the work 
was done, and the pictures sent cumplete to the different Divisions, incluiing the Artillery, which then consisted of 
eight cumpenses. Two yearr after the Artillery Companies (save two Companies) were broxen up, and the picture beg 
very larze, and there L-ing no place in which to put it, it was sent to the Dockyard, where it remained till reclauned 
by the present Artulery Divisio.” GH.I., in “ The Globe and Laurel,” lst July, 1892. 

The pictures do nut seem to have been painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence after all, for eccording to the ‘ Hampshire 
Telegraph,” of April, 1831 :—* The five portraite of the King, painted by Wr. A. Morton, munificent presents by 
His Majesty to the several Divanone of Royal Marines have been arranzed in the Palace of St. James for Hs 
Majesty's Inspection, when he was pleased to express his approbation of their performance. In compliance wii 
orders for an officer from each Division to repair to London to make 8 selection by lot, Lieut. and Adjutant Dsvs 
was sent from this Division (Portsmouth) for that purpose, and on Monday the selection was made at St. Jame 
Palace. The first choice devolved on Adjutant Davia, and that which is considered the best painting consequently 
is consigned to this Division. They are all, however, masterly productions. The whole are orginal paintings 
They are immediately to be sent by a steamer to the different Divisions. The one for this Division will be placed 2 
the Mess-Room by the side of the admirable portrait, by Northcote, of His Majesty's revered father, George III.” 

These two have now for many years been at opposite ends of the room. The painting of George IIL, by the way, 
ie said to be the only equestrian portrait of that Monarch in exstence.! 

It is at least doubtful whether the best portrait of William IV. is st Portemouth. Having served st all the 
Divisions, I am personally of opinion that if there is anything to choose between them the best is at Chatham. 


1 Tht- I have since fuu: d i> pot currect since there is a portralt of Geonge ILL. on horseback by Allen, in sthe Crown 
Court, Jancaster. It is reproduced ia ** The Aastury of the old County Regiment of Lancashirm Militia.’—C.F.: 
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Nore III.—FORTON IN OLD TIMES. 


“* 8t. James's, April 26th, 1777.—In pursuance of an Act of Parliament made in the present year of His Majesty's 
reign, entitled ‘An Act to empower His Majesty to secure and detain persons charged with or suspected of the crime 
of High Treason committed in any of His Majesty's colonies or plantations in America, or on the High Seas, or the 
crime of Piracy,’ the King has been pleased, by warrants under his royal sign manual, to appoint a certain messuage 
or building called Forton, on the Gosport side of Portsmouth Harbour, in the Parish of Alverstoke, in the County 
of Southampton, and also a certain messuage or building called Old Mill Prison, situated in the Borough of Plymouth, 
in the County of Devon, to be places of confinement for such prisoners."’ 


Nore IV.—SOME INSTANCES OF SLOW PROMOTION. 


In the period following the great reduction in Naval and Military Armaments which followed on the final defeat 
of Napoleon at Waterloo, promotion was of course exceptionally slow, but the following instances of the time an officer 
of the Royal Marines could remain a Subeltern at that date are worth quotation :— 

Lieut.-Col. William McKinnon served as a Subaltern from 13th March, 1809, to 8th June, 1838, including two 
years, one month on half-pay, a total of 28 years, 10 months. 

Major-General John Tothill, 8th December, 1808, to 10th July, 1837, one year on half-pay, totalling 28 years, 
2 months. 

Lieut.-Col. Charles William Pearce, 26th March, 1812, to 6th November, 1840, 7 years, 5 months half-pay, totalling 
28 years, 8 months. 

Major John Richard Mascall, 7th September, 1808, to 10th January, 1837, totalling 28 years, 4 months. 

Lieut. Charles Cartwright Williamson, 23rd May, 1811, to 26th August, 1839, 5 years, 6 months half-pay, totalling 
28 years, 3 months. 

Comment would be superfluous. 

Promotion does not seem to have much improved by 1846, for in the ‘“‘ United Service Journal '’ of that year 
** Slow March, R.M.,"’ gives vent to his feelings in :— 


THE MARINE’S LAMENT. 


“All other Corps have many doors, In every clime, full many a time, 

Through which they may advance, Sir ; With foes I’ve had a rub— 

Promotion oft her favour pours On sea and land I’ve made my stand, 
On Light Bob, Buff, and Lancer. Yet still I stand a Sub. 

If money’s plenty, soon at twenty— When, age-oppressed and gout-possessed, 
A company is got; Our companies we get, Sir, 

Whilst I nist acrub, a hopeless sub Some scarce can stand, much lees command— 
In station cold and hot. We are a luckless set, Sir! ” 


POUCH ORNAMENT, R.M. Cire, 1806. 
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THE BOATS OF H.M.S. PORCUPINE BOARDING A POLACCA SHIP. | 
From ‘ Britain’s Trigent.” 


Cuapter XVIII. 
COASTAL OPERATIONS AND RAIDS, 1796 te 1814. 


“Yet ‘ere I venture in an arduous strain, When ’gainst the hostile shore th’ attack is plann‘d; 
To sketch the hardy native of the main; To storm the batteries that guard the land; 
Permit my fair impartial verse to raise Destroy the magazine, the tower, the fort, 
Another tribe to due and well-earned praise ; And open and defenceless leave the port; 

A tribe full oft in Honour’s Causes seen, Then this amphibious hero gives to fame 


Nor idle there—Stand forth thou bold MARINE! At once the sailor’s and the soldier's name.” 
—Fr. “ Britain’s Bulwarks.’”” By Geo. Woodley (Plymouth Dock. 1811} | 


HE Corps of Royal Marines,” writes the author of “ The 
j Naval Sketch Book,”! “have always constituted al 
important arm of our Naval Force. Their value, 
however, was never fully appreciated until the last 
war, when it became necessary, in consequence of the 
shyness of the enemy’s vessels, as well as from the 
frequency of combined operations by sea and land, 
to invade their harbours, and attack not only the 
shipping under the protection of their forts, but to 
storm the batteries themselves.’ In the present Chapter 


a few out of a very large number of instances of the 
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1 ‘Naval ketch Book,” or ‘The service Afloat aud Ashore.” Capt. W. Glascuck, R.N. 1826. 
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employment of the Royal Marines in this particular class of service—which may 
almost be said to be an especial metier of the Corps—have been collected from 
various sources.! ‘rhe loading of boats with soldiers unaccustomed to the sea, 
very often at night, and their disen:barkation and re-embarkation on a hostile 
coast would have been operations so fraught with difficulty and danger as to 
have been almost impracticable. On the other hand to have opposed the seamen 
of the period of which we are writing to regularly trained troops fighting on their 
own element—the land—would have been to court disaster. 


Splendid fighters as were the seamen of Nelsonian days, not only afloat, but 
in the assault of the “imminent deadly breach,” they had neither the time nor 
the opportunities for that training in land warfare, which has rendered our modern 
bluejacket such a welcone auxiliary on shore service. Indeed the sailor of our 
wars with France had so much esprit de corps for his own particular branch of the 
National Service, that he genuinely and heartily — not to say unreasonably— 
despised all that pertained to soldiering and pipeclay.* But in most of the afiairs 
we are about to relate, Marines and seamen were able to work most perfectly 
together ; the former, efficient soldiers as they were, holding off the enemy’s troops 
and covering the no less efficient cutting out and demolition work of the seamen. 


It would be difficult to find a better example of this almost perfect combination 
than the operations of the Diamond, Inberty and Aristocrat (a lugger), at Port 
Spergui, on the !7th March, 1796. 


This harbour, called Herqui in James’ and other histories of the war, is near 
Cape I'réhel and St. Malo. It has a narrow and intricate entrance, which was 
defended by four 24-pr. guns. Having chased a corvette (Etourdie) and six 
smaller vessels into it, Captain Sir W. Sidney Smith, who commanded the British 
squadron, sounded the entrance and deter:nined to cut out the French ships. 
At noon the three ships stood for the port, and a galling fire was opened upon 
then by the guns. ‘i'o silence these the first Lieut. of the Diamond (Pine), and 
Lieut. Carter of the Marines, were landed to storm the batteries. French soldiers 
were sent on to the beach to prevent this landing, but the party climbed a steep 
precipice in front of the guns which they spiked before the troops sent down could 
return, and re-einbarked. In this aftair Lieut. Carter was, unfortunately, 
mortally wounded. ‘I'he British ships then entered the harbour, attacked the cor- 
vette, captured five of the smaller vessels, set them on fire, and left the port about 
10 pm. The capture of the Island of Capri in May, 1806, affords another instance 
of the value of the Marines for what may be called “raiding service.” Sir Sidney 
Smith found the presence of a French garrison in this beautiful island a check on 
his attacks on the coasting craft, and determined to make himself master of it. 
Its surrender being refused he sent in the Hagle to cover the landing of his seamen 
and Marines. Captain Rowley, who commanded her, anchored his ship within 
musket shot of the town, and aided by the fire of a couple of Neapolitan mortar 
boats, drove back the enemy’s sharpshooters from the cover of the vinyards near 
the beach, and so enabled the landing parties to get on shore. But the Frenchmen 


1 Mention of some others will be found in a chronological table at the end of Vol. II. 
2 Vide Note L. 
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were well covered by walls and houses, and the only way of reaching them was by 
a series of steps leading to a narrow pass which it was imperative to gain before 
the place could be captured. The seamen, and the Marines under Captain Bunce, 
pushed up the difficult and dangerous ascent, nothing daunted by the fire of the 
enemy which spattered steps and rocks with lead, and eventually Captain Stannus! 
of the Marines reached the higher ground and slew the French Comn.andant with 
his own hand. The loss of their leader induced the French troops to beat’ a parley 
and they eventually surrendered, heing allowed to march out and proceed to Naples 
with all the honours of war. 

This was on the 12th May, and on the 23rd the Marines of Sir Sidney Smith's 
squadron were again employed in landing work at Sealia, where it was reported 
that the French had a couple of heavy guns on board a small vessel which Jay on 
the beach. The boats of the Pompée went in to bring them off, but the musketry 
from the French troops concealed in the houses of the village kept them at a dis 
tance, and it was found necessary to bring the ships’ batteries into action. Standing 
into the harbour, the Pompée’s broadsides soon cleared the town and the neigh- 
bouring hills of the enemy. Some of them still hung on, however, in the Castle, 
which was armed with cannon, but the launch’s crew of seamen and Marines, 
under Lieutenant Mouraylian, of the Navy, and Lieutenant Oats, of the Marines, 
was put on shore, and very quickly turned them out and annexed both the Castle 
and its guns. “ Finding, on my landing,” reported Sir Sidney Smith, “‘ that the 
town was tenable against any force the enemy could bring against me from the 
nearest garrison in a given time, I took post with the Marines, and under cover 
of their position, by the extreme efforts of Lieutenant Carrol, Mr. Ives, Master, 
and the petty officers and boats’ crews, the guns were conveyed to the Pompée, 
with twenty-two barrels of powder.” 

A very smart cutting-out affair was that carried out by the Marines and 
seamen of H.M.S. Hydra in the port of Begur, Catalonia, on the 7th August, 1807. 
The Prince Eugene, a ship of sixteen guns and 130 men, three polaccas? and two 
brigs were discovered to be lying in the narrow harbour. On the one side the 
shore was covered with rocks and bushes among which lurked numbers of sharp- 
shooters, on the opposite side a steep cliff was topped by a tower and a battery 
of four long 24-pounders. It was, in fact, a regular hornets’ nest. 

Nothing daunted, the Hydra’s boats pushed into the harbour under a heavy 
cross fire from the fort and shipping, and made good a landing at the foot of the 
cliff. The Marines, under Captain Robert Hayes and Lieutenant Edward Pengelly, 
well seconded by their seamen shipmates, contrived to scramble up the rocky 
height, and dashed at the fort. Unable to stand up to the bayonet and cutlass, 
the garrison cleared out on one side as the stormers entered at the other. While 
the Marines, for the most part, remained to hold the fort, the remainder with the 
seainen descended and took possession of the town, after which they boarded the 
shipping which they warped out under heavy fire. Meanwhile, a party of French 
sailors had climbed up to a height which overlooked the fort and badly harassed 
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1 This officer went down in the 4thentan when she was lust off Malta in October, 1806. 
2 Polacea. A Mediterranean rig. Mast#in one piece. When the safle are stowed, all the yards are lowered close together 
there being no stays but the lower staye and one at the top of each mast. 
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Captain Hayes and his men by musketry fire. The object of the expedition having 
been attained, the Marines were withdrawn and re-embarked under a heavy fire 
from the enemy, who, on seeing the retirement begin, swarmed down in numbers 
to the beach. Marvellous to relate, the British loss did not exceed one killed and 
six wounded, including Sergeant Bush and Private Salisbury. (Captain Hayes 
received a Sword of Honour from the Patriotic Fund for his conduct upon this 
occasion. 

The attack on a convoy at Noli in 1808 offers another demonstration of the 
inter-denendence of the seamen and Marines in this kind of operation. 

On the Ist of August, an attack was made by the boats of H.M.S. Kent 
74, on a convoy of ten vessels anchored close to the beach at this town (which is 
near Genoa), under the protection of a gun-boat. The Royal Marines were com- 
manded by Captain Henry Rea, with Lieutenants John Hanlon and Patrick Grant. 
‘They were exposed to the fire of the gunboat La Vigilante, of forty-five men, two 
field-pieces placed in a grove flanking the beach, and a heavy gun in front of the 
town, whilst a heavy fire of musketry was kept up from the houses. It was found 
impossible to bring out the ten vessels without landing, as most of them were 
fastened to the shore hy ropes from their keels, and mast heads. The Kent’s 
boats therefore made a dash for the beach. The men, leaping ashore, rushed on 
the enemy with the bayonet, Lieut. Hanlon assisting in taking the gun, while 
the enemy, who had drawn up a considerable force of regular troops in the grove 
to defend the field-pieces, were dislodged by Captain Rea and Lieutenant Grant, 
who took possession of the guns and brought them off. In the meantime the 
whole of the vessels were brought out. An extract from the Official Despatch 
says :—“* The men leaped from the boats and rushed upon the enemy with a 
fearless zeal that was not to be resisted.” 


Lieutenant James Renwick of the Marines lost his life in a very gallant cutting 
out exploit in the island of Pianosa, to the S.W. of Elba. His ship, the Porcupine 
—twenty-two guns—having chased a polacca into an anchorage protected by a 
tower and battery, sent in her boats at nightfall with muffled oars and succeeded 
in capturing her without any loss. She was moored within thirty yards of a battery 
mounting eight guns, which opened fire the moment the Porcupine’s boats were 
discovered unmooring the polacca and commencing to tow her out. Round shot 
and grape whistled all over the boats whilst the musket balls from numerous 
French soldiers lining the beach cut the water into foam around them. Renwick 
and one seaman were killed and seven men wounded in this affair. 


A typical instance of the importance of having a detachment of trained soldiers 
like the Royal Marines to second the operations of the seamen in such expeditions 
is afforded by what took place at the harbour of Hayes in Guadeloupe. Indeed 
it is not too much to say that success would have been well-nigh impossible without 
the Royal Marines. A small British squadron having discovered a French sixteen- 

brig—the Nisus---anchored inside the harbour under the guns of a somewhat 
formidable fort, manned, it was afterwards discovered, by 300 men, the Marines 
from the various ships commanded by Lieutenants John Godfrey Ruel and Jervis 
Cooke, with a party of seamen were sent in to cut her out. ‘the commander of 
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the expedition, Captain Elliott, R.N., of H.M.S. Pultusk, took the wise cours 
of landing the Marines on the evening of the 12th December, 1809, at some distance 
from the fort. The landing was efiected without opposition, and after a trying 
march over a high hill and through thick tropical woods the Sea-Soldiers arrived 
in the rear of the fort which they instantly rushed at the point of the bayonet, 
driving the French garrison out of it. While the fort and its guns were bei 
rendered unserviceable, Captain Elliott and his boats crews, supported by the 
fire of the squadron outside, attacked, captured and brought out the French bry 

We have a very full account of a similar attack from the pen of Captain Hate 
when in command of H.M. 32-gun frigate Amphion. 

In the month of June, 1810, this ship, the 38-gun Active and the 32-gu 
Cerberus were cruising in the Gulf of Trieste. On the morning of the 28th a convoy 
which proved to be Jaden with steel and iron merchandise, having been chase 
into the harbour of Groa by the boats of the Amphion, Captain Hoste, notwith- 
standing the absence of the Active in the offing, determined to attempt their capture. 

‘““The convoy was moored in a river above the town of Groa, and it wa 
absolutely necessary to be first in possession of it ; the defences of the town wer 
two old castles almost in ruins, with loopholes for musketry and a deep ditch 
in their front, extending from one castle to the other. The boats of the Amphic 
and Cerberus put off from the ship about forty minutes past eleven p.m., and the 
Marines of both ships under Lieuts. Moore and Brattle (of Marines), and Lieut. 
Dickenson of the Cerberus, the whole under the command of Lieut. Slaughter, 
R.N., landed without musket shot to the right of the town before daylight, and 
instantly advanced to the attack, the launches with carronades under Lieut. 
O’Brien (3rd of the Amphion) accompanying them along shore. It had been 
intended that the Amphion’s and Active’s should have landed to the right of the 
town, and the Cerberus’ to the left, but the former boats not arriving, Lieut. 
Slaughter very properly took the Cerberus’s with him and left the gig to direct 
the Active’s to the left ; of course they had much further to row, and, much to the 
regret of all, did not get on shore till after the place was taken. <A very hea\y 
firing commenced about dawn of day, the enemy considerably stronger than wa 
imagined, and assisted by numerous peasantry, kept up a very destructive fir 
on our men whilst advancing, who purposely retired a little to the left, taking 
shelter under some hillocks and what the unevenness of the ground afforded: 
they were followed by the French troops, who, conceiving this to be a retreat 
on the boats, quitted their advantageous position and charged with the bayonet. 
It no longer became a contest to be decided by musketry, both officers and met 
were personally engaged hand to hand, and out of the number killed of the enemy 
in this encounter, eight were bayonet wounds. A struggle of this kind could no 
last long, and the French troops endeavoured, in great confusion, to regain ther 
former position ; they were closely pressed and charged in their turn, which decided 
the business, and the detachment of the enemy, consisting of a Lieut., Sergeant 
and thirty-eight privates of the 81st Regiment! (all Frenchmen) were made 
prisoners, leaving our brave men in possession of the town, and twenty-five vessels 
eee ce Ne Nee ee re Ere an a pene a 


1 This regiment and the 5th to which the soldiers who carried out the attack which took place on the (ullowing morning 
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belonged were both in General Marmont’s Army and distinguished themsclves at the Battle of Wagram 
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jaden with stores and merchandise. ‘lhe Active’s boats landed at this moment, 
to the left, and her Marines, under Lieut. Foley, were of great use in completely 
securing the advantages gained. Every exertion was now made to get the convoy 
out of the river; but it being almost low water, it was late in the evening before 
they could get afloat, much labour and fatigue were occasioned, being obliged to 
shift the cargoes into smaller vessels to get them over the bar. About eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon, an attack was made on the town by a party of French 
troops coming from Maran, a village in the interior ; the forces nearest them under 
Lieuts. Slaughter, R.N., Moore and Mears, R.M., of the Active, instantly attacked, 
assisted by the launches in the river, and the enemy finding all resistance inefiectual 
after losing two killed threw down their arms and surrendered. In this latter 
business a Lieut. and two men of the 5th Regiment of Light Infantry (all French 
troops) were made prisoners. The same intrepidity which had ensured success 
before, was equally conspicuous on this second occasion. About seven in the 
evening the whole detachment pulled off to the squadron, which had anchored 
about four miles from the town, directly the wind allcwed, and everything was 
secured by eight o’clock. Captain Hoste especially reports that “‘ Lieut. Brattle 
of the R.M. of the Cerberus is severely wounded in the thigh, and will, I trust, 
recover. He has (with every officer and man in the party) distinguished himself 
greatly.” 

After commenting on the courage and conduct of Lieut. Slaughter who was 
the senior officer in charge of the whole operation, he goes on to say: “It is hard 
to particularise where all distinguished themselves, but the conduct of Lieut. 
Moore, who commanded the Marines (till the Actzve’s landed), is spoken of in such 
high terms by all, that I feel it a duty to mention him, and I do it in that confidence 
of his worth, which his exemplary behaviour during five years’ service together 
has long ensured him. Opportunities do not often occur where officers are per- 
sonally engaged, but in the one I have endeavoured to describe, the commanding 
Lieut. and his two gallant associates (Moore and Dickinson) owe their lives to their 
own individual bravery and strength.” 


The attack on several vessels lying in the harbour of Ortona, on 12th February, 
1811, was one of the smartest of these affairs in which the Marines proved so 
useful to the Navy. The harbour is formed by a big pier connected with a range 
of hills leading up to the town which is built on one of the highest of them, and 
completely commands the anchorage. On the approach of the boats of H.M.S. 
Cerberus, fire was opened on them by an armed Venetian trabaccolo! and by troops 
stationed on the beach and hills. The boats’ crews cheered, pulled in and boarded 
and captured the trabaccolo, which was well manned and carried six guns. To 
prevent any annoyance while the prizes were being taken out, the Royal Marines 
were at once landed under their officer, Lieutenant Meares, and assisted by a party 
of small-arm men occupied a strong position on the hills, planting the British 
flag at the very gates of the town. ‘The Marines, to gain the strong post they 
held, and to prevent being exposed to a severe musketry fire, were obliged to climb 
up the rocks by their hands, with the prospect of falling down a precipice, at every 


1 Trabaccolo. <A species of two-masted lugger. 
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step they took. This judicious and advantageous movement was of the greatest 
service to those employed at the sea side, as it kept the soldiers and inhabitants, 
who had collected in great force, in check, and allowed the work which had been 
undertaken to be more fully completed than would otherwise have been possible, 
as in addition to ten vessels laden with grain, oil, etc., two large magazines filled 
with all sorts of stores for the garrison of Corfu were completely destroyed by fire. 

Captain Charles Napier, of H.M.S. Thames, writing on July 21st, 1811, reports 
rather a dashing attack on a convoy of twenty-six sail which had taken refuge in 
the Harbour of Porto del Infreschi, where it was protected by various gunboats 
and troops on shore. He does not say very much about the Marines, but what he 
does say is quite sufficient to shew that they displayed bravery and enterprise of 
a high order. The Cephalus led the way into the harbour, followed by the Thames, 
and the fire from their batteries “‘soon silenced eleven gunboats and an armed 
felucca carrying six eighteen pounders, two twelve pounder carronades, three 
brass and two iron six pounders and 280 men, moored across for the protection of 
fifteen merchant vessels and sixteen spars for the line-of-battleship and frigate 
at Naples, and under cover of a round tower, and the adjacent hills lined with 
musketeers from the merchantmen and peasantry. The Marines were then landed 
under their Lieutenant, MacAdam, and got possession of the tower, performing 
the light infantry manoeuvres in a very pretty style,! taking an officer and eighty 
(nen) prisoners, and driving the rest before them. The boats at the same time 
under Captain Clifford took possession of the convoy together with all the spars 
except two, which could not be got off.” 

The whole of this business did not take more than a couple of hours, and the 
force of Marines engaged could not have exceeded 150 men, since the Thames 
was but a 32-gun frigate, and the Cephalus only an 18-gun brig. It is evident 
that they landed under fire, and attacked and defeated a very superior force in & 
strong defensive position. Even allowing for the assistance afforded them by the 
heavy guns of their ships, this was no mean achievement. 

Though several similar affairs occurred in the interim, the successful attack 
on and destruction of another convoy at Lunguiullia and Alassio which took place 
almost exactly a year later must be the next enterprise of the kind to be described, 
and we cannot do better than transcribe the official report made by the senior 
Naval Officer present to his immediate chief: it runs as follows :— 

““H.M.S. Leviathan, 
Off Cape del Mella, 
June 27th, 1812. 
Sir, 
A convoy of eighteen sail of square and lateen rigged vessels having assembled 
at Lunguillia and Allassio; the Curacoa having joined, which with the Imperieuse 
and Eclair you had formerly placed under my orders made our force I conceived, 
sufficient to attack both places, either to destroy or bring the vessels out. This 
morning about an hour before daybreak the Marines were landed between the towns 


1 This probably means that they skirmished up to the Tower in open order. 
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under the command of Captain Owen, R.M., of this ship, covered by Eclair. They 
had hardly formed on the beach before they were attacked by treble their number. 
Prisoners report they had upwards of 500 men in the two towns, a company having 
come to each in the evening, independent of one in each as its garrison ; the 52nd 
Regiment of the Line consisting of 1,300 men, having been detached from Genoa 
a few days before to the different towns along the coast; but nothing could 
withstand our brave fellows ; they dashed at them with the bayonet and drove them 
from their batteries (one of five guns, the other of 4, and a mortar) into the town, 
killing a great many (upwards of twenty being counted besides two officers) and 
taking fourteen prisoners, all Frenchmen. After spiking the guns and destroying 
the carriages they were embarked ; but though the ships were anchored within 
less than musket shot of the towns, the Eclair on her sweeps, going where she 
could be of most effect, the launches, and other boats with carronades, keeping up 
a heavy fire, we could not effectually drive them from the houses to enable our 
boats to take the vessels off, which were made fast in all manner of ways, with 
sails unbent, rudders unshipped, etc., without risk of great loss, we therefore 
destroyed them with our guns. I want words sufficiently to express my admira- 
tion of the conduct and gallantry of Capt. Owen and the officers and seamen 
employed in the boats. I feel much indebted to Lieut. Dobbs, first of this ship, 
for his judicious arrangements in disembarking, embarking, and covering the 
Marines as they advanced to the different batteries. It is most painful to me to 
add that we suffered severely. 
Ete., etc., 
PATRICK CAMPBELL, 


Captain. 
To Rupert Rowley, of H.M.S. America.” 


Mr. James Scott, Assistant Surgeon of H.M.S. Armada, writing from Toulon, 
24th July, 1813, gives a vivid account of how his ship, having been becalmed 
under the enemy’s batteries, was saved from what might have been a dangerous 
attack, by her Marines. He writes :— 

“On Monday last as we were returning along the coast for the purpose of joining 
the fleet, we got becalmed close under the batteries of the town of Bordighero: 
we soon observed that they were making preparations to attack us. Our 
boats were all manned and sent ahead to tow the ships out to sea; but all our 
exertions were ineffectual ; we drifted closer into shore and found that our guns 
were insufficient to quiet the enemy’s batteries ; the two frigates were ordered to 
anchor on the west side of the town, while the Armada came to anchor immediately 
in front of the town, between two batteries; all the boats were then manned, 
armed with carronades, and sent on shore with about 200 Marines on purpose 
to take the town and batteries, which was the only alternative we had left. As I 
understood that Captain Hore of the Marines wished to take me with him, I went 
directly to Captain Grant and volunteered for that service. As soon as we shoved 
off from the ships, all the fire of the enemy was directed upon our boats, and a 
party of military sent down to the beach to prevent our landing; but the loud 
cheers we received from the ships when they saw us approach the beach, which 
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was eagerly returned by the boats, had given the enemy an awful idea of English 
bravery ; they immediately retired in good order to the heights and woods, under 
and through which we had to pass on our way to the batteries. As soon as we had 
formed line upon the shore, Captain Hore divided the troops into three partie, 
one to scour the heights and cover us on our march, another to the town, and the 
third to a battery about a mile to the Eastward to which party I belonged. We 
made a running march under a continual fire of musketry from the rocks and trees: 
when we reached the place we spiked the guns and destroyed the magazines. On 
our return through the wood, Captain Hore was shot in the thigh by a musket ball; 
while I was employed binding up his wound, one of our men took prisoner the 
Commanding Officer of the party stationed in the wood to oppose us. Before we 
came to the town the magazines there were blown up, and the batteries taken 
by our second party then joined by part of the first. ‘{he vessels in the harbour, 
amounting to six or seven, we set on fire, three of which were again extinguished ; 
the boats then sailed round them, and opened their guns upon them in such a manner 
that they were torn nearly to pieces ; some of the houses near the harbour were in 
a blaze before we left it. Among other prisoners we managed to lay hold of the 
Governor of the town, whom we sent on shore under a flag of truce, with a promise 
that we would level the town to its foundations if they attempted to molest us any 
more. In one of the batteries they drilled the spikes from the guns and opened 
fire on us again, which was not silenced till the ships had poured about thirty 
broadsides into the town, which produced dreadful havoc and destruction. We 
had only two men wounded, the frigate none, one shot struck the Armada without 
doing her material injury. We got under way in the evening leaving the poor 
Italians ample reason to regret their having attacked the Armada.” 

Our Naval Commanders had by this time so proved their Marine Detachnients 
and had such confidence in them that they did not hesitate to put their landing 
parties on shore in the face of almost any odds. It would be difficult to find a better 
instance of this than the storming of the strongly defended town of Cassis, a seaport 
midway between Toulon and Marseilles, 

In the month of August, 1813, the 38-gun frigate Undaunted, commanded by 
Captain Usher, when cruising in company with the brig-corvette Espoir, off the 
coast of France, discovered a number of vessels lying in the Mole of Cassis, where 
they were protected by five heavy batteries, one of which known as the ‘Citadel 
Battery,’ had a wall twenty-five feet high. 


Leaving the Expoir to watch these vessels and prevent their putting to sea, 
Captain Usher went in search of the Admiral, Sir Edward Pellew, and having 
communicated to him the possibility of making a successful attempt upon Cassis, 
he requested that a sufficient force might be placed at his disposal. Sir Edward, 
approving of Captain Usher’s project, ordered the gunboat Redwing with several 
boats and 200 Marines, belonging to the squadron, to accompany the Undaunted 
to Cassis. | 


Owing to unfavourable winds the attack was unavoidably deferred until the 
18th August, when the two brigs Espoir and Redwing were swept into the Bay of 
Cassis, and, in spite of a heavy fire from the batteries protecting the entrance, 
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brought up in an excellent position for covering the landing party, which 
consisted of the Marines and part of the boats’ crews, under Captain Jeremiah 
Coghlan, R.N. 


The Marine Detachment consisted of 200 rank and file, and was provided with 
a few scaling ladders. 


The landing having been effected without much difficulty, the Marines were 
ordered to carry the ‘Citadel’ by escalade. With a ringing cheer the gallant 
fellows dashed forward, and, in the face of a galling fusillade, succeeded in planting 
a ladder against the lofty wall of the enemy’s stronghold. 


The first in the fray was Lieut. Harry Hunt, R.M., who, springing up the 
ladder, gained the summit of the wall, and entered ‘the battery. Eager to support 
their officer, several Marines endeavoured to mount the ladder, but it broke beneath 
their weight, and they fell to the ground, two of them receiving severe injuries in 
their fall. ‘lhe intrepid Hunt was thus left to defend hiniself, as best he might, 
against the French Artillerists. 


The brave fellow’s fate appeared to be sealed, for in an instant he was assailed 
by a dozen of the enemy ; but, nothing daunted, Hunt faced his foes, and, making 
good play with his sword, kept them at bay, until another ladder was placed in 
position, and his men ascended to his assistance. 


The Frenchmen then fell back ; more Marines came tumbling over the parapet, 
and led by Captain Coghlan and their own officers, charged the enemy, drove them 
out of the Battery at the bayonet’s point, and pursued them through the defences 
to the heights that command the town of Cassis. 

Seeing that Captain Coghlan’s party had gained possession of the * Citadel,’ 
the remainder of the boats, under Sir John Sinclair of the Redwing, entered the 
Mole, across which two heavy gunboats were moored. These with another gun- 
boat and twenty-four merchantmen were captured. 


In this dashing enterprise the Marine Detachment had four men killed and four- 
teen wounded. 


A somewhat similar incident to the isolation of Lieut. Hunt at Cassis took 
place later in the same year when he was present at the attack on the batteries 
at Port La Nouvelle by the boats of the Undaunted. Hunt commanded 100 Marines 
lent from the Caledonia as well as his own party. 


The batteries were stormed! and carried in the most gallant style, and two 
vessels were captured without a casualty. A Naval biographer relates the following 
anecdote of heroism, which occurred on this occasion. 


‘*Qwing to the eagerness of the gallant fellows employed on this service, so 
many men got on the first ladder at once that it broke under their weight, and only 
two were able to obtain a footing on the wall. These (a boatswain’s mate of the 


LT nr re ec 


1 An old oMecer of the Corps used to tell the story of how when on one of these landing expeditions he und his men had 


taken a small fort they found that the French prisoners they made were double their own number. Foarful that by a sudden 
rush they might rain possession of their arms, he had tnem brought out one by one, and aks they came out,a Marine witha 
knife cut the braces and waist band of each soldier so that they could neither fight nor run a2 both hands were enip loyed to 
prevent their bree chia ‘s alipping down to their knees. fn this way they were got sately dewn tu the boats and taken ar 


prisupers ou buurd the British ships. 
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Undaunted and a Marine) were furiously attacked by forty French soldiers ; the 
sailor was overpowered, and the enemy were dragging him towards the oven then 
lighted for heating shot, when the brave Marine fortunately extricated himself, 
flew to the assistance of his companion, bayonetted two of the Frenchman, and 
succeeded in releasing the seaman. Notwithstanding their desperate situation, 
the two Britons now became the assailants; and incredible as it may appear, 
their forty opponents not only cried for quarter, but were actually placed in cor- 
finement before a single man mounted the second ladder.’’ 


The gallant conduct of Captain Henry Rea of the Marines at Noli in 1808 
has already been narrated, and now in December, 1813, he again distinguished 
himself by the capture of a strong castle with a party of only forty men. The 
incident is thus narrated by Nicholas :—-' 


“On the 10th December, the troops of the Italian levy amounting to about 
1,000 men, which had embarked at Melazzo on the 29th of November, on board 
the British squadron under the command of Captain Josias Rowley, of the 74 
gun ship America, having been landed at Via Reggio, proceeded immediately to 
Lucca, and gained possession of that town. On the following day Captain Henry 
Rea of the Marines, with forty rank and file, was sent to attack a signal-station 
to the northward ; and that officer threatening to storm the fortress surrendered 
without opposition, although it proved to be a castle of considerable size and 
strength walled and ditched, and capable of containing nearly 1,000 men; and 
being a place of much importance, it was destroyed by a party of seamen. 


A few days afterwards he took part in a determined attempt on Leghom 
at that time held by a somewhat weak French garrison, the attacking troops con- 
sisting of Italian levies and Marines having landed to the north of the town without 
opposition. 

The detachments of Marines, amounting to 270 men, under the command of 
Captain J. Baile, with Captains Henry Rea and Thomas Mitchell; Lieuts. John 
Hewes, J. J. Delacombe, George Gunn, J. J. C. Rivers, William Davis, John G. 
Hill, Lonsdale Brown, Samuel Cox, and Paul R. Carden, were also disembarked ; 
but owing to the unfavourable state of the weather, the whole did not reach the 
shore until the morning of the 14th. On the evening of the 13th, Colonel Catanelli 
pushed on with the advance of the Marines and Italian levy, and got possession 
of the suburbs of the town of Leghorn ; but owing to the extreme darkness of the 
night, and the almost impassable state of the roads, the main body of the troops 
was prevented joining until the morning ; and on their arrival, the Italians occupied 
the suburbs and buildings close to the ramparts, whilst the Marines took up & 
position on the Pisa road. 


“The advance of the Marines under Captain Rea took post at the church 
of Sta Luccia, he was supported by the main body of that corps under Captain 
Baile, while the Light Company of the 3rd Italians acted in reserve. The remainder 
of the troops invested the north and south gates, taking post in the houses that 
commanded them. The troops of the enemy defeated at Reggio were reinforced 


1 Hist. Records R.M. Forcea. 
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at Pisa with 400 men and two field-pieces, and advanced by forced marches towards 
the town with that silence and regularity for which Frenchmen are so remarkable. 


The whole of the night of the 12th December was spent in making every 
preparation for the attack. 


At dawn of the day the advanced Marines at the church of Sta Luccia were 
reconnoitred by an officer on horseback. He was fired at by the sentry, and fled 
with precipitation; the Marines immediately turned out and formed; shortly 
after the pickets were driven in. Captain Rea placed himself at the head of the 
advance, supported by Lieut. Carden, the centre with Captain Baile marched to 
support them ; the whole then moved forward with the utmost rapidity ; to check 
their advance, several shots were fired from the enemy’s six-pounders which were 
rapidly withdrawn ; in the rear their drums struck up the ‘ Pas de Charge,’ two 
volleys were fired by our men and returned by the enemy ; on closing, ours cheered, 
their bayonets crossed ; the contest was short; they turned, and fled with pre- 
cipitation. Amidst the confusion incident to such a movement a detachment of 
dragoons charged from the rear of a large building; to present a front was 
impossible. Inspired by the intrepidity of Captains Rea and Baile, the Marines 
opened to the right and left, wheeling on the cavalry to the instant destruction of 
all except seven, who turning off on a cross road were shot by the Marines in the 
rear and picket of the levy led by the gallant Savaroni. The Marines who were 
pushing up the canal, landed at dawn under a very heavy fire from the north tower 
and north-west works, and were flying to their assistance, the first Division of fifty 
of the America’s were led by Wm. Somerville, mate of that ship, closely followed 
by Lieut. Mapleton of the Edinburgh, with twenty-five, the remainder of the 
America’s were led by Lieut. Mark Mason, of that ship, with his usual gallantry ; 
the pursuit was continued for four miles capturing 200 prisoners and several 
officers and all their wounded ; two Marines killed and seven wounded on our side 
while that of the enemy amounted to sixty. Scores, nay hundreds, of similar 
operations in which the Royal Marines played an equally important part during 
the long wars with France and Spain might be recorded, did the exigencies of 
space allow, but although the Corps motto Per Mare per Terram is so peculiarly 
applicable to this coastal fighting the incidents related in this Chapter, together 
with the mention of some others in the Chronological Tables at the end of the 
—— must suffice to illustrate the doings of our Sea-Soldiers in this class of 
warfare. 


NOTE. 


Nott I.—SEAMEN AND MARINES IN THE PAST. 

Captain Basil Hall, R.N., writing in 1832, gives the following as his own view of the differences botween the 
Seamen and Marinos of his day :—‘‘ The words Marine and Mariner differ by one small letter only ; but no two races 
of men, I had well nigh said no two animals, differ from one another more completely than the ‘ Jollies ’ and the 
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* Johnnies.’ The Marines as I have before mentioned, are enlisted for life, or for long periods, as in the reguler army, 
and, when not employed afloat, are kept in barracks, in such constent training, under the direction of their afficen, 
that they are never released for one moment of their lives from the influence of strict disciphne and habitual 
obedience. The sailors, on the contrary, when their ship is paid off, are turned adrift, and so completely scattered 
abroad, that they generally lose, in the rvtous dissipation of a few weeks, or it may be days, all they have beamed 
of good order during the previous three or four years. Even when both parties are placed on board ship, and the 
general discipline maintained in its fullest operation, the influence of regular order and exact subordination 3 st 
least twice as great over the Marines as it can ever be over the sailors. 


‘In short, without going furthor, it may be said that the colour of their clothing, and the manner in which it 
is put on, do not differ more from one another than the duties and habits of the Marines and Sailorsa—Jack weass 
a blue jacket, and the Jolly wears a red one. Jack would sconer take a round dozen than be seen with a pair of 
braces across his shoulders ; while the Marine, if deprived of his suspenders, would speedily be left sans culotte. A 
thorough-coing, barrack-bred, regular-buult Marine, in a ship of which the sergeant-major truly loves his art, has, 
without any very exaggerated metaphor, been compared to a man who has swallowed a set of fire-irons ; the tongs 
representing the bes, the poker the backbune, and the shevel the neck and head. While, on the other hand, your 
sailor-inan is to be likened to nothing, except one of those delicious tigures in the fantoccini show-boxes, where the 
legs, arms, and head, are flung loosely about to the right and left, no one bone apparently having the elightest organic 
connection with any other; the whole being an affair of strings, and springs, and univeesal joints." 
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1 Fr. °° Feagracate of Vovazes and Traveis.” By Capt. Basil Hall. RN. 1832. 
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THE DEFENCE OF COLE MILL. Private J. Brown, R. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE ADVENTURES OF THREE BATTALIONS, 1810-1815. 


‘‘ It is a Corps which never appeared on any occasion or under any circumstances without doing honour to iteelf 
and its country.”—The Marquis of Anglesey, on the R.M., 5th August, 1841. 


HE present Chapter is devoted to an attempt to follow 
the adventures of three Battalions of the Royal Marines 
which served from 1810 to 1815 in Portugal, Spain, 
the United States, Holland and Canada. As there 
was more than one reorganisation and combination 
of some of these Battalions during this extended period 
of service, it is somewhat difficult te present a clear 
and consecutive narrative of their doings. A Battalion, 
which we may for the present designate the Ist Battalion, 

| was embarked at Plymouth for Lisbon, in December, 1810, 

“a =i and arrived at that city on the 17th of that month. 

__ Major Richard Williams,? an officer of the Royal Marine Artillery, who had 

joined the Corps at the early age of 14, and had seen considerable service, was 

in command. On leaving England, the Battalion had a strength of six Companies 


1 Promoted to Brevet Lt.-Col., 23nd January, 1813. 
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of eighty file each and a Company of Royal Marine Artillery, but on reachiy 
Lisbon it was augmented by drafts from the detachments of several of the ship 
lying in the Tagus. Shortly after arrival the Battalion was reviewed in the Rosco 
Square by the British Envoy, who presented it with a set of Colours. With the 
exception of about a fortnight spent at the town of Loures, whither it marche 
almost at once, this battalion remained in Lisbon doing garrison duty wt 
February, 1812, when it returned to England.? 


At this time its strength stood at eight Companies of seventy file and the 
Artillery Company. 

Instead of being broken up and joining Headquarters when it reached hone, 
it was kept together and billeted in Portsea. After some months spent in various 
drills and exercises it was fully equipped for field service, and on 6th June, 
re-embarked 694 strong on board the transport Diadem, for passage to the squadron 
under Sir Home Popham, which was co-operating with the Spanish troops in the 
north of Spain against the French invaders. 


On the 23rd June, the arrival of this squadron with the Royal Marine Battalion 
off Bermeo, caused the French garrison to evacuate the place with the greatet 
precipitation, when the whole of the defences were destroyed. On the day 
following the devarkation of the Marines on both shores of the entrance of the 
river leading to Bilboa, caused the enemy to fly from their batteries which wer 
immediately destroyed. After a reconnaissance on Guetaria made by Major 
General Carrol and Major Williams with about 200 men, Sir Home Popham, on 
account of the news of the defeat of a Spanish force in the neighbourhood, deferred 
the proposed attack on this place and sailed for the Fort of Castro, whose garnson 
surrendered after a short bombardment and laid down its arms in front of a detach: 
ment of Marines. 


An ineffectual landing was made shortly afterwards at Portugalette, as the 
Marines were almost at once re-embarked and the squadron returned the same day 
to Castro. That night the French made a surprise attack on the Fort there, but 
were repulsed with severe and heavy loss by the Marines in garrison. 


A successful assault was made on Santander by the Marines of the Magnificent, 
Surveillante and Medusa, supported by the Battalion,£the enemy evacuating ths 
important station, after a somewhat feeble defence. After a partial attack upol 
Guetaria, which was abandoned on a false rumour of the advance of an overpowering 
force of Frenchmen, Major Williams was ordered by the Admiral to march with 
his Battalion to Santona, and invest that fortress, the Gibraltar of the north cosst, 
made particularly strong by the utmost exertion of the science of the French 
engineers. ‘Ihe place was fully invested on the 29th October, and kept in a strc 
state of blockade, by sea and land, from that time till the 14th December, whet 
Sir Home Popham having received orders to return to England, and hearing the! 
a formidable Krench force was advancing to its relief, withdrew the Ist Battalion 
to Santander. 


1 Napfer, ** Hist. Peninsular War,” refers to ‘‘the superb Battalion of Roya) Marines recently arrived trom England 
The Duke of Wellington wished to have jt under his orders, but the Admiral at Lisbon woujd not permit this as ‘they 
be wanted for service in the ficet.’’ 


GREAT ENCOURAGEMENT. 
AMERICAN WAR. 


What a Brilliant Prospect does this Event hold out to every Lad of Spirit, who 
is inclined to try his Fortune in that highly renowned Corps, 


The Royal Marines, 


When every Thing that swims the Seas must be a 


PRIZE! 


Thousands are at this moment endeavouring to get on Board Privateers, 
where they serve without Pay or Reward of any kind whatsoever; so certain 
does their Chance appear of enriching themselves by PRIZE MONEY! What 
an enviable Station then must the Royart Marine hold,--who with far su- 
perior Advantages to thefe, has the additional benefit of liberal Pay, and plenty 
of the best provisions, with a good and well appointed Ship under him, the pride 
and Glory of Old England; furely every Man of Spirit muft blufh to remain at 
Home-in Inactivity and Indolence, when his Country and the beft of Kings 


needs his Assistance. 


Where then can he have fuch a fair opportunity of Reaping Glory and Riches, as in the Royal Ma- 
rines, a Corps daily acquiring new Honours, and there, when once embarked in the BritisH Fiesr, he, 
finds himself in the midft of Honour and Glory, furrounded by a fet of fine Fellows, Strangers to Fear, 
and who ftrike Terror through the Hearts of their Enemies wherever they go ! | 

He has likewise the infpiriog Idea to know. that while he fcours the Ocean to protect the Liberty of OLD ENGLAND, that the 
Hearts aad good Wifhes of the whole BRITISH NATION, attend him; pray for his Snccefs, and peeecpete in his Glory!! Lofe 
no Time thes, my Pine Fellows, in embracing the glorious Opportunity that awaits you; YOU WILL RECEIVE 


Sixteen Guineas Bounty, 


And on your Arrival at ‘cod Quarters, be comfortably ané gentesly CLOTHED.—And {pirited Young BOYS of a promifing Appearance, 
who are Five Feet high, WILL RECEIVE TWELVE POUNDS ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE BOUNTY 
and equal Advantages of PROVISIONS and CLOATHING with the Men. And thofe who wish only to enlist for a limited Service, fhall 
receives Bounty of ELEVEN GUINEAS, and Boys EIGHT. In Fact, the Advantages which the P0VAL MARINE poffetses, are 
teo numerous to mention bere, but among the many, it may not be amifs to state,-—Jhat if he has a WIFE, or aged PAREAT he can make 
them an Allotment of half his PAY: which will be regularly paid without any Trouble to them, or to whomscever he may direct: that-being well Clothed and 
Fed on Board Ship, the Remainder of his PAY and PRIZE MONEY will be clear in Reserve for the heel of his Family or his own private Purposes. The Single 
Young Man on his return to Port, finds himfelf enabled to cut a Dafh on Shore with his GIRL. and his GLASS, that might be envied by a Nobleman.—-Tahe 
Courage then, seize the Fortune that awaits you, repair to the ROYAL MARINE RENDEZVOUS, where ina FLOWING BUWL of PUNCH, 
in Three Times Three, you shall drink : 


Longiivethe King,andSaccesstohis Royai Marines 


The Daily Allowance of a Marine when embarked, is—-One Pound of BEEF or PORK.—One Pound of BREAD —Flour, Raisins, Rutter, Cheese, Oatmeal, Molasses 
Tea, Sugar, &c. &ec- And a Pint of the beft WINE, of Half a Pint of the best RUM or BRANDY. together with a Pint of LEMONADE They have hkewise in warm 
Countries, a plentiful Allowance of the choiceg FRUIT. And what can be more handsome than the pe Masine’s Proportion of PRIZE MONEY, when a cant shares 
equa! with the First Class of dor saat ig Soy Midshipmen, Assistaat Surgeons, &c. which is Five Shares each; a Corporal with the Second Class, which pai Seah Shaves 
each ; and the Private, with the Seamen, Share anda Half each. 


ww For further Particulars, and a more full Account of the many advantages of this invaluable Corps, apply to 
Sergeant Fulcher, at the Eight Bells, where the Bringer of a Recruit will recerve THREE GUINEAS. 


& AND !. RIDGE, PRINTERS, MARKE DPLACE, NEWARK. 
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A second Battalion of Marines under Major James Malcolm! had arrived at 
Santander in August, and had taken part in the attempt on Guetaria, but the 
brunt of the operations had certainly been borne by the Ist Battalion, which for 
@ space of six months moved by the squadron from point to point, kept the 
Northern Division of the French Army of the Peninsula, amounting to more than 
30,000 men, in full employment and tended greatly to distract the attention of 
the French Generals and to check the supplies of the main Army. 

Both Battalions shortly afterwards sailed for England, where they arrived 
on 12th January, 1813. 

The Ist Battalion was quartered at Plymouth and the 2nd at Berry Head 
Barracks, but their stay at home was but a short one, as on the 30th March both 
Battalions, together with a detachment of fifty R.M.A. specially trained as a rocket 
corps, embarked on board six troop-ships for conveyance to America, where war 
had broken out with the United States. The R.M.A. took with them four light 
s1x-pounders, two light 54in. howitzers, two 10-inch mortars, and the same number 
of brass 8-inch howitzers on battery carriages with ammunition and_ stores 
complete. ® 

The expedition proceded, in the first place, to Bermuda, where Marines were 
landed and encamped. Whilst at this place the troops were organised as follows :— 

Ist BrRiaADE—LIEuUT.-CoL. C. NAPIER, 102ND REGIMENT. 

The 2nd Battalion R.M.—Detachn:ent 102nd Regiment. 
1 Independent Company. 
2ND BRIGADE—LIEvT.-Con. R. WILLIAMS, R.M.A. 
The Ist Battalion R.M.—2nd Independent Company. 
Each R.M. Battalion included a Company of R.M. Artillery. The two Independent 
Companies mentioned were principally composed of Prisoners of War who had 
entered the British Service. 

Leaving Bermuda on the 8th June, the expedition arrived in the Chesapeake 
River on the 18th, where it found a squadron of thirteen British men-of-war 
under Admiral Sir John Borlase Warren. 

The first brush with the Americans resulted badly. An attempt that was 
made to effect a landing on Craney Island was repulsed with some loss, and during 
the fighting thirty men belonging to the Independent Companies got away and 
deserted to the enemy. 

A re-arrangement of the troops now took place. The two Marine Battalions 
were brigaded together under Lieut.-Col. Williams, while the 102nd Regiment 
and two Companies of Canadian Chasseurs were formed into a Light Infantry 
Corps, to which a proportion of artillery was attached. 

The town of Hampton was selected as the next point of attack. This place 
was situated on a low wooded flat. To the right of the town was a battery of four 
or five guns protecting the entrance to some creeks. A small force was encamped 
in rear of this battery. 


1 This Battalion is said to have taken with it the set of Colours then belonging to the Portsmouth Division. 
2 According to Nicholas. Another account says Ist January. 
“The Diomed, For and Romolus are to sailimmediately for Torbay, to take on board the Battalion of Marines which 
isin barraoks at Berry Head. Three other ships will receive the battalion which is at Plymouth. They consist of about 1,700 
men, including the two compapies of R.M.A., and are ip as high state of discipline and efficiency as any troops in H.M. Service. 
**Hampshire Telegraph,’’ March, 1813, 
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Just before daybreak on the 25th June, the Light Infantry, under Colond 
Napier, landed a couple of miles to the westward of Hampton, and halted ins 
wood on the road leading to the town. Owing to some misconception the Marine 
Brigade did not join the Light Infantry till five o’clock. An immediate advane 
was now made, and the advanced guard became engaged with the enemy’ 
skirmishers, while the ship’s boats, armed with the Marine Rocket tubes ands 
howitzer, moved along the shore, covered the advance of the main body with thei 
fire and afterwards took up a position to flank the American battery. 

After the troops had pushed on through the woods for about a mile, a body 
of the enemy, supported by two horsed 6-pounder guns, was observed on the nght 
flank of the Ist Battalion, endeavouring to form into line in a ploughed fied 
After a few rounds from the guns, the British column debouched from the woods and 
the leading troops at once deployed into line. The enemy did not wait for further 
manoeuvres, but made off through a gateway at the corner of the field, with the 
Ist Battalion of Marines, formed in column of sections, in close pursuit. As the 
enemy succeeded in getting away into the woods, the column continued its march 
until it arrived in rear of the town, when it wheeled into line under cover of 8 
hedge. Over this hedge the enemy’s guns opened a galling fire which was replied 
to by a 6-pounder under Captain Parke, R.M.A., which had accompanied the 
Ist Battalion. 

After a short skirmish the Americans were driven from their position and 
the town entered. While the Light Infantry Brigade was occupied in securing 
the town and batteries, Lieut.-Col. Williams noticed a movement of the enemy ID 
the camp which adjoined the town on the further side of a rivulet which ra 
between it and the houses. At the head of the Ist Battalion he at once crowed the 
stream by means of some planks and attacked the enemy so suddenly that the 
whole of the camp equipage and three stand of colours, with their only remain 
field-piece! fell into the hands of the Marines. During this time the 2nd Battalion 
had taken post in the Hampton Churchyard, but the boats crews and the Inde 
pendent Companies employed themselves in pillaging, and the conduct of the 
latter was so bad that very shortly afterwards they were packed off to Halifat 
The good behaviour of the Marines and especially of the Roval Marine Artillery 
was a Conspicuous contrast. The captured colours which had belonged to the 
American 68th and Ssth Regiments were presented to Admiral Sir J. B. Warren 
who at once said that they belonged by right to the Ist Battalion of Manne 
and promised to hand them over to them whenever they should see fit to ask fo 
them.? 

After destroying all the enemy's munitions of war that could be found, the 
troops re-embarked. 

The Squadron under Sir George Cockburn, after capturing some small craft 
belonging to the enemy, occupied Ocracoke and the town of Portsmouth withowt 
oppasition, and on the 28th July, moved further up the Chesapeake. 

Cn the night of the 6th August the Marines of the Var!berc ugh and the frgaté 
and a 6-pounder manned by the R.M.A, were landed to occupy a post at the 


1 Seven Saki cass with thet ejoitmert acd ammin‘tion were cactcred im all. 
3olt wocai be intercsci.cg FO Buc W Walt eteciualy became of Lbece con cre. 
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ferry between the left bank of the riverand Kent’s Island off the south of which 
the squadron had anchored. The twoMarine Battalions and the 102nd landed 
the next morning on the Island, and on the 8th, a broiling day with the temperature 
at 90° in the shade, the troops marched slowly and painfully from the south to 
the north end of the island—-about fourteen miles distant. 

On the 12th an attempt was made on Queen’s Town, a place on the left bank 
of the river. The Battalions had been brought up to full strength by all their 
detached posts in the island having been relieved by the Marines belonging to the 
squadron. At 11 p.m., under cover of the darkness, Sir Sidney Beckwith, with 
the 2nd Marines, the 102nd, and two 6-pounder guns under Captain Parke, R.M.A., 
crossed by the ferry at the narrows. Before daylight the advance was engaged with 
the enemy’s pickets ; but owing to a mistake of the guide, the Marines found that 
they had landed on the further side of a creek which separated them from the town. 
The operation was quite barren of results, and the troops fell back to Kent Island. 

On the 22nd the island was evacuated, and after a debarkation in Talbot 
County, which was equally profitless, the squadron dropped down the river to 
Lynehaven Bay. Here fever made its appearance and spread so rapidly among 
the men that the Admiral determined to abandon his operations in the Chesapeake 
and sail for Halifax.'' The ships arrived there on the 13th September, when the 
troops were at once landed and placed under canvas, 

The Marines had not been there many days before a demand came for their 
services in Canada, where hostilities were in progress on the frontier and reinforce- 
ments were urgently required. 

The two Marine Battalios were accordingly despatched to Quebec, and on 
26th October, the 2nd started for Montreal. ‘Ihe Ist followed so closely that its 
leading files entered that city just as the rearguard of the 2nd was marching out 
en route for Prescott, on the St. Lawrence. At this time the Americans had about 
4,000 men at Fort George, on Lake Ontario, and 2,000 at Niagara, on the other side 
of the river. Both these forces were watched by Canadian and British troops 
under Major-Generals De Rottenburg and St. Vincent. 

Before the Marines reached their destination at Prescott news came that the 
enemy under General Wilkinson were advancing and had already passed the Fort 
at that place. Upon receipt of this intelligence the Ist Battalion was pushed on 
with the rocket company to La Chine on Lake St. Louis, about fifteen miles distant, 
while Lieutenant Stevens with two 6-pounder guns marched to Coteau du Lac, 
on Lake St. Francis, about five and twenty miles further up the St. Lawrence. 
The force put in position to resist the American advance consisted of two troops 
of the 19th Light Dragoons, three Militia Battalions, and a Volunteer Corps, besides 
the Ist Marines, but before the enemy could reach them they were intercepted 
by Colonel Morrison of the 87th, who with the assistance of a flotilla under Captain 
Mulcaster, R.N., totally defeated them near Cornwall? on 11th November. 

Meanwhile, the 2nd Marines had been moved up to Coteau du Lac, and were 
now ordered to Prescott, while the lst proceeded to Isle aux Noix.* Here Lieut.- 
Col. Williams assumed command of the garrison, which, besides his own Battalion, 

. Priagle ship of the line and some smaller vessels were left as a blockading force. 


emont is gonerally known as the Battle of Chrystier’s Farm. 
3 In the Richelicu Rivor, north of Lake Champlain. 7, 
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comprised a R.M.A. company and a company of the 10th Veteran Battalion, and 
later on was strengthened by some companies of the 13th Regiment. On this island, 
which lay nearly in the middle of the Richelieu and was the centre of a system 
of booms and chevaux-de-frise which barred the river, was a fort and two strong 
redoubts commanding the passage on either side and the banks opposite which 
had been cleared of trees. ‘the Marines remained in garrison here till well into the 
new year—1814. A detachment of seventy Marines and four R.M.A. under Brevet 
Major Lynch was posted in Cole Mill, which stood on a point on the right bank of 
the river at no great distance from the Island, and with them was a company of 
the 13th Regiment and a small detachment of the Frontier Light Infantry. Major 
Handcock, 13th Regiment, commanded the little garrison. On March 13th, the 
enemy appeared close to Cole Mill with 6,000 men and three field guns. The 
flank companies of the 13th were at once sent to reinforce the garrison of the Mill 

In front of the building on the river bank was a clearing 150 yards wide, but 
just within the woods which surrounded it and opposite the gable-end of the Mill 
the enemy had placed a 12-pounder gun and a 54-inch howitzer. 

As soon as the Flank Companies of the 13th arrived on the ground, they formed 
line and advanced to attack these cannon. But so well served were they and 50 
severe the fire of musketry from the woods, that the British were driven back 
with considerable loss. 

At this critical moment the grenadier company of the Canadian Fencibles, 
who were stationed at Bretonville, arrived on the scene and made good their 
entrance to the Mill from the rear before the Americans were ready to make any 
opposition. 

Upon the arrival of this reinforcement it was determined to make another 
combined attack on the American guns. Lieutenant Samuel Barton of the Royal 
Marines volunteered to lead the sortie, and at the head of the Fencibles, the two 
companies of the 13th and a company of Voltigeurs dashed out of the Mill and 
made for the American cannon. Again a destructive discharge from the enemy 
firing from the shelter of the trees repulsed the assailants though they advanced 
boldly to the very muzzles of the guns. Lieutenant Barton was left for dead close 
to the cannon, but he was merely stunned, and as soon as it was dark—by which time 
he had recovered himself—he crept through the woods and got back to the Mill. 


But though the British had been unable to capture the guns the fire from the 
loopholes of the Mill was most destructive. The enemy, too, were badly mauled 
by the guns of a sloop and a gunboat under Captain Pring, R.N., who also contrived 
to land a couple of field-pieces and get them into the fortified Mill. 


During the attack, which the Americans eventually abandoned, Major Lynch 
wished to send a despatch to Lieut.-Col. Williams at the Isle aux Noix, and as the 
enemy had cut off all communication by road, Private J. Brown, of the Royal 
Marines, volunteered to try and get through with it by way of the river. ‘Lhe 
despatch, rolled in thin lead, was placed in his mouth, and the gallant fellow, passing 
along the side of the river under a heavy fire from the Americans on the opposite 
bank, reached his destination in safety. He was promoted to Corporal in the next 
day’s orders. 
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On the 8th May, three officers, five sergeants, five corporals, one drummer 
and eighty-nine privates were embarked on board the 18-gun brig Jnnnet, and the 
following day two officers with four sergeants and 112 rank and file were dis- 
tributed among the gunboats. The crews of the latter vessels consisted entirely 
of Marines! with the exception of two seamen in each. On the 11th these Marine 
gunboats attacked an American seven-gun battery at the head of the lake, and 
after an hour and a half’s artillery duel silenced all but one of the enemy’s guns. 
The brig and two armed cutters had been left behind, and only arrived at the close 
of this smart piece of work. 

About this time Col. Williams, as senior officer of the Marine Battalions, 
received an order from the Admiralty directing him to break up the 2nd Battalion, 
and after completing the Ist to full strength to distribute the remainder of its 
men among the flotillas on the Great Lakes. His order for the break-up of the 
2nd Battalion was issued on 5th of May, but before his despatch reached Lieut.- 
Col. Malcolm,? at Kingston, where it was then quartered, it had embarked on 
an expedition against the enemy’s fortified position at Oswego, and so was able 
to conclude its service as a Battalion with a most successful and creditable operation. 


Besides the 2nd Marines the expedition consisted of six companies of De 
Watteville’s Regiment, a company of the Glengarry Light Infantry and a detach- 
ment of Artillery. It was conveyed to its destination in the Prince Regent and 
Princess Charlotte, 58 and 42-gun ships respectively, and the Montreal, Niagara, 
Charwell, Star and Magnet, all brigs or schooners armed with guns of various 
calibres. The whole were under the command of Commodore Sir James Yeo, who 
flew his broad pennant on board the first-mentioned ship. Lieut-General 
Drummond was in command of the military part of the expedition. 


The flotilla arrived off the enemy’s position at Oswego on the 5th May, the 
very day the order for the dispersal of the 2nd Battalion R.M. was issued. 


The enemy occupied a fort which was built on a high bluff or cliff projecting 
into the lake, and the woods behind were full of American riflemen. A heavy 
gale which sprang up prevented the immediate attack which had been intended 
by driving out the ships into the lake, but on the following morning the squadron 
again stood in, and covered by the fire of the Star and Charwell, the water being 
too shoal for the heavier ships—a landing was effected with some difficulty, as 
many of the boats ran aground in the shallow water, and the troops had to wade 
shorewards with the water waist deep. Meanwhile the enemy, who were strongly 
posted in a favourable position near the shore, and in the neighbouring woods, 
poured a heavy fire of grape and musketry into the British troops as they formed 
up on the beach. But the red-coats were not to be held back. The flank companies 
of De Wattevilles led, supported by the remaining companies of that battalion, 
and some artillery detachments, while the 2nd battalion of Royal Marines, 400 
strong, under Lieut.-Col. Malcolm, supported by 200 seamen armed with pikes, 
formed a second column of attack on the right of De Watteville’s. A company of 

1 One gunner R.M.A. was allocated to each gunboat. 
2 This.officer had been promoted to Brevot-Lt.-Colonelon 4th June, 1813, and received a K.C.B., 2nd January, 1815. He 


retired after 48 years’ service, having received his first commission when only 13, and died at his home at Burnfoot, Langholm, 
N.B., in 1850, aged 83. 
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the Glengarry Light Infantry worked through the skirts of the wood on the lett 
and covered by its musketry the advance of the two columns on the fort at the 
top of the hill. In ten minutes the fort was carried, and the garrison, something 
like 500 strong, was bolting for the woods into which the rest of the Americans 
had been driven by the Glengarry Light Infantry and the flank companies of De 
Watteville’s. 

Lieutenant Laurie of the Marines led the first party that entered the fort, 
and Lieutenant Hewett of the same Corps, who got in close behind him, climbed the 
flag-statf under the fire of the American mflemen, tore down the colours that were 
nailed to it and replaced them by the British flag. As he climbed he became 
the target for many an American musket, and was hit again and again. When, 
in spite of his many wounds, he succeeded in reaching the ground again, he was 
leaning against the flag-statf nearly fainting from loss of blood when a wounded 
Yankee lying close by raised his musket to kill him at close quarters. Luckily 
his Colour-Sergeant observed the action and saved his officer by a quick thrust of 
his bayonet. Lieutenant Hewett had the offer of taking the captured flag and 
despatches to England, but declined to leave while fighting was going on. On his 
refusal they were sent home by a Naval officer who was in consequence promoted. 


Captain Holtaway, R.ML, two sergeants and four private Marines were killed, 
and one sergeant and thirty-two privates wounded in this affair, besides Lieut. 
Hewett. The troops re-embarked the next day, having destroyed or taken all 
the enemy’s artillery and stores. 


The Isle aux Noix remained the headquarters of the Ist Battalion R.M. which 
however, was principally employed on board the gunboats and small craft on the 
lakes—till the 13th July, when Col. Williams received an Admiralty order that 
it—like the 2nd—was “to be disposed for Naval Service.” 


In pursuance of this order eleven officers, twenty-seven N.C.O’s., five drummets 
and 470 privates were embarked in the flotillas on Lakes Ontario and Champlain, 
while Col Williams with the staff and residue of the Battalion travelled by 
way of Quebec to Halifax. Here the Ceylon which conveyed the remnant of the 
Ist Battalion, now reduced to eleven officers, forty-six N.C.O’s., eleven drummer 
and forty-six privates, was met by an order to take the Marines to join Sir John 
Cockburn in the Chesapeake where he had resumed his operations against the 
Americans. Lieut.-Col. Malcolm and the remains of the 2nd Battalion had already 
gone thither, and another Battalion of Marines, about 1,000 strong, under Major 
George Lewis, had also arrived there from England. 

The newly-arrived Battalion, henceforward referred to as the “ 3rd Battalion,” 
had been formed some little time previously. 


In 1813, the Dutch, encouraged by the disasters which had overtaken the 
armies of Napoleon during his retreat from Moscow, had thrown off the French 
yoke, and England was only too ready to lend them her assistance against the 
common enemy. 


The war in the Peninsula had almost denuded the country of troops, and the 


LIEUT.-COL. SIR JAMES MALCOLM, K.C.B. 
From the Portrait by Raeburn, at Burntfoot House, Langholm, N.B. 
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CAPTURE OF THE FORT AT OSWEGO, 6th May, 1814. 


From a coloured Aquatint in the Officers’ Mess, R.M.L.I., Chatham, 
Made from a contemporary drawing by Lieut. J. Hewett, R.M. 
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only soldiers that could be spared for Holland were a small Battalion of the Guards 
and as many Marines as could be scraped together from the various Divisions, 
which were already sore put to it to supply the demands of the Naval Service. 
The little British force was concentrated at the Hague, and as soon as the 
Prince of Orange had landed and been proclaimed King of the Netherlands (Nov. 
30, 1813), it advanced on Helveotsluys, Williamstadt, and other places, whose 
French garrisons evacuated them upon its approach, and fell back upon Antwerp. 
Another body of Marines disembarked on the 17th December, on the Island 
of South Beveland, on the north side of the entrance to the western Scheldt. A 
French garrison held Fort Bathz at the east end of the island commanding the 
channel between the eastern and western Scheldt. The Marine detachment of 
the Cornwall—74—also landed, and under the command of Major Bartleman, 
occupied the little village of Crabben-Dyke, at the eastern end of the island, from 
which they hoped to be able to keep a check on the garrison of Fort Bathz. 


Bivouacked in barns and outhouses, and unprovided with special clothing 
to protect them from the intense cold and damp, the men sufiered severely, and 
although two days after landing they had been reinforced by two more companies 
of Marines under Major George Lewis, who, as senior officer, assumed command 
of the whole force, their numbers were very inadequate to resist the constant nightly 
attacks of the French upon the advanced posts. After a few days of these 
harassing duties, the French, at daylight on the 22nd, made an attack in force upon 
the little body of Marines occupying Crabben-Dyke. But the Sea-Soldiers were 
on the alert. As the masses of the Frenchmen loomed up indistinctly in the 
morning mists, all stood to their arms and opened a heavy fire upon the advancing 
enemy. After a sharp skirmish, the assailants were driven back with loss, though 
supported by both cavalry and guns. On Christmas Day, soon after dawn, the 
Marine Battalion with two guns moved out under cover of some abandoned 
entrenchments to reconnoitre Fort Bathz. The enemy were on the look-out, 
and received the Marines with a heavy but ineffectual artillery fire, whereupon 
the reconnaissance was withdrawn. 


The “ Hampshire Telegraph ” about this time published a letter which given 
an interesting account of a fight which took place during the Marine occupation 
of South Beveland. ‘“ Before daylight in the morning, the French landed nearly 
800 men from Flushing, surprised a small Burgher Guard,' got into the rear of a 
battery, captured eleven seamen, and entered the town of Berselem in three places. 
Notwithstanding this, the small detachment of Royal Marines, R.M.A., and 
seamen from the Montague, in all about 150, with a 6-pounder field-piece, succeeded 
in making good their retreat out of the town, where they soon formed and met 
the enemy’s attack. From their immense superiority we were compelled to retire 
after firing nine rounds from the field-piece with case-shot, and a close column 
of the French advanced by a narrow road. Lieutenant Wolrige, R.M.A., was 
wounded through the foot after the most heroic conduct. Two gunners were killed 
and three wounded, but the enemy was so checked by the field-piece, they made 
no attempt to take it when limbering up. When the enemy had effected their 


1 A species of Dutoh Militia. 
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urpose of spiking the guns and destroying the carriages in the battery, th 
b to aan ak, in which they were much annoyed by the Geldoniens. ar 
Lieutenant Spicer, R.N., of the Montague. Captain Sanford, R.M., had the 
command and nobly supported the honour of the Corps. From the testimony of 
deserters and of some of our men, who made their escape, the enemy lost upwards 
of 100 killed and wounded. Our loss was about five killed and seven or eight 
wounded.”’ 

According to Nicholas, this skirmish took place on 4th January, 1814, and 
he informs us that Lieutenant Ambrose A. R. Wolrige, after being wounded in 
the ankle, continued to direct his gun, being transported on the limber when the 
gun had to change its position. On the 18th January, 1814, the Marines were 
relieved by a detachment of Russian troops, and probably were not sorry to leave 
the low ague-haunted Island of South Beveland in H.M.S. Diomede en route for 
Portsmouth. There, with other detachments who had been doing similar duty 
in Holland, they were formed into a battalion consisting of ten companies of 
100 men each under the command of Major Lewis, to which was attached a Company 
of R.M.A., under Captain James Harrison. The Battalion sailed for Bermuda 
on 7th April in the Regulus, Melpomone and Brune troopships. The R.M.A. took 

in the convoying 80-gun ship Tonnant. After spending some weeks at 
Bermuda in drills and other exercises, the Battalion sailed for the Chesapeake 
on the 30th June, joining Sir George Cockburn’s Squadron on 16th July, and two 
days later began a series of active operations against the Americans. 


A journal of these services, kept by an officer who has not attached his name 
to it, is preserved in the Officers’ Mess of the Portsmouth Division, and as this 
manuscript appears to have been written on the spot it is here transcribed in full 
as giving a more convincing account of the services of the 3rd Battalion than 
could be compiled from other and later sources :— 


A JOURNAL OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE 3RD BaTTAaLION RoyaL MARINES UNDER 
THE RESPECTIVE COMMANDS OF MaJOR GEORGE LEWIS AND LIEUTENANT 
Cot. Sm Jas. Matcoty, K.C.B., WITHIN THE CHESAPEAKE, &c., &C, 
1814-1815. 


18 July, 1814.—At ten at night the Battalion being embarked in the boats 
of the Fleet proceeded up Leonard’s Creek to attack a town of that name ; landed 
at half-past three next morning, about seven niles below it, and moving parallel 
to the boats up the creek entered the town by its nght, without opposition, found 
it evacuated by the enemy; after completely plundering and embarking all the 
tobacco, flour, and other stores. The Battalion quietly returned the following 
night to their respective ships. One sergeant, two privates accidentally wounded. 


20 July.—At 2-30 p.m., proceeded in the boats up the river Nominy' the town 
of which name was taken possession of, plundered and afterwards burned, a strong 


1 Spett here ‘’Noming,™~ bat eviiertliy ““Nominy” is inteoded. 
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picquet in advance during the night on the main road, across which was constructed 
a chevaux-de-frise and a 5}$ inch howitzer being got on shore was brought 
up; at daylight the Battalion moved forward with it about two miles, covering 
the embarkation of the stores, etc., which being completed re-embarked in the 
boats, and moved down the river; about half-way the skirmishers landed and 
exchanged some shots with the enemy ; the house occupied by the enemy burned 
instantly. Occasional firing with the enemy while in this river—and at this post 
a sergeant badly wounded. Near the mouth of the river the whole Battalion 
landed again in rear of a large house, belonging to a Major Lewis, reported to 
be occupied by 400 Militia and several field-pieces. The enemy retired but the 
house burnt and Battalion returned to the ships in the afternoon. Two schooners 
taken above Nominy (a Militia post), one laden with silk and dry goods. Poison 
being found at Nominy in some spirits—induced the Admiral (Cockburn) to destroy 
by fire every house on both sides of the river going back. 


23 July.—At daylight entered a small creek in Clements Bay and brought 
out four schooners. Exchanged a few harmless shots with the enemy during 
the day and burnt a house returning, from which a boat had been fired on 
going up. 

26 July.—At one o’clock in the morning left the ships for Machodic Creek. 
Battalion landed a few miles up from this entrance with a 6-pounder, and marched 
to a ferry two miles higher up. The boats went on and destroyed six schooners 
—a slight skirmish with the enemy—who retired, brought off about 100 head of 
cattle, returned to the ships about half-past six in the eveneng. 


30 July.—Entered the town of Chaptico on the River Wycomico,! found it 
abandoned by the enemy, brought off seventy hogsheads of tobacco, forage, etc., 
returned to the ships, the Battalion having been two nights in the boats. 


3 August. —At two o’clock in the morning left the ships for the River Yocomico 
—a battery commenced a sharp fire at the entrance of the river, landed under the 
guns instantly, which being well horsed, were drawn from their position, and 
rapidly pursued by the whole Battalion ; one of the field-pieces abandoned about 
seven miles from the battery ; moved on with the Battalion about three miles 
further to the headquarters of the enemy, which was burned, with several other 
houses on the road ; returning to the boats at the battery, three companies turned 
off to the left and captured the town of Kinsale,? brought off four schooners, eighty 
hogsheads of tobacco, twenty barrels of flour, returned after dark to the ships 
—one killed, one wounded. 


7th August.—Having observed the enemy busy the evening preceding with 
an entrenchment near the entrance of the River Caan, moved towards it so as to 
find ourselves close in at daylight when the enemy opened a brisk fire from three 
field-pieces, dashed at them directly but being obliged to wade some distance 
through the water from the boats to the shore, the enemy gained sufficient time 
to secure the guns and only left a little powder and shot behind them, which with 


1 Or ** Yocomico.” 
2 Or ** KensalL”’ 
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the battery was instantly destroyed. Captured four schooners, destroyed three 
and brought off twenty hogsheads of tobacco. Lt.-Col. Malcolm joined and took 
the command from Major Lewis. 


12th August.—Made a successful forage on both banks of the River St. 


14th August.—The Commander-in-Chief, Sir Alexander Cochrane, joined us 
in the Potomack, with General Ross’ Division from France! consisting of the 
4th, 21st, 44th and 85th (Lt. Infy.) Regts.* 


15th August.—Foraging up the River St. Mary. 
18th August.—Entered the River Patuxent. 


20th August.—Disembarked with the Army at Benedict on the left side ascend- 
ing the Patuxent, Brigaded with the 2lst Fusileers, under Col. Patterson. 
Bivouacked for the night about half-way to Nottingham. 


2lst.—Marched to Nottingham, the boats of the squadron moving parallel 
to the Army, to attack the flotilla of Commodore Barney, which the enemy blew 
up and destroyed successively as our force closed with them, except one, which 
was secured and taken. 


22nd.—Marched to Upper Marlborough, higher up the river. 


24th.—Marched at daylight upon Bladensburgh, where we arrived about 
mid-day, and discovered the American Army strongly posted in two lines upon a 
hill of considerable ascent, a river separating us, and the road to Washington across 
a bridge running through their centre. We halted for a short while in this position 
to enable the stragglers to close, which were somewhat numerous from the rapidity 
and distance of the march and excessive heat of the weather. The Light Brigade, 
under Col. Thornton, 85th, pushed across the bridge in the most gallant style 
and formed again on the opposite side, deployed and ascended the hill supported 
by the 4th and 44th, carrying everything before them, and without more assistance 
than a few light guns and rockets, forced the enemy into a full retreat in the greatest 
disorder, and in the evening the whole force entered the City of Washington and 
commenced the destruction of the public buildings, which being completed on the 


25th.—After a most painful night march, again entered the Town of Marl- 
borough. 
30th.—Embarked on board our respective ships. 


12th September.—Disembarked at North Point in the same order as for the 
attack on Washington, and moved on the high road to Baltimore, an advanced 
post of the enemy soon in our possession, moved forward and found the enemy 
strongly posted in a wood called Maiden’s Choice, engaged and drove them from 
it after a severe struggle, and the Army had to lament the death of their brave 
Commander, General Ross, who was killed reconnoitring their position ; the Army 
occupied the ground the enemy quitted for the night, and on the following morning 


3 Troope who had served in the Penfnsuler Campaign, just concluded. 
3 " this time the R.M. Battalions had their clothing long overdue, and Ross remarked lon their rh appearance to the 
** With 3,000 euch fellows I wowld march from one end of America to the other,’ replied Sir Alexander Cochrane 


From an old Print 


CAPTURE OF THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, 24th August, 1814. 
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advanced again, placing their advanced sentinels in the evening within gun-shot 
of the enemy’s position, Chinkapin Hill—which upon reconnoitring was found 
to be strongly entrenched, palisadoed and occupied by treble our numbers: the 
attack was nevertheless resolved on at midnight, but Sir Alexander Cochrane 
having found that Naval co-operation was impracticable from local circumstances! 
the order for retreat was given, and the troops retired before daylight of the morn- 
ing of the 15th, and on the 16th embarked on board their respective ships. 


26th September.—Major Lewis left the Battalion on sick leave for England, 
giving up the command to Captain Clements. Battalion disembarked and encamped 
on the Island of Tangier, in the Chesapeake, consisting of six companies, three 
white and three black ; set about building barracks immediately, and beginning 
with only one saw, a basket of nails, and a few planks-—every man and officer 
being considered on fatigue ; soon housed one company, and as the other barracks 
advanced struck the tents successively, experiencing during the latter part of the 
service the greatest privations from bad water, short allowanee of provisions, want 
of spirits, and sickness, which was borne with unexampled patience and goodwill 
by every man in the Battalion, encouraged by their officers giving up their portion 
of spirits and other aids for their comfort ; having got the whole of the barracks 
completed for 600 men, an hospital for fifty, two large stores, etc, etc., repaired 
Fort Albion and constructed a parade and a new battery for the defence of the 
island—commenced erecting barracks for the officers with a Mess Room, which 
was completed, and their houses well framed, when Sir Geo. Cockburn arrived 
with orders to embark the Battalion, who during their residence on the island had 
experienced every extremity of sickness, heat and cold—the tents at first being 
scarcely habitable from excessive heat, and at this period so completely covered 
with ice as to render it almost impossible to pack them. 

1lth December.—Embarked on board the Regulus. 

13th December.—Left the anchorage of Tangier. 

19th December.—Took our departure from the Chesapeake. 

10th January, 1815.—Disembarked on Cumberland Island on the coast of 
Georgia, having buried our surgeon and sixty men on the passage round. , 

12th January.—The Brigade under the command of Lt.-Col. Sir Richard 
Williams crossed the Sound in the boats of the squadron and, landing on the 
opposite shore without opposition, moved forward by a narrow path through a 
wood to the attack of the Fort of Point Pitre*—-defended by the Ist Regiment 
of U.S. Riflemen, who injudiciously quitting the fort for the wood,® were suc- 
cessively driven from three positions, and at length from the fort itself, which 
with the barracks, artillery, etc., etc., fell into our hands, dispersing themselves 


1 The Americans had blocked tlro advance of the Fleet by sinking vessels across the river channel. 
3 This fort mounting six or seven hoavy guns was on @ marsby point of land ana comma, ded the entranoe to St. Mary’s 
ver 


ies 3 °°A remarkable incident ocourred in peseing through the wood : a sergeant of the American Rifles, who had been severely 

wounded in the upper part of his left arm by a 

a private of the Batta on (the son of a surgeon in Devonshire), following in the rear of the column, and carrying the surgeon’s 

instruments in a knapsack on his back. his man, without much ceremony, and only assisted by a drummer, removed the 

sergeant’s arm from the socket : the wound healed satisfactorily, and as there was a great scarcity of medical assistanta, the 

ee in-Chief, on learning the circumstance, ordered the private to receive the pay of an assistant eurgeon.’’— 
obas. 
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over the country, leaving three companies to secure this position, crossed another 
branch of the river, and at midnight entered the town of St. Mary’s, finding in it 
much valuable merchandise. 


24th January.—Having destroyed all the enemy’s works, and embarked 
everything valuable from the town in ships and vessels found near it, returned to 
Cumberland Island and encamped, fortifying the west end on which stood a 
remarkable large house,! by a strong Redan reaching nearly across. 


10th March.— Having received intelligence of Peace with America being ratified 
at Washington, embarked on board our respective ships for Bermuda. 


21st March.—-Arrived at Bermuda under orders for England. 
3rd August. — Arrived in England, having touched at Halifax and Quebec. 


There are one or two points of interest on which this anonymous diary does 
not afford us much information. It is clear that Lt.-Col. Malcolm who had com- 
manded the 2nd Battalion assumed coinmand of the 3rd on the 7th August. But 
it does not appear when or why he resigned it, though it is evident that he was 
not in command on the 26th September, on which day it notes that Major Lewis 
gave up his command to Captain Clements. Nicholas says that on Malcolm 
assuming command the 3rd Battalion became the 2nd, but this is not exactly 
borne out by the diary. 


What seems to have been actually the case is that after the troops had 
destroyed the public buildings at Washington and had been re-embarked, Admiral 
Cochrane ordered a reorganisation of the Royal Marine forces that were in the 


Chesapeake. 

From Lt.-Col. Malcolm’s Battalion, hitherto referred to as the 3rd, which had 
left England ten companies strong, not counting the Artillery Company, he took 
three companies and, adding to them three companies of refugee negro slaves,? 
formed an additional battalion which was commanded by Major Lewis. So that 
in the diary of the 3rd Battalion it is this last formed Battalion that is referred 
to after the 30th August, and previously to that date the one that had left 
England on the 7th April, and which now became the 2nd. Indeed on the 26th 
September it is expressly noted that it consisted of three white and three black 
companies, The small remnant of the lst Battalion under Lt.-Col. Williams seems 
to have been still in existence as a separate organisation. Possibly it had been 
augmented by details from the ships’ detachments, though on the other hand 
Nicholas states that the ship Marines accompanied the advance on Washington 
as a separate provisional Battalion under Captain Robyns. 


Still at the end of 1814 there is no doubt there was a Marine Brigade of three 
battalions on the American coast, though its numbers had been reduced by death, 
sickness and embarkation to skeleton proportions. Colonel Williams was Brigadier. 
Who commanded the Ist Battalion in his place does not appear. 


; Sel bisa ea AME tor ee 
Serseant Hammon .M., for his seal and the ability he displayed ir traini , 
rank of ind Lieutenant. ¥ isp ning theee black Sokliers, was promoted to the 
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The black companies are stated to have been wretchedly equipped ; some 
without blankets, others without great-coats, scarcely a haversack or canteen 
between them, and many even shoeless. 


The whole Brigade took part in the operations at Cumberland Island referred 
to in the diary under the dates 10th and 12th January, 1815, the lst Battalion 
in the Ceylon having arrived at the rendezvous off St. Mary’s River some time 
in December. No debarkation was then attempted, the Ceylon standing on and 
off the land till joined on the 25th by the Aota frigate, having the flank com- 
panies of the 2nd West India Regiment on board, and later, on the 6th January, 
by the rest of the Royal Marine Battalions. At this time the Brigadier was the 
only Field Officer' and there were;but seven Captains fit for duty. According to 
Nicholas, “‘'‘The Ist and 2nd Battalions numbered conjointly 560, the flank com- 
panies of the West India Regiment 190; and the ships Marines 120; forming a 
total of 938.”’ It may have been rather more,” but in any case there was a woeful 
falling off from the original numbers of the three Marine Battalions. ‘The Ist and 
2nd had left England for America, each 800 and the 3rd 1,000 strong, and reckoning 
the Royal Marine Artillery Companies at about 100 apiece, the Brigade reached 
a grand total of 2,900. With the exception of a small and unsuccessful expedition 
up the St. Mary’s River on the 23rd February, in which forty-eight men of the 2nd 
Battalion participated, the occupation of Cumberland Island and the attack on 
the fort at Point Pitre were the last services of the three Battalions in America. 
Peace had been signed, and after having served in Spain, Portugal, Holland, Canada, 
and the United States the time had at length come for the war-worn Sea-Soldiers 
to return to their native land. The three black companies of the 3rd Battalion 
= given grants of land in the Island of Trinidad, where they proved good 
settlers. 


Thoughneither of the three Marine Battalions whose services have been recorded . 
in this Chapter took part in the operations against New Orleans, the part played by 
“Fighting Nicolls” and a small body of officers and men of the Corps cannot be 
passed over without mention. 


Major Edward Nicolls, who had left England with the 3rd Battalion, three other 
officers and a sergeant who received the local rank of Lieutenant and Adjutant 
with 108 N.C.O’s and men, were despatched from Bermuda on the Battalion’s 
arrival to organise the Cree (or Creek) Indians in the neighbourhood of Apalachicola 
and arrived at Mobile Bay in August, 1814. The Indians had just been defeated 
by the American General Jackson who was holding their country at the head of 
a force of 3,000 men. To quote from Nicholas®—Nicholls’ first object was “to 
distribute arms and ammunition to the Indians, and to effect this, the Major with 
his small detachment moved to Pensacola,‘ and thence threatening the enemy’s 


1 According to Nicholas, Lt.-Col. Malcolm was not here because he ‘‘ was with Rear-Admiral Cockburn.” He does not say 
on what duty. 

2 He does mention the 3rd Battalion, though he states that when ordered to leave Cumberland Island for home the 
Rank and File of the three Battalions amounted to 1,060. 

3 Historical Record of the Royal Marine Forces. Lt. Paul Harris Nicholas. 1845. 

4 At that time belonging to Spain but used as a base of operations by tho British. 
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forts on the banks of the Alabama, he drew off the American general. He then 
‘ proceeded to arm the Indians, and soon placed them in such an imposing position 
as to cause the government of the United States to send General Macintosh with 
2,000 men (which had been intended as a reinforcement to their Canadian Army), 
to watch the Indians and the forts constructed on the Apalachicola by Major 
Nicolls. At the same time General Jackson’s force, which had been increased 
to 500 men, took post in Mobile, opposite the small force under the Major in 
Pensacola, which he threatened to attack. ‘lo produce a new diversion, the 
British proceeded to attack Fort Bowyer, situated on Mobile Point, so as to cut 
off the communication between New Orleans and Mobile, by which movement 
the enemy’s forces, on the Mobile, Cosa, and Alabama would be rendered useless ; 
it would at the same time enable the assailants to subsist at the enemy’s expense, 
and prevent them from attacking Pensacola, which important service was _per- 
formed by sixty Marines, twelve Marine Artillery and 108 Indians. This small 
and irregular force, co-operating with the 20-gun ships Hermes and Charon, and 
two sloops of war, who attacked the fort on the sea-side, compelled a detachment 
of the 2nd regiment of United States infantry and some artillery, amounting to 300 
men, under Colonel Lawrence, to withdraw into Fort Bowyer, and on the same 
night they were closely invested by the British and Indian battalion. Major 
Nicolls being so severely attacked by dysentery as to be compelled to resign his 
co;nmand, was conveyed on board the Hermes the day previous to the attack of 
the fort. Although much debilitated, that gallant officer was upon deck as soon 
as the ship got under fire; he was twice taken below, but returned to his post 
as soon as his wounds were dressed ; which were so severe as to deprive him of the 
sight of the right eye, and he also received some injury in one of his legs.”! ‘‘ When 
this service had terminated, Major Nicolls with his battalion returned to Pensacola, 
and by great exertion on his own part, and of the detachment under his command, 
prepared for its defence ; but receiving information of the approach of Sir Alexander 
Cochrane with a British force to attack New Orleans, the Major considered it 
advisable to detain the Amcrican general at Pensacola, and by that means enable 
the British to obtain easy possession of New Orleans. Accordingly, that officer 
retreated from the place, and with such ability as to preserve all his stores, causing 
a loss to the enemy of fifteen killed, some officers, and many wounded ; and this 
service was performed by 700 men, in the face of the American army of 5,000 men, 
with five pieces of cannon. Falling back upon the river Apalachicola, the Major, 
by constructing a fort in a strong position, secured his communication with the 
sea, and was thus enabled to send out small parties to distract and annoy the 
enemy on the Georgian frontiers, causing great loss to the United States, both of 
lives and property ; and by cutting off their convoys, distressed the garrisons on 
the Mobile, Alabama, and Cosa rivers. Despite the strenuous endeavours of the 
Americans, that persevering and indefatigable officer retained his position until 
the close of the war; and had it not been for the treacherous conduct of persons 
in the island of Jamaica, who sent a schooner to Mobile to apprize the American 


a 1 The attack was repulsed and the Hermes runving aground was set on fire to prevent her falling into the hands of the 
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Owing to changes of name and to non-availability of very large-scale Maps, it has not been found possible to 
insert every place name mentioned in this Chapter. The spot where the R.M. Battalion was engaged at New 
Orleans was at the “QO” in ‘ Orleans,” 
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general of the intended expedition to New Orleans, the British would have marched 
into that city without opposition. 


Major Nicolls accompanied the expedition to New Orleans, and being Senior 
Major of all the services employed there, he urged his right to lead the Marines in the 
general attack ; but this honour was refused by Sir Alexander Cochrane, on the 
grounds that, if any accident happened to him, he would find it difficult to appoint 
an officer acquainted with the Indians.” 


The Battalion of Marines which took part in the abortive attack on New 
Orleans was composed of the detachments of the various ships present and was 
commanded by Brevet Major Thomas Adair. This battalion contributed very 
greatly to the only successful portion of a most disastrous operation. 


After several skirmishes with the Americans, and an advance up the Mis- 
sissippi, which was attended with many difficulties and hardships, the enemy 
were found strongly entrenched on both sides of the river some miles below the 
city. Guns were landed from the ships, and after a bombardment of several days 
which produced but little effect, a general assault took place on the 8th January, 


1815. 


The Marine Battalion, with the 85th Regiment, crossed the river, and aided 
by a Brigade of Seamen under Captain Rowland Money, attacked the American 
lines on the right bank at daylight. This attack was supported by the armed 
boats of the squadron, which moved parallel to the columns. ‘“‘ When they 
arrived within 200 yards of the entrenchments, the British discontinued firing and 
moved forward with the bayonet. At this moment Lieutenant Henry Elliott, of 
the Marines, observing that the enemy’s right flank was accessible, ordered his 
men to oblique to the left; and having passed the ditch and an unfinished 
breastwork, was quickly in rear of the Americans: Lieut. Crozier with his 
company and the skirmishers of the 85th, closely following, turned the enemy’s 
flank and captured a field-piece. This part of the operation having succeeded 
so admirably, the remainder of the column rushed into the work, drove the 
enemy from every position,and we took possession of seventeen pieces of cannon. 
Among the wounded on this occasion were Captain Gilbert Elliot and Lieutenant 
H. Elhott, both struck by musket balls, and they owed their safety to very 
singular circumstances: the former, from wearing a very stout tooth-pick case in 
his waistcoat pocket, which was smashed to atoms; ; and the latter was hit on 
the breast-plate, the ball carrying away the tail of the ‘Lion’ and passing 
through the belt.” 


In the meanwhile the main attack, on the left bank of the river had not fared 
so well, having been repulsed with heavy loss, so that it was found necessary for 
the whole Army to spike its guns and retire on board the Fleet. 


1 The Royal Crest—the *‘ Lion and Crown ’’—is a badge worn by ae ore Rogiments. But it was first ordered to 


be worn on the breast-plates of the Offic ers of Marines, in April, 1797, five 8 before the Corps was made *‘ Royal.’ [t also 
appears as a badge on the shoulder-belt. abore the plate in the portrait of Gicut. “Grifliths ata much earlier date (wide p. 164, and 
plate facing p. 137). J have never been able to discover the reason for this. -F. 
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PARLIAMENTARY VIEWS ON THE MARINES IN 1740 
(with references to the Marine Regiments in Queen Anne’s Time). 


The following are extracts from “‘ Proceedings and Debates in the Senate of Lilliput,”’ published 
every month in the “Gentleman’s Magazine,’”’ 1740. 


These are said to have been written by the celebrated Dr. Johnson, but probably follow pretty 
closely the actual Parliamentary Debates of the day. 


Fancy and anagrammatic names are used for countries, places, persons and titles, but a glossary 
at the end of the year explains who are really referred to. 


The debates were occasioned by the outbreak of war with Spain, and the raising of the six Regi- 
ments of Marines who afterwards took part in Admiral Vernon’s Attack on Cartagena and other 
Spanish Possessions in Central America. 


The opposition to the measure was principally caused by the fear that an addition to the 
Standing Army—at that time a perfect bugbear to most politicians—was what was really aimed at. 


As a matter of fact, it was in the nature of an addition to the Army, for though employed on a 
Naval Expedition, or rather a kind of raiding expedition beyond seas, these Marine Regimente— 
afterwards increased to ten—we’ve actually a part of the Army for, as the promotions after 
the Attack on Cartagena testify, officers were promoted to and from the Army and Marines 
indiscriminately. | 

On the 12th day of the Session, the Hurgo Polgarth (Lord Polwarth) said : “‘ His Majesty, Sir, 
when he opened this Session, very wisely, in my opinion, proposed the raising of a body of Marines.” 
bse deisel an “If the Land Force, now useless, were employed in that Service, the business would be 
effected ; for by having fewer Land Officers, which seem to me not necessary on board H.M. Ships 
of War, a considerable sum might be saved. In the Naval armaments when a body of Marines are 
on board the Fleet, the Commander of the ship has authority over all in it, and he again must obey 
the Admiral or Commodore. Thus, Sir, the Officers of Marines have no authority, but in time of 
action, and even then they must receive their orders from the Sea-Officer, their business being only 
to see his commands punctually obeyed. Thus, Sir, I hope there appears little necessity or even 
occasion, for putting any General Officers at their head who, I believe, have often been more incon- 
venient than serviceable ; and since it has been known that a jealousy, punctillio or difference of 
opinion, have contributed to the miscarriage of the best laid scheme. However, Sir, I don’t say we 
ought to have no General Officers on board the Fleet in any expedition against the enemy ; I hope, 
Sir, that our Fleet and our troops too will be ordered upon services that require our ablest Officers 
to command them. I only mean that the body of the Forces which are to be raised under the name 
of Marines, while they are on board the Fleet, ought to have as few either General or Field Officers 
as possible ; and that all the ends for which they are raised may be answered with very few or perhaps 
none at all.” . ... “ Now, Sir, as we have at present a very numerous body of Standing Parca 
great part of which are quite unnecessary to the nation, the wisest, as well as the most frugal method 
we could take, would be to make a draught out of these forces, and employ the men so draughted, 
as Marines on board the Fleet, or wherever the service of the nation shall require them. By this means, 
Sir, a considerable sum must be saved to the Public, as these men could be commanded by their own 
subaltern and other Officers, and being trained in all the exercise of war, except the experience of it, 
they are much more proper for an expedition than any body of raw, new-raised men. 

a * * * * ws * * 
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THE SPEECH OF THE HURGOLEN YEGON (Lord Yonge). 


ive mo leave, Sir, now to consider the Motion that has been made by the noble Lord. It is that 
wo should advise His Majesty, that he would be pleased to give directions that the Marines intended 
to be rained should be done in the most frugal manner, and put upon the least expensive establish- 
mont, © © © © Tho method by which this end is to be obtained, according to his Lordship, is to have 
an fow Officors, and as many private men, as the nature of the service will admit. This is a very 
ambiguous expression. The subsequent part of the Motion supposes that few or no Field Officers are 
necessary in this Servico ; and the noble Lord in his speech appears to be of that opinion. I can, Sir, 
ewaily agree to this part of the Motion, of having as many private men, and as few Officers as the 
nature of the service will admit ; but then T believe the nature of the service will require a great many 
Olicera to very fow private men, At least, Sir, the purposes for which Marine Forces are raised require 
aa many Officers as any other. More Officers, Sir, are necessary to Marines than to Land Forces, 
because they have more duties to learn, and a greater variety of difficulties to encounter. Land Forces 
have their duty contined to one clement—-they must be either in the field or at a siege, and the precise 
number of Oficera that are requisite to command them is known. But the Service of Marines is 
More extensive; they are obliged to serve on board as Sea Forces, and upon any action on land, such 
as besiqging a castle or fortress, cutting off relief, or attacking an enemy, they are likewise to do all 
the duty of Land Forces. So that it is plain, Sir, it would be contrary to all the rules of good policy, 
should we put His Majesty under any necessity of employing a smaller number of Officers on this 


ovvaaton, 
e e e e e e e e 


But what can gentlemen mean when they propose that we should attack Iberia by sea ¢ Do they 
imagine that we can do it by an army af seamen ! Must we have no other Forces on board ? Are 
there no places to take from the enemy { And can that be done by seamen without the help of Marines ! 
Uf the av is Chese gentlemen’s favourite element, why should they make any Motion that may obstruct 
our success uponiit i Let a number of Land Forces, without proper Oftcers, as this Motion proposes, 
be hurried an bond our Navy. they will be of small use, when the enemy has perhaps on board a body 
af veteran, well-disciptined. snd well ofcered Marines. I expected, therefore, if any Motion should 
qune fram that side af the Hous, that it would have been to advise His Majesty to spare no 
ar manber af Ofheers, that micht contribute to render the Marine Regiments the most serviceable 
the beat disciplined, and the most formidable body of Forves upon the establishment. 


THR CRG: JESIPPO DRANEVS SPEECH (Lord Joseph Danvers). 


Aa to the newwssity af frusaity in mising the Marines proposed. I readity admit it. I am not 
fund af pay hich taves, and would be as clad to save, tho’ it were only a shilling. of the Public 
Maney as his Loniship. beswuse [am equally interested in the expense. But I should be sorry, Sir, 
if our frugatity were such as to defoat all the emls proposed by the Service. © FF HSS Se 


TRwk apo the divenime betwixt a Land Sodier and a Marine to he the same as betwirt a fox 
aml an otter Uhe Rost hoens always at And. and the other's exment is land ar water, just as his 
wnasaut calls hua: Bats Sir. itis nistinet that srves the otter this advantage. I know of no mstinct 
that men have whieh can ft them fo sah a Seve. [tis art and discipiine aniy that can  Qually 
then with the absiowe of an otter Dherefore. Sar. Do chick it wil regase a good desl of aoe coat, 
ania ae Way Oven to Seng the men fo be etrert ia rhs Sesmee : acd bowever Has * Vasieety 
way think Se vou dmvw the Manoes fmm other mxccerm [Gar sav be wil om thick £1 to send 
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men, who are brought from shops and ploughs upon a Military Establishment, are fitted for the great 
and important services that must fall upon the Marines, should this war continue, than men who 
have been long trained to and already know the use of arms. But, says the honourable gentleman, 
the Marines Service is amphibious ; they must know how to behave by sea as well as land. The 
honourable gentleman, Sir, may know these things better than I; but I have conversed with many 
Officers, who are men of experience and probity, who have assured me that the duty of Marines, as 
it was practised towards the end of the late War, differs in nothing from that of the Land Forces. 
Now, Sir, what reason can there be for raising raw, new men when you may have a ready supply of 
well-trained soldiers, without any additional burthen to the people? As to what the honourable 
gentleman said about their being well officered, I can't see the necessity of having any Field Officers. 
It is well-known that when Marines are on board there can be no occasion for Field Officers, for they 
are there under the command of the Admiral, or Captain, in whose Fleet or ship they are. So that 
in any engagement, or in any other emergency, they have no more to do but to receive their orders 
from their subalterns, with regard to everything that concerns their own discipline; and their 
subalterns receive their orders from the Sea Officers. And here, Sir, I cannot but take notice of what 
I have many times heard very much complained of by Sea Officers, who have told me that when 
they receive any number of men on board, with their Field Officers, they look upon these last as so 
much deadweight upon them ; and it is a common observation, Sir. that some ot our best designed 
and best concerted expeditions have miscarried merely by the misunderstanding that has arisen 
betwixt the Land and Sea Officers. 


a * * * * * % 


The hon. gentleman said that there was a necessity of having Marine Forces both better dis- 
ciplined and better officered than Land Forces. He likewise said that he thought himself obliged to 
give his reasons for his opinion, but I have not yet heard them. He talked, indeed, that they might 
be employed in forming sieges, and sent on land as well as sea services; but the hon. gentleman, Sir, 
seems greatly to mistuke the very nature of the Marines. When sieges are to be formed, or battles 
fought, there are always a proper body of Land Forces put on board who go upon these services, 
but the duty of Marines, properly speaking, is confined to shipboard. I don’t deny, Sir, that some- 
times it may be proper to send them on shore. I know in the late War they performed very signal 
services on shore, and for that very reason, I think it would be proper that they should be drawn out 
of the standing regiments here, especially as we have not yet been informed wherein their service 
will differ while on board, from what it was when on shore. But granting all that the honourable 
gentleman contended for, that they had a double duty to perform both as Land and Sea Forces, does 
that in the least destroy the expediency of drawing them from the standing regiments ? 


In that case, Sir, you have, by the honourable gentleman’s own confession, the advantage that 
they are acquainted with at least half their duty ; they know the land service, and I apprehend that 
this very knowledge will enable them more readily to attain that of the sea service. But, Sir, if we 
shall raise raw, unexperienced men, they will have both services to learn. ” 


* * * * * * * 


“* [ daresay, if the hon. gentleman were acquainted with the nature of the establishment of Marines 
he would have given the forces he speaks of another denomination. I don’t know, Sir, who advised 
His Majesty to use that word in his speech, but I have reason to believe that it was inserted there with 
a design to impose upon the nation, and to steal a body of 7,000 or 8,000 men, as an addition to our 
Land Forces, under the plausible pretence of raising a body of Marines. Marines, Sir, are quite a 
different body of men from the Land Forces serving on board the Fleet ; and though we had lately 
a General Officer under the title of the General of the Marines, yet we have not had a regiment of 
Marines upon the establishment these thirty moons (years).” 


THE PRIME MINISTER. 


“Sir, I don’t pretend to any skill in military affairs, but I think it very strange if the duty of a 
Marine on board a ship is the same with that of a soldier at land. I can’t say, Sir, that I ever conversed 
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with any Officers on the subject, but I always understood that they were quite different. The hon. 
gentleman opened a very strange discovery to the House, that the forces to be raised as Marines, are 
no better than an augmentation to the Land Army, stolen upon the nation, and that they are pro- 
perly not Marines. Sir, I wish the hon. gentleman had acquainted the House in what respect the 
forces now proposed to be raised, differ from those commanded by the Hurgo (Noble Lord) he men- 
tioned under the denomination of General of the Marines. I believe, Sir, the forces now to be levied 
are as much intended to be Marines as any that ever were in this nation; and this is the first time 
that the distinction betwixt Marines and Forces serving on board H.M. Fleet, ever was laid hold of.” 


e * * 8 e e @ 


SALVEM SNADFY URG (Lord Sandys). 


a | conceive, Sir, that we are to have a body of Marines raised without delay ; are we not? If 
we are, is it not very proper that we should know the footing upon which our former Marines were 
settled ? 


* * * od * & s 


‘ The Marines, Sir, that were raised in the 3rd Moon (Year) of the Kmpress Nana (Queen Anne), 
were under the direction of the Lord High Admiral, they were commanded by him, and had nothing 
to do with the Land Officers. Therefore, Sir, an hon. gentleman, though he did not think proper to 
explain it, had very good reason for saying yesterday, that the forces now to be raised under the name 
of Marines were a quite different species of troops from those that were raised in the 3rd Moon of the 
Empress Nana. They, Sir, were properly Marines, their business was at sea, and they were very 
seldom or never sent upon Land Service.” 


e ® * * * * 


“They very wisely chose to supply the number of hands that were impressed from a ship, by 
Marines, who were instructed in the art of navigation, and obliged to navigate the ship they were put 
on board of, into port. This, Sir, had an excellent effect upon our Commerce, as there were ti,000 
or 7,000 Marines upon the establishment who were all able sailors.” 


THE HURGO POLGARTH (Lord Polwarth). 


“It appears that the body of Marines mentioned were a very useful, frugal body, consisting of 
@ great number of private men, and few Officers. Every Company, instead of fifty-six or fifty effective 
men, with a great number of Officers, contained one hundred men, with very few Officers. Thus 
it is evident, Sir, you had more men at half of the expense which the body of Marines now proposed 
to be raised must cost the nation.” 


THE PRIME MINISTER. 


“The Marines (viz., those of the third year of Queen Anne) were appointed for the safety of 
the Leeward Islands, and our other settlements in Columbia (America), where they were regimented, 
and where they still continue,’ and instead of them Land Forces were appointed to serve on board the 
Fleet. These Land Forces, Sir, were commonly called Marines, as well as those who were discharged, 
and were regulated exactly according to the establishment intended for the present Marines, as to 
the proportion between the number of officers and private men. * . ad - 7. 
* * His Majesty, indeed, does mention ‘‘ Marines,” but then he gives us to understand that 


1 This is a remarkable statement. It would be interesting to know the speaker's authority for it. As we have seer 
(Chapters ITI, IV & V) the Resiment® of Marines raisedin the Reign of Queer Anne ureallaccounted for. The first three remain 
in the British Army to this day, while the remaincer were disbanded in 1713. Lord Sandys’ assertion that Queen Anne's 
Marines were Suilors rather than Soldiers, navigated shipx and were ‘‘seldom or never sent upon Land Service’’ is to put it 
nildly, somewhat wanting in historical accuracy. 
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these Marines were to be soldiers, and not sailors, as the hon. gentleman says the Marines were in the 
third Moon of the Empress Nana. 14 Mention is indeed made in that establishment 
of one hundred men to one Company ; but, Sir, there is nothing better known to gentlemen, who are 
old enough to remember the forces on that establishment, than that thirty, or five-and-thirty men were 
always deficient in every Company ; so that the effective men amounted to but sixty-five or seventy 
at most. The money, Sir, that was allowed by the Senate for raising these thirty men, was swallowed 
by their Officers ; and nothing was more easy, than by a knavish confederacy betwixt the Officers 
who commanded the Marines, and the Officers who commanded the sailors, to make the Marines 
upon occasion pass for sailors, and the sailors for Marines ; and thus the Public suffered on both 
hands. This, with a great many other reasons, was sufficient to induce the Government to make an 
alteration of that plan, and to put the forces serving on board the Fleet upon the establishment of 
Land Forces. 


e s @ s s * & 


But if I might be indulged in a conjecture, I should be apt, Sir, to think, that the Government, in 
agreeing to the establishment of the third of the Empress Nana, did it chiefly with a view of pleasing 
the Consort of that Empress (Prince George of Denmark), who was then Lord High Admiral. The 
new Marines which were to be under his command or that of his Admirals and Deputies, was a very 
large accession to his power ; but I imagine that the gentlemen who now act as Commissioners in the 
Office that was then totally vested in him, will not expect that any such compliment should be paid 
them by the Legislature.” 


(Rzact Size) 


TOP OF IRON SNUFF- (OR TOBACCO) BOX COMMEMORATIVE OF THE ATTACK ON 
FORT St. LAZAR, CARTAGENA. 


This quaint relic of the Cartagena Expedition is the property of Surgeon ........ R.N., who has 
kindly - ee permission for its reproduction. He states that it has been in his family for 100 years 
though he cannot say where it came from, but that he has always been given to understand that 
Sergeant Wearing was the only man of the five who reached the ramparts of Fort St. Lazar who 
escaped with his life. (Vide page 92). 
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HEROISM OF FOUR MARINES OF H.M.S. WAGER. 


I wonder how many of my readers are acquainted with the story of these four nameless heroes ! 
But though we do not know their names or even Li they came from the east or west country, their 
memory ought alwavs to be kept green in the Corps. None of ita ancestors have left a more shining 
example of simple heroism and devotion to duty. 


It may, perhaps, be remembered that about the same time that Vernon's ill-fated expedition 
against Cartagena was fitting out at Spithead, and six newly-raised Marine Regiments were encamped 
in the Isle of Wight in readiness to sail in it, a smaller aquadron under the command of Commodore 
Anson m the Ceniuswn left England to attack the Spanish possessions on the Paci Coast of America. 
Whether it was intended to send any Marines with Anson seems doubtful. But when the Kkttle 
squadron was ready to sail it was found to be three hundred men short of complement. Anson applied 
for three hundred seamen to complete his ships’ companies. They were not forthcoming. but on 
July Ist, one hundred and forty-three Marines with four Licutenants were ordered to be embarked 
at Portsmouth under the orders of Lieut.-Colonel Cracherode * with the companies of Invalids under 
the command of the said Lieut.-Colonel on board the squadron of His Majesty's ships commanded 
by Captain Anson.’ In addition to his crews Anson had been promised three hundred troops for 
disembarkation duties. When it came to the point he found the onlv ackiiers detailed were out- 
pensioners of Chelsea Hoepital. Before they could be got on board over fifty deserted. Those who 
actually embarked were oid soldiers whom age or wounds had rendered unfit for service in marching 
regiments, some being more than seventy years old, and mest over sixty. To take the places af 
those who had deserted, and those actually too decrepit to begin the voyage, directions were given 
on the 15th July that in order that there should be no more delay, Anson's complements were to 
be compkted by drafts from Wolfe's and Wynyard's Marines quartered at Portsmouth. Robinson's 
at Chichester, Douglas's at Southampton, and Lowther’s at Chnstchurch and Lymington" These 
men are stated to have been * so raw and undisciplined that they were not considered fit to be allowed 
to fire their muskets.’ It is obvious that the Marines of this expedition were anything but picked 
men. 

The senior Oficer of Marines was Captain Mordaunt Cracherode, who sailed in the flagship. 
He was—then or afterwards—the owner of the Manor of Great Wvmondley, which carries with it 
the otfice of hereditary cup-bearer to the King, on the occasion of his Coronation. He is stated to have 
made a considerable sum of money out of the expedition, a large part of which was expended by his 
son—a clergyman—in the formation of a valuable library which he eventually left to the British 
Museum where it is known as the “ Cracherode Collection.” 


But this is rather beside our story. Besides the Centurion there were five other ships, the 
smallest but one being the Hager of twenty-eight guns and one hundred and sixty men, rated as a 
store ship. 

She was commanded by Captain Cheape, and seems to have carried three officers of Marines, 
Captain Pemberton, Lieut. Hamilton and another subaltern. The ships were rotten and ill-found, 
and the Wager in addition very badly constructed. The fierce storms encountered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cape Horn tried them to the uttermost, and the Wi acer having lost touch with the rest 
of the squadron, was finally wrecked on the Island of Socoro. Termble scenes of indiscipline accom- 
panied the disaster, but eventually one hundred and thirty of her crew got ashore. 


1 Adm:ra:ity General Orders and Instructions— Record Uffice. 
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Cheape was a tyrannical, tactless and cruel commanding officer, and aroused hostile feeling not 
only among the men but among his officers. After some months of misery eighty-one officers and 
men left the island in the long-boat, cutter and barge in the hope of getting to civilisation by way of 
the Straits of Magellan. The Captain was opposed to this idea, and with Mr. Hamilton, of the 
Marines, the doctor, and a few men, was left: behind. Two days later the barge commanded by Mid- 
shipman the Hon. John Byron, grandfather of the poet, and afterwards when an Admiral well-known 
as ‘“‘ Foul-Weather Jack ’”—returned for some spare canvas. On parting company with the other 
boats, Byron made up his mind to stay with the Captain—his boats crew agreed to do the same. 
After another period of intense privation on Socoro Island, it was determined to follow Captain Cheape’s 
idea of trying to reach the Spanish settlements to the northward. Cheape, Hamilton and Byron 
manned the barge with nine men, while another officer—Mr. Campbell—and six men went in the yawl. 
They began their adventurous voyage on 15th December, 1741. On Christmas Day some of them 
landed in a wide desolate and unknown bay. Here Mr. Hamilton of the Marines had a desperate 
encounter with a large sea lion which he tried to kill for food. He fired at and hit it twice, and drove 
his bayonet and half his musket down its throat when it came at him. But it bit the weapon in two 
and made its escape. While at this remote spot it came on suddenly to blow and down went the 
yawl. One of the two boat-keepers on board was drowned, but there were now more people than the 
barge could accommodate, and four Marines agreed to remain and try and make the best shift for 
themselves that they could without a boat. So giving them muskets and what food could be spared 
Captain Cheape and their shipmates continued on their voyage in the barge and we may dismiss them 
out of the story by saying that they failed in their attempt and eventually made their way back to 
Socoro Island from which they were—those who survived—rescued by some Indians. As for the 
four gallant Marines their fate has been recorded by the inimitable pen of Robert Louis Stevenson 
in his essay on “The English Admirals.” 


‘Where death is certain,” says this fascinating writer, ‘‘ it seems all one from a personal point 
of view. The man who lost his life against a hen-roost, is in the same pickle with him who lost his 
life against a fortified place of the first order. Whether he has missed a peerage or only the corporal’s 
stripes, it is all one if he has missed them and is quietly in the grave. It was by hazard that we learned 
the conduct of the four Marines of the Wager. There was no room for these brave fellows in the boat, 
and they were left behind upon the island to a certain death. They were soldiers they said, and knew 
well enough it was their business to die ; and as their comrades pulled away, they stood upon the 
beach, gave three cheers and cried, God bless the King!’ Now, one or two of those who were in the 
boat escaped, against all likelihood, to tell the story. That was a great thing for us ; but surely it can- 
not, by any possible twisting of human speech, be construed into anything great for the Marines. 
You may suppose, if you like, that they died hoping their behaviour would not be forgotten ; or you 
may suppose they thought nothing on the subject, which is much more likely. What can be the 
signification of the word ‘fame’ to a private of Marines who cannot read and knows nothing of 
past history beyond the reminiscences of his grandmother? But whichever supposition you make, 
the fact is unchanged. They died while the question still hung in the balance ; and I suppose their 
bones were already white, before the winds and the waves and the humour of Indian Chiefs and 
Spanish Governors had decided whether they were to be unknown and useless martyrs or honoured 
heroes. Indeed, I believe this is the lesson if it is for fame that men do brave actions, they are only 
silly fellows after all. It is at best but a pettifogging pick-thank business to decompose actions into 
little personal motives, and explain heroism away. 


The best artist is not the man who fixes his eye on posterity, but the one who loves the practice 
of his art. And instead of having a taste for being successful merchants and retiring at thirty, some 
people have a taste for high and what we call heroic forms of excitement. If the Admirals courted 
war like a mistress ; if, as the drum beat to quarters, the sailors came gaily out of the forecastle ; it 
is because a fight is a period of multiplied and intense experiences, and, by Nelson’s computation, 
worth ‘thousands’ to anyone who has a heart under his jacket. If the Marines of the Wager gave 
three cheers and cried God bless the King,’ it was because they liked to do things nobly for their 


1 Admiralty General Orders and Instructions.—Record Office. 
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own satisfaction. They were giving their lives, there was no help for that ; and they made it a poimt 
of self-respect to give them handsomely. And there were never four happier Marines in God’s world 
than these four at that moment. If it was worth thousands to be at the Baltic, I wish a Benthamite 
Arithmetician would calculate how much it was worth to be one of these four Marimes ; or how much 
their story is worth to each of us who read it. And mark you, undemonstrative men would have 
spoiled the situation. The finest action is the better for a piece of purple. If the soldiers of the 
Birkenhzad had not gone down in line, or the Marines of the Wager had walked away into the island, 
like plenty of other brave fellows in the like circumstances, my Benthamite Arithmetician would 

assign a far lower value to the two stories. We have to desire a grand air in our heroes ; cer aes 
knowledge of the human stage as shall make them put the dots on their own “‘i’s,’ and leave us in 


No suspense as to when they mean to be heroic.” 


Such is the story of the Four Marines of the Wager. garb gered tp ep rng 
their memory in his easay which will continue to be read while Se ee eae 
what better lesson could these poor fellows have left to their successors than “to do things nob! 


for their own satisfaction.” 


“q 


‘*Having lost the yawl and being too many for the barge to carry off, we were compelled to 
leave four of our men behind. They were all Marines. .... The Captain distributed to these 
poor fellows arms and ammunition and some other necessaries. When we parted they stood 
upoa the beach, giving us three cheers, and called out, ‘God bless the King.’ ” 

Byron's Narrative 


APPENDIX C. 


CURIOUS CASE OF LIEUT. FRYE OF THE MARINES 
Arising out of Vernon’s Expedition to the West Indies, 1743. 


One incident, in which an Officer of Marines was concerned, remains to be mentioned in con- 
nection with Vernon’s ill-fated and abortive Expedition to the West Indies. 


It had nothing to do with the course of the Military or Naval operations but from the very curious 
nature of the case and from the fact that its important bearing on Naval and Military jurisdiction, 
has caused the War Office to devote some pages of the official ”’ Manual of Military Law ”’ to a full 
account of the circumstances, it may well be noticed here, and we cannot do better than quote directly 
from this authoritative source :— 


‘‘The Case of Lieutenant Frye—which occurred in 1743, and is especially remarkable from its 
sequel is a leading authority respecting the liability of all who are parties to an illegal sentence 
by a Court-Martial. Lieutenant Frye of the Marines was brought to a Court-Martial’ at Port Royal 
in Jamaica by his Captain * for disobedience in refusing to assist another lieutenant in carrying an 
officer prisoner on board ship without a written order from the captain. Part of the evidence pro- 
duced against Lieutenant Frye at the Court-Martial consisted of depositions made by illiterate natives, 
whom he had never seen or heard of, and reduced into writing several days before he was brought to 
trial ; and upon his objecting to the evidence he was brow-beaten and over-ruled. Lieutenant Frye 
was sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment, and rendered for ever incapable of serving His Majesty, 
though the Court had only power to award two years’ imprisonment. On his arrival in England 
his case was laid before the Privy Council and the punishment remitted by His Majesty. 


Some time afterwards he brought an action in the Court of Common Pleas, against Sir Chaloner 
Ogle, the President of the Court-Martial, and obtained a verdict in his favour for £1,000 damages. 
The Chief Justice Willes, moreover, informed him that he was at liberty to bring his action against 
any of the other members of the court-martial.’ Accordingly, Lieutenant Frye obtained writs 
against Rear-Admiral Mayne and Captain Renton which were served on them at the breaking-up 
of another court-martial held on Vice-Admiral Lestock at Deptford, at which they were members. 
The members of this court highly resented this proceeding, and drew up resolutions, in which they 
expressed themselves with some acrimony against the Chief Justice, and forwarded them to the Lords 
of the Admiralty. In these resolutions they demanded “ satisfaction for the high insult on their 
president, from all persons how high soever in office, who have set on foot this arrest, or 1n any degree 
advised or promoted it.” 


The Lords of the Admiralty laid the resolutions before His Majesty ; and the Duke of Newcastle, 
by His Majesty’s command, wrote to the Lords of the Admiralty, expressing ‘‘ His Majesty’s great 
displeasure at the insult offered to the Court-Martial, by which the military discipline of the Navy 
is so much affected ; and the King highly disapproves of the conduct of Lieutenant Frye on the 
occasion.”’ 


The Chief Justice, as soon as he heard of the resolutions of the court-martial, caused each indi- 
vidual member to be taken into custody, and was proceeding still further to assert and maintain the 
1 “After having been kept in close confinement for 14 months.’—'‘‘ McArthur on Courts Martial.’ 


2 Viz. the Captain of hie ship. 
83 This dictum of the Chief Justice cannot be considered law.’’ Note—Manual of Military Law, np. 128. 
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authority of his office, when the following submission (signed by the President and all the members 
of the Court-Martial on Vice-Admiral Lestock) was transmitted to him: ‘As nothing is more 
becoming a gentleman than to acknowledge himself to be in the wrong, so soon as he is sensible he 
is 80, andl to make satisfaction to any person he has injured : we therefore whose names are under- 
written, being thoroughly convinced that we were entirely mistaken in the opinion we had con- 
ceived of Mr. Justice Wulles, think ourselves obliged in honour, as well as justice, to make him satis- 
faction as far as is in our power. And as the injury we did him was of a public nature, we do in this 
public manner, declare that we are now satisfied the reflections cast upon him in our resolutions of 
the 16th and 21st of May last were unjust, unwarrantable, and without any foundation whatsoever : 
and we do ask pardon of his Lordship and of the Court of Comman Pleas, for the indignity offered both 
to him and the Court.”” This paper was dated the 9th November, 1746, and on ita reception in the 
Court of Common Pleas was read aloud and ordered to be registered ‘as a memorial,’ said the Chief 
Justice, ‘to the present and future ages, that whosoever set themselves up in opposition to the law 
or think themselves above the law, will in the end find themselves mistaken.’ ”’ 


‘There is another point in connection with this case which calls for notice. Though it does not 
appear that there was any quection as to the legality of Lieutenant Frye’s trial by a Naval Court 
Martial, it seems curious that he should have been liable to be tried by a Court composed of Naval 
Officers, since the six Marine Regiments employed on the Expedition did not belong to the Admiralty, 
as did the Corps which succeeded them, but were integral parts of the Army ranking as the 44th, 
45th, 46th, 47th, 48th and 49th of the Line. 


It is the more 80 as in 1795 the Duke of York maintained that a Naval Court could not try a military 
officer, and reinstated an officer who had been dismissed the Service by the sentence of such a Court. 
An account of this case and the bickerings on this subject which eventually led to the formation of 
the Koyal Marine Artillery may be found m Chapter XVII and Note. 


Probably in the 18th Century the members of a Court Martial had little or no legal knowledge, 
and often committed illegal acts. In the “Annual Register ” for 1770 we find that on 21st Feoruary 
‘*came on in the Court of Common Pleas, Westminster, a remarkable trial, where an Ensign in the 
Army was Plaintiff and a Colonel was Defendant ; the action was brought for false imprisonment in 
Pensacola, for giving his opinion in a Court Martial, agreeable to his conscience ; when, after several 
learned arguments on both sides, a verdict was given for the Plaintiff with £300 damages.” 


There were two earlier cases in 1765—one a very curious one—both of which are noted in the 
Annual Register for that year. 


The first was one in which the plaintiff—a soldier—obtained a verdict against his colonel for 
£70 for ‘‘ breaking him from a Sergeant to a private man, contrary to the rules of a Court Martial.” 


The other case was that of a soldier of Lord Waldegrave’s Regiment who was charged two shillings 
by the Quartermaster for a pair of gaiters which had been intended by Lord Waldegrave as a free gift 
to him and the rest of his men. When he found out the imposition to whieh he had been subjected 
the soldier demanded his money back. The fraudulent Quartermaster, in a rage, “ ordered him into 
confinement, and three days after, held a Court Martial of two or three inferior officers, who ordered 
him to receive 200 lashes, one half of which was severely inflicted on him ; but the gentlemen of Here- 
ford (where the regiment was then quartered) hearing the story, interposed with the Commanding 
Officer, and got his sentence mitigated to drumming out of the regiment.” 


One does not know whether to be more astonished that the Quartermaster should have been 
able to convene a Court Martial, or at the action of Lord Waldegrave in supporting its finding of 
** guilty,” even though he commuted the sentence to a punishment which the rogue of a Quartermaster 
richly merited himself! 

It is satisfactory to find that when the case came on before Baron Perrot at the Hereford Assizes, 
s‘ upon hearing the evidence the jury gave their verdict for the plaintiff with £100 damages and costs.” 


APPENDIX D. 


THE MANCHESTER MARINES. 


France declared war against England on Ist February, 1793. The town of Manchester at once 
proved, as of old, its loyalty in raising soldiers for the service of the State. On the 19th of February, 
at a meeting of the local gentry and merchants, presided over by the Borough Reeve—James Akers, 
Esqre.—the following resolutions were unanimously passed: “1, That the best mode of assisting 
Government in the present emergency is by offering additional bounties for the recruiting of the 
Marine Service over and above the King’s Bounty.” 


‘2. That a subscription be immediately entered into for the payment of additional bounties, 
and that three guineas be given to each of the first five hundred men entering the Marine Service at 
the ‘ Bull’s Head,’ Manchester.” 


Further resolutions were also passed that every subscriber of twenty guineas should be on the 
Committee for carrying the proposals into effect, that the resolutions should be forwarded to the Earl 
of Chatham, First Lord of the Admiralty, in order that he ah make them known to the King, and 
that Lieut. Richard Williams' of the Marines—presumably the Recruiting Officer in that district— 
should be thanked for a “ very handsome letter”? he had written to the Borough Reeve on this 
occasion. The day following the Committee met and ordered copies of a Recruiting Bill bearmg the 
headings, ‘‘ Manchester Marine Corps” and “‘ Six Guineas ”’ in red letters on a yellow ground, should 
be sent to various addresses. The first advertisement for Recruits ran as follows :—‘“‘ Those loval and 
spirited young men who, desirous to serve their King and Country by enlisting into the Manchester 
Marine Corps, are desired to observe that the Marine Service is the most eligible, comfortable, and 
profitable that a young man can enter into. He receives the same pay as the rest of His Majesty’s 
forces in the foot service, and at the same time is at no expense of any kind, provisions being fur- 
nished while on ship-board at Government expense, besides the very great prospect of sharing prize 
money, which may enable him to live in comfort and independence for the remainder of his life.” 


Forty-nine Recruits were obtained in ten days, and by the end of June 815 men had been raised. 
They were not all Manchester men as “ bringing money ” of 10s. 6d. was allowed for Recruits raised 
at Liverpool,’ Chester, Holywell and Wrexham, provided they were passed and enrolled at Manchester. 
In July a Drummer was stationed at Stockport, who was reinforced on Market Days by a fifer, in order 
to attract recruits. The last recruiting advertisement stated that ‘The Committee of the Man- 
chester Marine Corps, having nearly completed their intended complement of one thousand men for 
the service of their King and Country’’ those young fellows who are ambitious of enlisting in the 
Corps, where every recruit receives a double bounty and a new suit of clothes, must now be very 
speedy in their applications.”’ 

In all, 1,027 recruits, not counting boy Drummers, were raised for the Service at a cost of over 
£5,000 in bounties and £1,000 in outfits. The Captain of the Corps appears to have been recruited 
in Manchester also, as he was a certain John Lees of Church Lane, and the Colours of the Corps were 
presented to him by his daughter in front of the altar of Oldham Church at a special service held 
upon the occasion. According to an old Manchester tale, when Miss Lees advanced to the altar steps 
and presented the colours to her father he made the following remarkable speech :—“ We receiven 
these flags wi’ gratitude. W’en defend ’em wi’ fortitude, an’ if th’ French shooten th’ rags away 
we'n bring th’ pows (poles) back.” 

History does not relate whether these colours ever went into action ; probaoly not—as the Man- 
chester Marines were almost all embarked in various men-of-war. 


3 Somes ote ie. Tiveece Vex aed cece cee Tbe « How: a Liv 1 Voluntee ised about 1779 
© years earlier a Liver orpe serv oa e* verpool Volunteers ’’—raised abou —were 
embarked as Marines. and were with Nelson at 8t. Bartholmew’s Ialand in April, 1780. 
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The Committee durmg the raising of the Corps and the recruits themselves wore cockades of 
“‘red, blue and white,” which were made by Miss Chesshyres, at two shillmgs apiece, and m March, 
Mr. Roger Farrand, presented the Corps with cap-ribbands to the value of £27. These ribbands, which 
were of a sufficient length to tie round the hat or cap and leave flowing ends behind, were of Oxford 
Blue silk vearing the legend in gold letters, ‘‘The noble, free and spirited Manchester Corps of 
Marines.” Two of these are still extant, one being in the Museum of the Roval United Service 
Institution. There was great enthusiasm in Manchester in connection with the local Marine Corps 
and the following ballad was very popular at the time :— 


Ye hearts of oak of Manchester, 
Come listen to my song, 

To the Marine Corps in this town, 
The praise of it belongs. 


Chorus. 
This Corps so tight is the delight 
Of lasses neat and clean ; 
No girl that’s wise will e’er despise 
A Manchester Marine. 
The Gentlemen of Manchester, 
Five hundred men to raise, 
And more to prove their loyalty 
Six guineas bounty pays. 


They wear cockades of pink and blue 
For to adom their head, 

And dress their men in uniform 
Of handsome white and red. 


A band of music sweetly plays 
Before them in their round, 
While every heart is cheered to hear 

Its captivating sound. 


The Manchester Marines are men 
That’s loyal, free and bold, 
And does declare they’ll nobly die 

Before they’ll be controlled. 


To fight the bold insulting French 
They valiantly will go, 

And in defence of Briton’s rights 
Much courage they will show. 


When France is taught to know her own, 
If fortune spare our lives, 

To Manchester we will return, 
To our sweethearts and wives. 


The bells will ring and music play 
While Britons drink and sing, 
God bless the Manchester Marines 
And save Great George our King. 


When the Corps had been completed to its full strength it was marched down to Chatham to join 
the Ist Marine Division at that place, and was almost at once drafted for service afloat. Some of the 
Manchester Marines, at any rate, were in action within a month or so of leaving their city, for it 18 
recorded of the indecisive duel between the French frigate L’Ambuscade and H.M.S. Boston which 
took place off New York, on 31st July, that the detachment of Marines were “ principally raw lads 
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from Manchester who are reported to have behaved most nobly throughout the whcle action, pro- 
bably as severe a one as ever was fought, and proved the value of the aid given to the Government 
by the loyal citizens of Manchester at this critical time.’” 


The Officer in command of the detachment, Lieut. James Edward Butler, and Captain Courtney, 
R.N., who was in command of the ship, were both killed by the same cannon-shot while standing 
hand in hand on the quarter-deck singing ‘‘God Save the King ” to encourage the crew. They 
were both so much beloved by the ship’s company that this fatal shot had nearly occasioned the loss 
of the ship ; however, the crew pulled themselves together and the Boston was saved. 


The ‘“‘ Manchester Mercury ” about this time says, “‘The French had been clearing the seas, but 
the Manchester Marines had come to the rescue.” Some of them “came to the rescue ” to some pur- 
pose, for at the capture of a treasure ship each man of the Corps who was present received £200 as his 
share of the prize money. 


How long the Manchester Marines served does not appear, nor does it seem clear whether they 
actually joined the regular Marine Corps or retained any individuality of their own. It would be 
interesting to know also, if any officers were raised in Manchester besides Captain Lees. The colours 
were not ‘“‘shooten away ”’ for one of the last resolutions recorded in the proceedings of the Man- 
chester Committee states that it was “‘ Resolved—That the two flags belonging to the Marine Corps 
be placed in the Collegiate Church under the colours of the Seventy-second Regiment, and that the 
Senior Terlow and the Head Churchwarden be requested to permit the same.’”’ Unfortunately no trace 
of them is now to be found. 


It is only fair to the patriotism displayed by the City of Manchester on this occasion to mention 
that it by no means stopped at the creation of the ‘“‘ Manchester Marines.” It is recorded by Mr. 
Wheeler in his ‘‘ History of Manchester ” that in March, 1794, “ Le Gendre Starkie Esqre. has given 
£105 towards raising the bounty given to recruits, five guineas a man, and others are following the 
example.” ‘‘ Harvey Ashton, Exsqre., one of the intimates of the Prince, is engaged in recruiting in 
this county ; he and nine others have undertaken to raise each one hundred men.”’ “Thomas Leigh, 
Esqre., of Lyme, proposed to raise six troops of Cavalry, and did so in fourteen days.” In April, 
1794, ‘the regiment of Independent Manchester Volunteers was incorporated in the 53rd or Duke 
of York’s Brigade, as soon as it arrived at Chatham.” In August of the same year Lord Stamford 
gave £500 for additional bounties to landsmen and seamen enlisting in the Royal Navy.” 
And yet another historian of Manchester has the terribly bad taste to stigmatise the generous 
patriotism which gave so readily both money and personal service in the defence of the country, 
as ‘‘the prevalence of a pestilent war spirit.’” 


‘6A Schedule of the Books relating to the Manchester Marine Corps raised by Public Subscription in 


the year of Our Lord, 1793. 


No. 1—The Book containing the Proceedings of the Committee of the Manchester Marine Corps, 
a, List of the Subscribers and the Auditing Committee’s Report of the Receipts and Dis- 
bursements, 


No. 2—The Deputy Treasurer’s Cash Book. 

No. 3—The Deputy Treasurer’s Petty Cash Book. 

No. 4—Messrs Peel, Greaves and Co.’s (the Bankers) Book. 

No. 5.—The Roll Book, containing a List of the Names and Descriptions of the Recruits, 


The above were deposited in the Borough Reeve’s chest, on Thursday, January 2nd, 1794. 


(Signed) JAMES ENTWISTLE, 
Borough Reeve.” 


1 *‘The Gentleman’s Magarine.”’ 

a Cape aln cer widow received a special pension of £500 a year from the King, and each of his two children an 
annuity of £50. 

3 Arohibald Prevtice, {.c., ‘‘ Historical Sketchos and Personal Recollections of Manchester,” 1851. 
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Crepirt. £ os. d. 
Subscribed _.... a .. 5,387 11 0 
Bounties and Gratuities retuned . af - 112 7 0 
Balance of Interest si 7 a ae 1 6 9 
£5,501 4 9 
EXPENDITURE. £ os. d. 
By Bounties .. ai ae bn oe ie -. $455 4 0 
Paid Mr. Shaw for ues of 3 rooms for 18 weeks a ig m6 - ss “es 113 8 O 
Ditto for large front room for 13 weeks . 400 9 0 
Liquor allowed Serjeants, Corporals, Drummers: Privates and Music wheii recruiting 17 18 10 
Paid Miss Chesshyre for Cockades and Riblions o4 2297 19 O 
Jackets, waistcoats and trousers for 1,027 Recruits and 17 boys enlisted as Drummers 75717 =O 
EK. Chesshyre, Deputy-Treasurer and Secretary as a gratuity for his attendance upon 
the Committee from 19th February to 11th March = ot 5, od 21 0 O 
Ditto 30 weeks’ Salary at 3 Gs. per week... - zs a ie 9410 O 
Mr. Harvey, Surgeon, for examining 966 Recruits at Is. i ee a6 is 48 6 0 
Mr. Smith, ditto for 27 Recruits .. aia ds - 1 7 0 
Mr. Harrop and Mr. Wheeler for printing ‘and advertisements. . 87 5 0 
Mr. Clarke, Stationer, for Memorandum Books.. - - ang 23 1123 
Mr. Banks, Stationer, for Roll Book ae: 1 2 6 
Mr. Chesshyre’s Clerk ; constant attendance in the Orderly Room to pay ‘the Manchester 
Bounty, enroll the Recruits, and take copies of the attestations. 29 weeks at 15s. 2115 O 
Paid Gratuities for bringing Recruits .. a 7 a bss oi ais 150 10 O 
Music and Ringers Si sc diy ‘% se 40 18 6 
By Wages to Serjeants, Druniniens ane Fifers e es ae se ed sie 96 8 8 
Flambeaux and carrying .. i 7 6 2 
Liquor at the Black Moor’s Head for a Recruiting party 12 6 
Silk for 2 filages ; 417 6 
Painting the Colours.. as i - o- 1515 0 
Lanterns si Ss 3 3 0 
Rewards for apprehending deserters i 10 0 O 
Lieut. Mayne, for cloathing men on their march, their cloathing not being ready when 
they marched from Manchester 7 5 0 
Paid Mr. Smith for 6 Barrels of Porter, at Kersal Moor, during Manchester Races for the 
Recruiting Service in the Marquee — 12 0 O 
Paid the Society at the Black Moor’s Head, money expended by them i in Rocruiting 25 3 6 
Paid a Doorkeeper at the Committee and Orderly Rooms, constant attendance, 28 
weeks at 9s. per week, £12 12s. ; and other Doorkeepers at different times before 
a regular one was appointed, £1 8s. l4 0 0 
Porter allowed to the Orderly Room, for encouragement of the Recruiti ing Service, the 
last 8 weeks at 15s. per week.. ie -e ey si ™ Ss eg 6 0 0 
By other incidental expenses. 14.13 2 
By Balance of Interest in account with the ‘Treasurer, Messrs. Peel, Greaves & Co.. 15 8 10 
By Commission paid on £3,990 at 7s. 6d... i 5 - ns sis vs 1419 3 
October Ist, ditto., on £456 at 7s. 6d. .. ts 2 - aus a3 sie 114 2 
Lost by Light Gold . - ic ae a on ie es ia 012 0 
By Arrears of Subscriptions unpaid : — 
Mr. Pottinger, £50; Mr. Jas. Jackson, £1 1ls.; Mr. Grimshaw, £1 Is. .. ays 52 2 0 
2nd October, Balance in Deputy Treasurer’s hands... se ss 123 3 0 
£5,501 4 9 


ADDENDA TO VOL. I. 


I have happened upon the following items during the course of publication of thts Volume, 
too late for incorporation. As they are of considerable interest they are printed here.—C.F, 


CROMWELLIAN SOLDIERS IN AOTION AFLOAT. 
From aboard the Assurance, in the Downs, July the 3rd, 1652. 


“The Victory for a long time seemed dubious, till at last Sir George and Captain Lawson with the Rainbo ¢ 
and Fairfax bore up to the head of the Vantrump, and his Vice-Admiral ; and after several desperate Onsets on 
both sides, Vantrump declined Dispute, and with much Difficulty hauled off ; the Vice-Admiral was sunk with two 
more ; after which, the Redcoats of Colonel Goff’s Regiment, that were aboard the Speaker, being engaged with four 
of the Hollanders seeing no Ways possible to free themselves, resolved to purchase their Liberty, with the Price 
of their Blouds, otherwise to sink by their sides; in order whereunto, they plaid their Granadoes and Fireworks, 
which did great Execution ; and at last fir’d one of their Ships ; the other three, perceiving this sad Disaster declined 

engagement ; and soon after the whole Navy began to be in a Chaos of Confusion ; for divers of the English Frigats 
- bearing up close to their great Ships, gave them three Shot for One, in which Action they performed singular Service; 
and amongst the Rest the Ruby came up, and gave them a Broadside with ten Guns ; the Dutchmen answer'd him 
with the like Salute: No sooner had they exchanged Broadsides, but immediately came up the Star-Frigat, pre- 
senting them with Seven Broadsides one after another; and coming to grappling, the Musketiers on both sides, 
maintained the Dispute with great Gallantry and Resolution ; till at last, the English Red-coats, consisting of Colonel 
Ingoldsby’s Regiment of Foot, plaid so fast upon them with Small-Shot and Hand-Grenadoes, that they soon cleared 
the Decks, fired the Mistle or Main-sail ; and afterwards boarded two of the Hollanders, killing 47 and surprized 
about 120. 


Many there were that leapt out of the Port-holes into the Sea and drowned themselves by reason that they 
bid Defiance to the English, and chose rather to sacrifice their lives in the merciless Ocean, than yield Obedience 
unto them. The rest of the Hollanders, being eleven in Number, after a sharp Fight ran themselves aground neer 
Newport (Nieuport), and are since Ship-wrackt.” 


From The last Great and 
BLOUDY FIGHT 
Between The English and Dutch in the Downs, &c. 


Lonpon. Printed for G. Horton. 1652. 


REMARKS ON THE EARLY MARINE REGIMENTS. (1703). 


‘* We had, indeed, some part of the last War several Marine Regiments, designed as a Nursery for Seamen ; 
but for want of their being put at first on a good foot, they did, by degrees, dwindle away, and were at length wholly 
laid aside: A Fate that (for my Country’s sake) I hope will not attend those Six Regiments now allotted for Sea 
Service: Nor can it well heppen, if Care be taken to render them easy to others, as well as to themselves ; that is 
to say by Paying and Cloathing them well, and enabling the Officers from time to time to Recruit, as their Men 
shall die, or be otherwise missing, without putting them to those Straights, not only in these, but in many other 
Particulars, which they were not able to get over the last War. 


The Advantages are many which may accrue to the Publick Service, by keeping these Regiments entire. They 
will not only be of great Use in the Fleet, but be also very Serviceable in any Attempts on Shore ; and when they 
are not so employed, they may be Quartered near the Principal Dock-yards, and not only work therein, upon occa- 
sion, at very reasonable Rates over and above their Common Daily Pay, but do Duty by Night, as well as in the 
Day-time, if required, whereby the usual Charge of Watchmen, will he saved and the Magazines, and Ships lying up, 
be much more secure from Imbezelment or Treachery. And further, when there shall be occasion to send Ships on 
any immediate Service from any Port where these Marines are quartered, how soon may the said Ships, if in want 
of Men, as well as Cruizers under those Circumstances, be supplied 


In fine, As all the advantages which may aris® from these Regiments, by good Management, cannot at present 
ocour ; 80 may any one foresee that they will be of little use, unless the necessary Care be taken to enable their Officers 
to do their parts, and that the said officers take the like Care, in all respects, oj their Men.” 


From the Introduction to MEMOIRS OF TRANSACTIONS AT SEA, &c. 
By Josiah Burchett, Esq., Secretary to the Admiralty. (1703). 


LANDING IN THE BAY OF ALTHEA, 1704. 


_ _ About the beginning of June, 1704, the Fleet being in the Bay of Althea, “on the 7th at night the country 
inhabitants giving an account that there was a report that some Horse and 400 Foot wore ready to fall upon our 
people and boats at the watering-place, it was immediately ordered to land a complete number of Marine-Soldiers 
to support them. Accordingly on the 8th in the morning Count Nugent (an Officer under the Prince of Hesse) brought 
an account to the Admiral, having desired leave of him the night before to go on shoar, as a Voluntier with the 
foresaid Marinos, and to whom Sir George had given directions, he knowing the language, to take order, with the 


1 The dates in this and the following items are ‘‘old style.’’ 
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sivice of the cuumiry peuole. foe the eovering of our men et the watericg-nlace. His Loedsiip Laving hed the 
opportunizy, with the eorsen: of the Captain thst commanded, to send a Serpant with ten men to ira the Governor 
Out of @ strcaz WEst, aniiz near tot see side, Waereva was mounted one iarze bras gm. wish there was no 
oovming at witavateisier. Tre Governor was the son of him that commanded thot Cane of ine town. and the Loci 
Nuzent thinang by tas means to render himself maner of the foresaid Castle by the aarce stratacem, broucht hs 
ona before toe zavea, and arzaz we father witu such threstenizcs a3 ar® usual on such occamons to surrencer, Bis 
Loeiiaip's Rraiacem acroriariy saseded, or otaersme, tas Cesie bemg very stronz, m would have taken wp 
@ zrest deal more ume (can ine tarryinz of one niznt. and that wirnout gums, eo that hs zates woubd aot kave ben 
@ easy opened ; thecetore at Las. toe Goverme bopinz to save bss hooonr. prom sed 6 surrender, bet wiztal desired, 
that the troope shoald fre av; uey of smal smo, acd that be woud Gre oa guns and eo marct out wb bs arms. 
aod deliver up the Caste, which was auresd to ant pertormed ; Woereapon Sur George commanded that the Castie 
sn 7uld be blown up. —Compieat Hist. Europe. 


FRENCH ACCOUNT OF THE OPENING OF THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR, 1708 


** After Malaza fiztt the Comt of Toulcase detached Baron Pontis with 13 shins of war. 4 Frigates. 2 Fire-shivs 
and 2 Bomb-vessei, woo arriving at Alzzca in the Bar of Gioealar on the 4th irst., landed 35) French Marmes, 
3) pieces of cannon consisting of 24 and 34 poxinders, 10).008) went of powder, together with as certain nomber 
of bombardiers and rinners. a zreat quantity of peovisces and wat other newessames for the mece the Marqus 
had requirei Tre Marj ses de Viosiares havi received tim reinforcement, prevered to kay formal siege to 
toe piace ;: bat dni not Gewin to attac‘ tu toe 215. ‘Tre account transmitted from Part of the progress of thas sece 
was aa follows :-—Tre 21s the atcack waa baran, notwithstaniting the grest rains that had fallen ; ami the trenches 
were opened at the nearest ml! to the town ; the umes that entered these trenches that day beinz commanded br 
the Count d Azuuar, Lieut.-General Dua Bernado Rensa d Euzacarai, Mapoe-General, and the Couns de Wiliers, 
Brnzadew. Toe trencoes were carmed on #4) fatoom. Tne 22nd 2.18) workmen thas were empioved m the trenches, 
carne] them on aimust 3) fathom ; and the bem~zed made « greet fire from therr artillery, and threw a great number 
of bombs and stones ; by whith nevertheless only one sokier was kiled and 2 troopers wounded. 


That evening the hoe of comm mication was Scished, acd a battery was raised of three 24 pounders and 4 
mortars, 10 oppese the fire made by the enemy from tie wp of the mountain. The 23rd, in the nicht, the works were 
advanced about 12) paces on the mht, and ss many on the left and tbe attacks were joined by three parallein. 
One soidber was kiiled and 4 wounded 


The Works were continwel the 24th and 25:h noswithstanding the rain that fell The 26th the artillery bevan 
to play, and that day the Marquis de Viladarias had his horse wounded by a piece of a bomb, as he was viewing 
the woeks. Toe 27th the works were periected. 


The enemies, besides the fire they made from the mountam. and from a tower on it, threw a great many bombs 
from a bomb-veasel they had within the Oid Mole; bat dad litle execution, kiimg one solder oniv, and wounmdmg 
five. The battery of two mortars on the tower was ruined by the cannon of the besiecers The Baron de Pomtis, 
finding the enemies bom)-vessel incommoded the workmen, sent in the Sieur Gabaret the 28th in the night to burn 
it, Who attacking it with a Tartan, eet it on fire; and i blew up with several bombs thas were in it, some of which 
fell into the town. Of 24 men tna defenced this bomb vessel, tweive were killed ss bording it, the rest saved them- 
seives ; but the Prince of Darmstadt caused three of them to be hanz'd. The 2h the tower on the mountain was 
quute ruined. And the same day several berks with provisions and ammunition oa board of them arrived at 


The 3oh, at nizht, a deserter came over. and reported that the enemies Chief Engineer was killed by a bomb. 
The 31st a bomb put into disorder the enemies battery on the mountain. A great noise was heard, and a prodizous 
emnoek was seen to arise there, which made it probable the damage they suffered was great.” —Compleat Hist. Europe. 


OPENING OF THE BRITISH GRAND BATTERY AT GIBRALTAR, 1708. 


“On the 2nd of March the besieced’s great battery behind the breach of the courtine, consisting of 9 paeces 
of cannon being 48, 32 and 24 pounders, was perfected and bevan to fire upon the enemy by salvos, which were 
attended by the salvos of another battery of 20 pieces of cannon on the front of the attack. The Prince of Hease 
Darmstadt came to the great battery before it bezan to fire and caus d 50 gallons of punch to be made there, to 
drink the health of the Queen of Enz’and. and the King of Spain. All things being in a readiness, the Prince took 
a cup of punch, and as he was drinking Her Majesty's health, all the guns were discharg'd, and there were such 
* Huzzas’ that the enemy hearinz that unusual noise, took the alarm, and they could observe their confusion. His 


Hizhness called the battery the ‘ Queen’s Battery,’ and drank the King of Spain's health with the like ceremony.” 
—Compleat Hist. Europe. 


DEATH OF THE PRINCE OF HESSE, 1705. 


The King. the Soldiers and Seamen. but more particularly the Spaniards, are all greatly concerned for this 
lows, I never knew any man’s death 80 deeply lamented. His body is embalm'd and bes m a convent, which the 
Earl of Peterborough has hir'd for that purpose, till it can be bury'd in the Great Church of Barcelona ; he is drese'd 
with bis Wiz, Hat, and usual cloachs, with his boots on, his sword in one hand, and his cane in t’other ; a priest 
is continualiy about his corpee pravinz, and the place is ever crowded with Spaniards who come to see him : and I 
am assurd they have among ther left with the priest a thousand pounds sterling to say Mass for his soul.” 

—Letter from Barcelona, 9 Sept. (O0.S.). 
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BATTLE OF ST. ESTEVAN, 1707. 


* On the 22nd of January Lt.-Gen. Cunningham received advice that the Enemy had passed the River Cinca 
in order to attack the Driscoha at Tamarite ; whereupon he immediately ordered Col. Wills to march with 300 
Grenadiers and the like number of Fusileers.”"! Col Wills arrived at Tamarite at 1 in the morning only to hear 
that the enemy had recrossed the river and fallen back on Balbastro. The 23rd Lt.-Gen. Cunningham and Col. 
Palm joined Wills with reinforcements. The day following sent off 200 Dutch soldiers to Benosar, and with 30 
Dragoons and 400 infantry marched to St. Estevan de Litera. 


On the 26th the Chevalier d’Asfeld attacked Wills with 9 squadrons of Horse and Dragoons, and 9 battalions, 
all French. 


Wills “ drew out ” his little force and falling upon the French advanced guard drove it in on the main body 
which thereupon retreated in great confusion to Fons and Almana, being followed by the English for 2 or 3 miles. 
Wills then, apparently fell back on his supports and joining them that night took up a position at St. Estevan. 
His infantry were posted upon a hill right in the enemy’s line of march so that when, early in the morning the 
Chevalier d’Asfeld returned to the attack they were quite ready for him and by 8 a.m. the opposing forces were 
fully engaged. Two Companies of our Grenadiers were forced back by the enemy but Major Buston (probably 
Burston of Wills’ Regt. late Pownal’s) marched up with some platoons and regained the ground lost. At this time 
Genl. Cunningham was shot in the stomach and carried off the field. The command devolved on Wills who carried 
on the engagement till 3 in the afternoon, when the enemy were again driven to retreat on Fons and Almana. 
Though the French employed their whole force of about 4000 men to capture the hill occupied by Wills’ little force 
of 11 or 12 hundred, they were unable to dislodge its defenders. Both sides fought desperately muzzle to muzzle. 
Major Burston received 4 bayonet wounds in his body, Col. Palm two shots in his stomach. Our “ officers and soldiers 
in general behav'’d themselves well.” We lost several Officers killed and wounded, and captured a Lt.-Col. and Lt. 
of Dragoons. ‘‘ No quarter was given on either side to the soldiers.’’ The French Regiments engaged were Bolforts 
and Berry’s Horse, Montmain’s Dragoons, 3 Battalions of Sillery’s Regiment, 3 of the Regt. de l’Isle de France, 
and 3 ‘de la Couronne.’ We lost 150 men, the enemy 400 killed. At 5 p.m. Col. Wills marched off to Bellaguer, 
where Lt.-Gen. Cunningham died of his wounds.” 


DISBANDED MARINES AT ROCHESTER AND CANTERBURY, 1713. 


** On Saturday the 26th (December, 1713) upon an Information sent to the Government, that several hundreds 
of Disbanded Marines had mutiny’d near Canterbury and Rochester and refused to deliver up their Arms ; which, 
as it usually happens, was soon amplify’d into a Report of an Insurrection, and occasioned great Alarm in the Cities 
of London and Westminster: A Detachment of 120 Lifo Guards, 80 Horse Grenadiers, and a Battalion of Foot- 
Guards, were sent down that Way, under the Command of Major-General Tatton ; but before the Horse Grenadiers 
had marched four or five miles beyond Greenwich, they found that the said disbanded Soldiers march’d quietly and 
in small Companies towards Greenwich, in order to surrender their Arms to the Governor of the Hospital, where- 
age Sages Tatton march’d back the next day with his Detachment to Whitehall.”—Compleat Hist. of Europe 

or the Year 1713. 


SERVICES OF THE MARINE REGIMENTS IN SPAIN, 1702 TO 1714. 
“To the Author of the ‘ Flying Post.’ 


ir, 

The Methods taken in Breaking the four Regiments of Marines, having been common Town-Talk for some 
Time past, it may not be amiss to publish this short but very faithful and true Account of the Several Services they 
have been employ’d in, during the War ; by which it will appear, that no Reason can be given under Heaven for the 
late Ministry's breaking these useful Troops out of their Course and Rank in the Army, unless their inviolable Attach- 
ment to the Libertys of the Country and their steadfast Adherence to the Protestant Succession in the most Tllus- 
trious House of Hanover be deem’d Criminal. 


It was a very great Surprize, that a Motion being made and an Address immediately voted by a very thin 
House of Commons to her late Majesty of pious Memory, to break them, this being the first Instance of any Par- 
liament’s concerning themselves in breaking any particular Regiments. Soon after this the Admiralty granted 
Commissions to certain Inquisitor-Generals, whose lawful and just Proceedings, ‘tis hoped, our next ensuing and 
free Parliament may at their leisure Times a little examine. 


Two Battalions commanded by the Lord Viscount Shannon and Colonel Fox were in the Cadiz Expedition, 
and had their Share in the never-to-be-forgotten Action at Vigo. 


Another Detachment, with Seamen from the Fleet, had the sole Honour to be the Troops employ’d by Sir 
George Rooke when he took that important place. Gibraltar, which Detachments afterwards under Brigadier Bor 
very particularly distinguish’d themselyes in the glorious Defence of that Garrison. 

In that Army under the Earl of Peterborrow, which took Barcelona, there was upwards of Two Thousand 
Marines commanded by the Lord Viscount Shannon, 1200 of which afterwards made the better Half of the Foot in 
that little Army which the said Earl drew together in the Mountains in order to relieve Barcelona, the Enemy at 
that Time besieging it with an Army of 25,000 Men. 


And to encourage and hearten up the Resiezed, the British and Dutch Marines advanc’d, and encampt on a 
Hill in full View of the City, and of the Enemy’s Army, tho out Centrys of each being less than a Quarter of a Mile 


1 The Marine Regiments at this period were not infrequently referred to as °‘ Fusileers.”’ 
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from each other ; they continuing there for Two Days and One Night ; his Lordship himself being a Witness with 
what Readiness they at all Times march’'d to put in Execution (as far as in them lay) the several Projects by him 
form’d for the Relief of that Place, most of which at the last Minute for Execution, were found Impractica ble. 

At a Place called Seidges the Earl of Peterborrow having sent one Regiment for the Security of Terragona, he 
himeelf (leaving the Command of the rest of the Foot to Lieut-General Wills) went one Evening in a Fisher Boat 
in quest of the Grand Fleet commanded by Sir John Leake ; not meeting the same till very late at N ight. 


Next Morning Lieut-Gen. Wills, with the other Troops and Marines embark’d in Half-Galleys and Sattees (got 
together for that purpose and were the First that arrived in Barcelona, to the unspeakable Joy of the Inhabitants, 
the King himself honouring them so far as to take a Review of them as they marched by to take Possession of the 
Breach, and to relieve those poor tired Troops, that had been for upwards of ten Days and Nights upon one con- 
tinual Duty, the King being graciously pleased to return the Salutes to every particular Officer, as they marched 
by him. And we must not forget the Fatigue the Marines underwent of a March of thirty Days, most Part thro’ 
the Mountains, in want of all Manner of Necessarys (such as wearing Apparel) in which Time not so much as a Man 
doserted. 

After the Siege was raised, and the Enemy rotreated into the Lampourdan, or Places adjacent, the King being 
in Pain for Gironne, order’d Lieut-Gen. Wills with the Marines to go there ; but a March of sixty Miles by Land would 
take up some Days ; and besides the Enemy's Army being encampt near that Place, they were put on board Feluccas 
anid Satteee, the sailing Part of which they managed themselves till they arrived at St. Felou; from thence (being 
near thirty Miles) they by an unexpected and expeditious March of eight Hours, got safe into Girona, to the Pre- 
servation of the Place, which was then without any Garrison, and the Inhabitants just upon delivering it up pursuant 
to a Summons sent them by the Enemy. 


All Things being very quiet on the Frontiers that Summer the Marines lay in Garrison in Girona ; their Officers 
being desirous of Action, drew up a Memorial, which they sent by Express by one of their Officers above 300 miles, 
to the Earl of Galway in Valentia, humbly praying to have the Honour to serve under his Lordship that Campaign, 
which his Lordship very readily consented to, but His Catholic Majesty absolutely refused, though at that Time 
there was in Catalonia near 1800 English, including the Marines, which with other Troops would have made a Body 
of 6000 Men, but the King was unwilling to leave his faithful Catalans defenceless. 


I should have told you that before the Enemy besieged Rarcelona, the British Marines made full one-Third 
of those 1590 Men, Officers included, which at the famous Battle of St. Estevan, on the Frontiers of Arragon, beat 
upwards of 5000 Veteran Troops of France; and that Lieut.-General Cunningham being mortally wounded in the 
Beginniny of this Action, the Glory of her late Majesty's Arms, and hor good Allies the Dutch gain’d that Day is 
(next God. Almighty) to be attributed to Lisut-General Wills, who not only made the disposition ; but after Lieut. 
General Cunningham was wounded, commanded in Chief. To describe the Behaviour of both Officers and Soldiers 
in this Action requires an abler Pen, and to particularise is morally impossible but by publishing every Man’s name 
at full len=th. 

After the fatal Battle of Almanza, tho then Preservation of poor Catalonia, in the Year 1707, is in a great Measure 
owing to Lieut.-General Wills’ vigorous and long Defence of Lerida, which has so weakened and soyl’d the Enemy’‘s 
Army, commanded by the Dukea of Orleans and Berwick, as rendered them uncapable of further Action that Season, 
about 1200 Marines making the better Half of that Garrison, which Marines at the Capitulation were reduc'd to 
scarce Four Hundred Men, who were Part of the Land Forces under him when hoe and Sir John Leake took the 
Kingdom of Sardinia ; and it must not. be forgotten that the Officers of the foresaid Detachment in the three Years, 
Tims that thoy served in Catalunia, spared no manner of Cost in listing of Men, that they might still keep up their 
Numbers to two full and intire Battalions. 


A Detachment of Marines from the Fleet, made great Part of those Forces under Lieut.-Gceneral Stanhope 
when he took that most important Place—Port Mahon. 


To conclude, the Preservation of some Men-of-War has in a great Measure being owing to their Small-Shot 
and the Want of them in others lost, has been very generously acknowledged by the Sea Officers and 1 believe it may 
be justly aftirmed, that during the late War their Behaviour in no Action both by Sea and Land has in the least 
been called in Question. 


And yot notwithstanding, so great has been their Misfortune, that a Letter was wrote to the Board of General 
Officers, signifying her late Majesty of pious Memory’s Pleasure, to Disband some Part of her Army then in being, 
that she was resolv’d to do Justice to all, by disbanding according to Seniority ; but the late Ministry took the 
Methods beforemention’d, to Cashire those particular Troops at the same Time, leaving eleven Regiments standing 
younger than them ; and pursued their Resentments in such a Manner, that since the Conquest a like Instance has 
not been known. No Crimes or Misdemeanours having ever been alloged against them, but they upon all Occa- 
sions, and at all Times had shewed a hearty Zeal in Her Majesty's Service, and an entire Abhorrence of the Shamster 
at Bar-le-Duc ; and all his Adherents, with a most sincere and inviolable Attachment to the Protestant Succession, 
now by the Grace of Goi established in our Rightful and Lawful King George, whom God grant long to reign. 


Tis hoped that the other Troops which bore a Pact in the several Engagements beforemontion’d, will not take 
it amiss that their Regiments are not particularly nam’d, but will rather commiserate their unhappy Circumstances, 
and not forget over the Bottle the usual Toast in Catalonia, ‘ Viva Marines /’ this short Abstract being purely 
design’d to vindicate them from the Aspersions they very lately seem’d to lye under.”’ 

Yours, ete., 
From “ The Flying Post or the Postmaster.'"’ Number 3543. From Thursday, September 16, to 
(Brit. Mus.). Saturday, September 18, 1714. 
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